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PREFACE 


Sociology is one of the most important foundational 
disciplines of education. For 50 years, from 1895 to 1945, 
a field of study known as 'Educational Sociology', devel- 
oped by teacher educators in U.S.A., who were not 
experts in Sociology, prospered as an illegitimate and 
improper growth. Its emphasis was to apply the knowl- 
edge of sociology to solve the problems of schools. It was 
a sort of applied sociology. Various concepts of 'Educa- 
tional Sociology' were in vogue which confused students 
and teachers. 


However, "Since 1945, there has grown a vocal 
group of professional sociologists with purist intentions 
towards the sociology of education... determined to reject 
the tradition which made it a branch of applied sociology 
and insist that education is intrinsically worthy of scien- 
tific investigation by sociologists interested in problems of 
comparative social structure and dynamics as against 
methods of educational policy or human betterment" 
(‘The Sociology of Education! A Trend Report and Bibliog- 
raphy', Current Sociology, Vol, VII, No. 3, 1958, pp., 
165-236). 


Thus now "Sociology of Education", which is not ap- 
plied sociology and so is not a technology of education, 
but vvhich is the scientific study of the educational system 
and a part of the pure discipline of 'Sociology' and not 
that of "Education, is spreading all over the world in 
place of the earlier so-called improper grovvth called 
"Educational Sociology", which has been rejected and al- 
lowed to die out. 


As a professional sociologist, it has been my most 
dedicated and relentless mission since 1966 when 1 was 
appointed as Lecturer in the Sociology of Education Unit 
of the Department of Foundations of Education, 
N.C.E.R.T., New Delhi, to make teacher educators, re- 
searchers and students of Sociology and Education Post 
Graduate Courses all over the country understand the 
proper approach of Sociology of Education. 


During the last 32 years being most actively enaged 
in teaching, writing and research guidance, I have con- 
tributed many papers and articles in pursuance of my 
mission. 


The present book "SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES 
ON SCHOOL EDUCATION IN INDIA" presents 14 of 
my selected papers and articles and one paper by my 
earlier student Mr. B.P. Negi, related to the various as- 
pects and emergent problems of School Education in 
India. Many of them have been published earlier in 
journals and in my books. I have now revised and 
updated them keeping in view the persistent demand of 
the fellow teacher educators keenly interested in the 
sociological foundations of education. 


I earnestly believe that this selection of my contribu- 
tions will be of much interest and use to teacher educa- 
tors, researxhers and students of Sociology of Education 
and also to the educational planners, administrators and 


teachers of schools in India and other developing coun- 
tries. 


15 January, 1999 Satya Pal Ruhela 
‘Sai Kripa’ 
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Towards a Sociology of the 
Educational Goals in India 


L Educational Goals : Some Disturbing Propositions 


We would like to prefix our discussion of the educa- 
tional goals in the contemporary Indian society by pre- 
senting a few disturbing propositions about the educa- 
tional goals in general. A broad or cursory survey of 
educational goals in time and space perspectives has 
enabled us to present the following propositions: 


1. Although every educationist talks a lot about the 
goals, purposes or aims of education, yet very few of 
them have ever conducted any research on them. 


2. Although too much of emphasis is placed on the 
great need of having well-designed goals or aims of 
educational system in a given country, yet these “aims are 
not likely to be either a motor or a directing force of 
systems, but are important for the system’s external 
relations”’. 


3. Although in the contemporary world almost every 
nation claims to have its own national goals of education, 
yet few writers have been able to determine their own 
educational goals. Not only the underdeveloped coun- 
tries but even developed countries like the U.S.A. and the 
Russia have been greatly influenced, directly or indirectly, 
by foreign countries. 
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4. Although these days there is a great deal of talk of 
planned change in education or of imparting education 
in normal social situations, yet the big fact is that abnor- 
mal social situations or crisis, like, war revolution, 
national disintegration, starvation etc., have almost al- 
ways been the most powerful determinants of the 
educational goals in many countries even during recent 
years. 


5. State has almost always been the most important 
determinant of the educational goal in many countries. 


6. Whenever and wherever the State has become the 
sole determinant of educational goals, the so-called edu- 
cational system has degenerated into propaganda or 


rationalisation in favour of the existing political ideologies 
or state policies. 


7. Teachers, parents and children have been the least 
consulted groups when educational goals were deter- 
mined in most countries, although they are the people 
who, logically speaking, ought to be the ones most con- 
cerned with the educational system in any country. 


Something can surely be said against each of these 
propositions, but none of them can be dismissed as totally 
unfounded. We shall find some of these strange or dis- 
turbing paradoxes even in the contemporary Indian 
society’s educational goals in the following discussion. 


Il. Educational Goals in a Society: A Framework 
for Sociological Analysis 


A close perusal of a number of text books on 
educational theory written by educationists and of the 
lectures on aims of education delivered by teacher-educa- 
tors in the B.Ed. and M.Ed. classes in India, reveals that 
in their discussions of the educational goals these educa- 
tionists’ perspective has been quite parochial. They have 
usually restricted themselves to the exposition of the 
content part of the different educational goals enunciated 
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by the socalled great educationists and_ philosophers. 
They do not feel concerned with the various social deter- 
minants of these educational aims, and how far these 
goals have proved to be functional to the goals or expec- 
tations of the given society. 


A proper sociological framework for the study of the 
educational goals in any society should include the analy- 
sis of the following aspects: 


(i) What are the various determinants of the for- 
mulation of educational goals in a given soci- 
ety? 


(ii) What are the declared educational goals of the 
given society? 


(iii) How far have the declared educational goals 
been functional to the needs of the given society 
and of the individual members thereof? 


(iv) How far do the declared goals actually guide 
the norms and performance of the educational 
system itself? 


The various determinants of educational goals in a 
society might include the political ideology of the state, 
cultural values of the nation or society, economy, parents, 
teachers, educational decision-makers— planners, admin- 
istrators and supervisors, social stratification - caste, tribe, 
race, class, etc. of students, and social, political or eco- 
nomic emergencies or crisis, if any. The part played by 
each of these factors needs to be carefully analysed. A 
number of sociological concepts, such as dominant group, 
reference groups, elites, alienation, anomie, social institu- 
tions, status and role, cultural lag, traditions, bureau- 
cracy etc., can be of much help to anyone interested in 
such an analytical work. 


For a proper analysis of the content-part of the 
educational goals, one needs to discover as to which ones 
are the most favoured, most emphasised or dominant 
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goals and which are subsidiary to the expressed goals of 
education functional to the given society. An analysis of 
this aspect will naturally require of an analyser to dis- 
cover a number of things such as: (i) What are the 
cultural goals of the given society? (ii) How far do the 
expressed educational goals fall in line with or, con- 
versely, out of tune with the expressed cultural goals of 
the society? (ii) Are the educational goals functional, 
dysfunctional or non-functional to the realisation of the 
cultural goals of the given society? (iv) What are the 
criteria for judging whether a particular educational goal 
is a function, dysfunction or non-function in a given 
society in a given period? 


What exactly is the contribution of the declared 
goals of an educational system to the formulation or 
guidance of the norms and working of the educational 
system as a social institution in the given society? To 
understand this, an effort will have to be made to find 
out as to what extent are the educational goals being 
translated into actual practice in the educational institu- 
tions, i.e., in the schools or colleges? Have they remained 
merely as a caption or publicity device, or gone to any 
considerable extent in shaping, moulding, changing or 
redefining the mores and the functioning of the con- 
cerned educational institutions? In other words, how far 
has the temper of the cultural system and the social 
Structure of the school or the college been influenced or 
fashioned by the professed goals of the educational sys- 
tem? Are there any symptoms of social lag, cultural 
tensions, anomie or normlessness, alienation, planned or 
unplanned changes etc., in the social and cultural system 
of the educational institutions? If so, why? How are the 


statuses, roles and values of the different actors in the 


social system being influenced by the professed goals of 
the system? 


It is with the hel 


P of this broad framework devised 
by us, that we intend 


to analyse the educational goals of 
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the contemporary Indian society in the ensuing section. 
But for reasons of space, instead of addressing ourselves 
to all these questions, we shall focus our attention on the 
social determinants of the educational goals ‘in India 
today. š 


III. The Social Determinants of Educational Goals in 
the Contemporary Indian Society 


The various determinants of the educational goals of 
society or community may well be termed as ‘social 
determinants’ since “the main education agent is the 
community, the group of people in which the child lives 
and the objects which these people have created, their 
relationships, their culture and their connections with a 
still larger society beyond. Out of such a notion grows 
the idea of education in adapting to the demands made 
by the society of which one is a part and implicit within 
this concept is the recognition of deliberate and generalised 
influences generated by the society”.? 


The Political Ideology of the State 


The state as an embodiment of the dominant political 
and also economic ideologies of a country largely deter- 
mines the goals or objectives of education due to two rea- 
sons : firstly, it is charged with the responsibility of system- 
maintenance protection, development and welfare of the 
nation; secondly, being the most powerful social institution 
having sovereign powers it is ina remarkable position to 
determine any aims or goals of education and to imple- 
ment them to any degree of rigidity. 


The educational system in ancient Sparta and those 
in Germany and Italy during the World War were clearly 
determined by the political ideologies of their respective 
rulers. In modern Russia and China also we find the 
same thing. The Chinese theory of ‘Walking on two legs, 
which means the attempt to produce a small volume of 
experts upto international standards while spreading 
some degree of education to as many of their nationals as 
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possible, is the creation of their politico-economic 
ideology. 


During the British rule in india the goals of the 
educational system introduced by the Britishers were 
really determined by the State. Macaulay, the author 
of that system, was in fact a man of the establishment. 
A perusal of the following educational goals of that 
system will clearly bear out that the system was aimed 
at serving the then state as well as the ruling British 
people : 


1. To train Indians with a view to staff the vast 
politico-administrative machinery and to infuse 
the personnel with the underlying principles 
and procedures governing the administration. 


2. To train and educate people to acquire skills 
and values arising out of the new capitalist 


economic framework that was being created in 
India. 


3. To win over the confidence of the upper class of 
society, who had lost their political influence 
through the British conquest, and make them 
ally of the Government and lend support to it, 
a class “Indian by birth but English in taste, 
manners and outlook,” who could be relied 
upon as strong supporters of British rule. 


4. To inculcate new values among Indian people 
with a view to “civilise them in the spirit of 
Western liberal, Christian concepts.”3 


İn modern democratic states like the U.K., U.S.A., 
UIS'S:R:, France, India etc., the political ideology of de- 
mocracy is the key social determinant of the goals of 
education. The Mudaliar Commission (1952-53) attempted 
to link secondary education in India to the demands of 
the newly emerged secular democratic Republic of India. 
The Education Commission (1964-65) also emphasised 
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the same thing. During recent years, there has been a 
great deal of talk about the ideology of socialism being 
adopted by our Government. The emphasis on the 
betterment of the common schools these days may well 
be attributed to it, although there are many critics of our 
society who consider this step only as an eyewash and 
who will not be satisfied unless education, both at the 
school stage and the college stage, is completely 
nationalised. The dilemma between the capitalist-domi- 
nated democracy and the socialist democracy has not 
been properly resolved in the country as yet, and, conse- 
quently, the educational goals of our nation have not 
been sharpened so as to be functional to the ideology of 
socialist democracy, which the various political parties, 
and particularly the ruling party, claim to propagate. 


Cultural Values of the Society 


The traditional culture greatly influences the formu- 
lation of the goals of the educational system of a country 
provided that system is of the people, formulated by the 
people and for the people of that country. As Kulckohn" 
the eminent American social anthropologist, has rightly 
pointed out, the value orientation of a people is consti- 
tuted of the views of the members of a society towards 
five things - the nature of human nature, their relation- 
ship to nature, orientation to time, their orientation to 
activity, and their relationship to others. 


It must be resolved, first of all, whether the given 
nation wants that its traditional, cultural and social 
values should be kept in tact or allowed to change in 
keeping with the emerging demands of the changing 
times. If it insists that its traditional values are sacrosanct 
or inviolable, then it will try its level best to see that the 
chief goal of its educational system remains merely to” 
socialise the younger generation, sothat they also may 
inherit that legacy and conform their own behaviour to 
it. 
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On the other hand, if it wants to modernise, it will 
not insist as such and wiil very much like its traditional 
values to be rationally evaluated - dysfunctional ones 
rejected, while the functional ones re-emphasised - and 
the best values of the other cultures readily accepted. 
Such an improved perspective will ensure the proper 
development of that society in the sense that new 
systems of thought and action will be created and 
the goals and process of social progress will be 
redefined or restructured to meet the best interest of the 
nation. 


There is a very significant tendency visible in many 
a developing country like India that its intellectuals, 
political leaders and bureaucrats, who have been privi- 
leged to receive modern education, begin to consider that 
their traditional culture is enmasse dysfunctional or un- 
helpful to the individual as vvell as the nation in their 
progress on the road to modernity, and so it should be 
neglected. They are the firm votaries of importing and 
transplanting foreign ideas, norms, goals, systems, tech- 
niques or processes and even actors or agents of change 
in other to achieve the type of material success, which the 


advanced nations like the U.S.A. and England have been 
able to achieve. 


Hovv futile and dysfunctional many of such trans- 
Plantations usually are, has been amply borne out by a 
number of writings of social scientists including the au- 
thors of the books “Planned Change in Education. 


In some countries, the desire to maintain the tradi- 
tional values is expressed through a number of reaction- 
ary cultural agencies, vvhose interpretations of the desir- 
able or functional traditional values are often parochial 
or narrow. The R.S.S., Shiv Sena, Muslim League, Arya 
Samaj, Hindu Maha Sabha etc. are such agencies in 
modern India. Then try to influence the educational goals 
although they can not do much. 
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A number of contradictions or paradoxes are often 
seen in the prevailing culture of many a country. In 
‘Knowledge for What?” Robert S. Lynd® has listed twenty 
such contradictions in the American culture. They relate 
to the points, such as individualism, democracy, honesty, 
education, work etc. Such contradictions have prompted 
Robert C. Angel to remark about his society thus: “We 
(Americans) are able to tolerate much contradictions in 
our values, often being unaware of their ambiguity. We 
act in a situation on the basis of one set of standards and 
in another on another” Without the least shadow of 
doubt we can say that such remarks aptly apply to the 
contemporary Indian culture as well. Several writers 
including Arthur Koestler, Nirad C. Chaudhuri, M.N. 
Srinivas, etc. have acted as intellectual iconoclasts for the 
contemporary Indian culture which is dominated by 
several decadent, irrelevant and greatly dysfunctional 
values of the ancient times. A lot of double talk or 
hypocrisy is discernible in the thinking and behaviour of 
our leaders in almost all walks of life. A natural conse- 
quence of this is that all these paradoxes and hypocrisies 
are bound to be reflected in the ends and means devised 
to impart education to children also. 


The educators, the educands and their guardians in 
the country are arrested in confusion as to what should 
be taught and what not, how to teach and how not, and 
things like this. It is this reason which is largely respon- 
sible for the much condemned failure of the modern 
Indian educational system to modernise its recipients in 
their thinking and behaviour. A functional system of 
education in India would be that in which an amalgam 
of the worthwhile values of its past and the modern life 
in the world is allowed to determine the goals of that 
system. The Kothari Commission report also sought to 
emphasise this point in its first chapter. 


It must, however, be remarked that in spite of this 
Sort of balanced or moderate perspective emphasised by 
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the Commission, our educational goals have not been 
properly framed. 


Religion 


Although culture includes relation, yet we would 
like to consider the latter separately here in order to 
discuss it in some detail. A review of education in time 
and space would amply bear out that religion has in the 
past been one of the most dominant social determinants 
of the educational goals in the different countries. Even 
today, there are theological states like Pakistan® in which 
educational goals are very largely determined by the 
dictates of the state religion. Modern democratic states 
like India, the U.S.A., the UK. etc. often claim to have 
achieved ascendancy over the educational systems of the 
theological states by proclaiming that they have secular 
values, yet in so far as India is concerned, several non- 
secular tendencies are still rampant here. 


Not only do the different religions and sects run 
their own schools, colleges, hostels and other charity 
trusts etc. with their narrow sectarian or denominational 
goals or philosophies whereby a lot of bad blood is 
created in the society, the people who run the bureau- 
cratic machinery of the state — politicians and administra- 
tive people or bureaucrats—have also been charged, many 
a time, by several commentators on the contemporary 
Indian social scene, for trying to promote narrow, 
Secretarian or denominational values which are dysfunc- 
tional to the secular intentions of the Constitution. Even 
the AlI India Radio and the Delhi Directorate of Educa- 
tion and Delhi Corporation have been criticised by some 
critics in the past for laying disproportionately greater 
emphasis on the values of Hinduism. On the other hand, 
there are some agencies in India which are trying to 
advance a strange brand of secularism in India— 
condemning everything in Hinduism and eulogizing and 
rationalising the ideas and activities of Islam and other 
religions. Evidently, both these sets of leaders, the 
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die-hard theologists or sectarians as well as the so-callec 
Progressive secularists, are intentionally trying to misun- 
derstand the true nature of secular democracy in India. 
If as intellectuals they are able to influence public opinion 
as well as the determination of the goals and content of 
education in India or indirectly, it can easily be under- 
stood that it is not a healthy secularism but a misrepre- 
sentation or truncated form of secularism, that is trying 
to act as a social determinant of the educational goals in 
the country. One may argue that, since, broadly speaking, 
"the educational goals are determined by the Government 
of India or All India Committee or Commissions” ap- 
pointed by the Government of India, the influence of 
such dysfunctional leadership in public opinion is not 
significant. True of course, but then, how can one forget 
the men in the field, i.e., the teachers in the village or city 
schools and colleges and colleges? In fact, it is he whose 
understanding of the concepts and goals of education 
handed over by the Government or the Commission 
will, in actuality, define the whole situation. The phenom- 
enon of many school teachers, and for that matter even 
college and university professors, in not only the village 
or small towns but in big cities, even in the capital 
of India, trying to favour the students belonging to 
their own religion or sect and penalising those belonging 
to the other, is by no means a fading phenomenon 
even after five decades of independint secular India’s 
march. 


An average teacher in a school or a college in India 
sees very little with his eyes and thinks even lesser with 
his brain. Instead he also, like the man in the street, is 
still largely guided by the force of the religious values 
and their constant companions - superstitions, bigotry 
and prejudices - as well as by what the so called 
champions of secularism in India pour out in the form 
of their sensational speeches delivered from public 
platform. 
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The students of social sciences are well aware of the 
remarkable contribution of the eminent German sociolo- 
gist Max Weber° who tried to show that some religions 
like the Protestant religion have been functional to eco- 
nomic development and social progress, while some reli- 
gions like Hinduism, due to their other-worldly moorings, 
have been dysfunctional to economic development and 
social progress. Following the footsteps of Max Weber, 
several social scientists and journalists have tried to gather 
further evidences of the dysfunctionality of the Hindu 
religion to prosperity and progress. K.W. Kapp, Kusum 
Nair, McClelland, N.V. Sovani, W.S. Taylor, Minturn and 
Hitcoch, Koestler, Carstairs, Chaudhuri, etc. are such 
writers who have made very incisive criticism of the 
Hindu religion in this regard. They have tried to paint 
Hindusim as a backward-looking and discouraging reli- 
gion, which will continue to create obstacles in the 
modernisation of the Indian society as a whole. The 
writings of Albert Swietzer, Joseph W. Elder, Alex 
Inkeles and Amar Kumar Singh” etc. have, however, 
amply illustrated the weaknesses and errors of such 
journalistic comments. We are not trying to present any 
defence of Hinduism, but are trying to state the single 
fact that Hindus, in spite of several of their dysfunctional 
religious values, are still having many functional religious 
values which guide them in their march to material 
prosperity and social progress. Foreign intellectuals find 
it very difficult to realise that the religiosity and poverty 
of many of the Indians, instead of becoming the prover- 
bial weight of the grinding wheel hanging on their neck, 
cen be a stimulus, challenge or motivation to strive hard 
in the direction of material progress. The sociology of 
vocations in India, which has hitherto remained, more or 
less, a virgin field of study, might perhaps give us evi- 
dence of the existence of a large number of self-made 
personalities in every occupation including teaching. If 
Professor M.N. Srinivas’s theories of Sanskritization and 
Westernisation are of any avail, we can easily recognise 
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that Brahmin - the most religious and uppermost caste of 
the Hindus - have possibly been the first, the foremost 
and the largest caste which adopted western education 
and western way of life and thus became modernized. It 
is to be carefully observed that keeping certain religious 
fasts, folding one's hands before certain statues of gods 
and goddesses, participating in certain religious festivals 
and reading religious scriptures etc., have not necessarily 
demodernised college professors, school teachers, bureau- 
crats, engineers, or scientists in India. This religiosity, in 
spite of several of its alleged defects, is still trying to act 
as a safety valve, which is checking the outbursts of their 
frustration grown out of their poverty and backwardness 
today. 


It is not our intention to rationalise any dysfunc- 
tional element of any of the Indian religions, but to 
describe their existing situation. Men may forsake the 
observance of outwardly customs and thing labelled as 
‘religious’, but it is difficult for them, and especially for 
the Indians, to abandon their religious values. Therefore, 
education is bound to be influenced by the prevailing 
religious values of the people. There is absolutely little 
which any educationist, Minister of Education or any 
politician - however progressive, autocratic, anti-religious 
or secular he might be - can do in order to see that 
religion is not able to affect educational goals in any way. 
A rich harvest of empirical evidence during the five 
decades of India’s freedom may be available to anyone 
who is keen to discover the relationship between religion 
and educational development in India. To say that the: 
growth of educational facilities horizontally and verti- 
cally necessarily lessens religiosity and superstitions is in 
an illusion of many of our educationists who lack social 
sensitivity. The-earlier they free themselves of it, the better 
it is. The only course open to them is to see that the 
moral aspect of religion is stressed more sothat the edu- 
cational goals may also be influenced more by moral 
content than by religious content. 
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The State of the Development of the Country 


In modern times, one of the greatest factors deter- 
mining educational goals in any country is the stage of its 
development. The countries of the world may broadly be 
classified into three categories: highly developed coun- 
tries, developing countries and. underdeveloped or ex- 
tremely backward countries. 


The highly developed countries like the U.S.A., U.K., 
France, Russia, Canada, Australia; Japan etc. dominate 
the technological, economic, political and intellectual trends 
in the modern world. In their quest for material prosper- 
ity, these countries have reached great heights of achieve- 
ment. But they have miserably lagged behind in cultural 
and moral values. U. Thant, Ex-Secretary General of the 
United Nations, very pertinently commented on their 
plight thus: 


“The.. aspect to help people in developing the moral 
and spiritual values of life was the most important, 
but it was being ignored by advanced countries.. 
The primary aim of advanced countries appeared to 
be development of intellect, create scientists, doctors, 
to explere space, to go to moon, to manufacture the 
hydrogen bomb. But to my way of thinking, techno- 
logical and scientific development unaccompanied 
by moral and social development is sure to land 
humanity from one crisis to another.”1 


In the midst of their material prosperity, the highly 
developed nations are now feeling a great deal of moral, 
religious and cultural vacuum, which is evidenced by the 
growing trend of thousands of hippies visiting India and 
Nepal in search of yogis, saints, temples, ashrams and seats 
of tantras and yearning for soul-touching rural cultural 
enjoyments, and crowds of the growing “Hare Krishna” 
movement in the U.S.A. and U.K. The youth in almost all 
these materially advanced nations of the world are in a 
very bad mood. They are not only condemning the old 
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established social orders, but even opposing it tooth and 
nail by their violent agitations, protests and acts of lawless- 
ness, lewdness and crime. A significant section of the youth 
is so much frustrated due to the religious-moral vacuum in 
their rich societies that many of them have become passive 
protestors or even perverted people. 


The educational goals of these advanced countries 
still greatly emphasise economic development or material 
prosperity and excellence in skills, manipulations, pro- 
cesses, systems and the like. These coutnries have so far 
not started doing anything positive in the direction of 
enriching the cultural and moral lives of their disillu- 
sioned young men and women. Instead, they have 
adopted an ambivalent attitude towards this whole mat- 
ter. Instead of redefining their educational goals accord- 
ing to this newly ‘emerging social phenomenon, they are 
trying to grant a number of concessions to their unruly 
youth by abolishing examinations, by tolerating more and 
more premarital sex relations and even homosexuality 
and things like that. Such piece-meal, half-hearted and 
pressurized efforts to solve the problems of their social 
and cultural crisis arising out of their unilateral or unbal- 
anced social progress is not at all going to help these 
societies. A cultural shake-up is bound to crumble down 
many of the decadent institutions and perverse money- 
mindedness of their rich fathers and grandfathers in not 
too distant a future, for the seeds of such a revolution 
have already been sprouting in the campuses of the 
schools, colleges and universities of these countries. They 
find favourable climate created by distrustful, confused, 
terrified and half-heartedly freedom-granting gerontocracy 
ruling these nations. 


The developing countries are now trying to de- 
velop their economic potential by achieving industrial, 
agricultural and commercial growth and are also 
striving to promote technological, social and intelle- 
ctual modernisation. India, Burma, Pakistan, Egypt and 
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several other countries are examples of such developing 
countries. Each of them is trying to modernise itself by 
following the model of an advanced foreign country — 
may be that of the US.A,, U.S.S.R., Britain, France, 
Yugoslavia, Japan or China. İt is certainly difficult for any 
of these countries to adopt any such foreign model of 
modernisation in toto, and that is why, such countries 
often find themselves in the midst of innumerable value 
conflicts. They pin up their faith vvith education for the 
sake of the eradication of illiteracy, ignorance, social 
anomalies, and, above all, economic backwardness. 


A sizeable section of their intellectual and political 
elite have been educated in the foreign countries - usually 
in the U.K. and U.S.A. In the case of the Indians, such 
intellectuals have a distinct bias in favour of the Western 
or foreign values, traditions, ways of living and Western 
sciences, and they usually look down upon the tradi- 
tional cultures and national characteristics and needs of 
their own countrymen. Their bias, prejudices and cogni- 
tive dissonances etc., are often clearly reflected in the 
new or revised educational goals they are able to deter- 
mine due to the fact of their being the men who matter 
most in the national Parliament, official committees, com- 
missions, public forums, press etc. In India also, this 
trend is clearly visible. But since most people are still very 
much tradition-bound and shrewd, Indian political, intel- 
lectual and educational elites do not wish to have a 
serious confrontation with them, they never forget to pay 
at least lip-service to the grand catch words like “Na- 
tional culture,” “National needs,” “Needs and aspira- 
tions of the masses,” “Age-old philosophy and spiritual 
heritage of the nation” and things like these. In the first 
chapter of the Education Commission (1966) Report, one 
finds an eloquent evidence of this observation. One may 
seriously like to know whether the various recommenda- 
tions of that Commission do really provide for the 
fulfilment of these high-sounding goals of education which 
the Commission had laboured hard to Present before us. 
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All pragmatic educationists, and especially teachers in 
schools and culleges in India, very well understand the 
purpose of making much references to the national cul- 
ture, for they know that it is merely an eyewash. It is 
only through dances and songs that the schools, colleges 
and universities are trying to provide the feel of culture 
to their students. And surely, this is not going to be a 
very sensitive or intimate type of feel of the national 
culture. 


The developing countries usually import and accept 
not only foreign models of modernisation, but try to 
import even experts, educational thinkers, ideas, pro- 
cesses, machinery, tools and capital also in the form of 
loans or gifts. This certainly helps them a great deal, but 
our experience in India has shown that the availability of 
these means of modernisation has always had some 
political strings attached to them, and also the quality of 
several foreign experts made available to this country has 
not been really good. It is the opinion of several leading 
scientists in India that many of the foreign experts in the 
fields of education and other social sciences, who have 
come to this country during the last five decades, were 
just third rate or almost rejected scholars in their own 
countries. How could such scholars then really contribute 
to the making of the Indian society when they did not 
understand much about India’s past culture, present 
socio-economic needs and future aspirations? 


There is a lot of talk of the ‘academic colonialism’ 
rampant these days in the higher institutions of learning 
in India. Scholars like Satish Sabarwal, Yogendra Singh 
etc. have exposed the intellectual slavery of many of our 
university professors having close links with some of the 
foreign professors and other scholars connected with 
political organisations like the C.L.A. of U.S.A. 


Many of our top-ranking professors, especially in the 
fields of social sciences, are invited again and again to the 
U.S.A., Russia and U.K., Canada etc., on several lucra- 
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tive assignments, and there they are systematically brain- 
washed and indoctrinated in the form of the political, 
socio-economic and cultural ideologies of the respective 
countries. Some scandals about some foreign scholars 
collecting politically strategic information in India under 
the pretext of conducting researches in social sciences are 
already very well known to the Indian people. The 
purport of saying all this is that the developing coutnries 
like India continue to suffer from the dysfunctionality of 
the foreign experts as well as from that of their native 
experts in the development of socially and culturally 
desirable goals of education. It is really funny to find the 
great Indian leaders - political as well as educational - 
often condemning the prevailing goals and practices of 
education in the contemporary Indian society and ex- 
horting the Indian intellectuals to overhaul the educa- 
tional system in accordance with the social and cultural 
traditions and needs of the Indian society. One would like 
to ask: Why don’t they themselves do it when they have 
been and are still in positions of power to do it? Perhaps 
this sort of double-talk of the leaders is an inevitable 
feature - clever device of many developing countries in 
order to keep or simply flattering up the cultural ego of 
the common man in their society. Distinguished educa- 
tional planners of international repute like Robert W. 
Burns and C.A. Anderson have observed in their writings 
that some developing countries like Pakistan, Nigeria etc. 
find it difficult to understand that education is an invest- 
ment rather than a consumption commodity. On the 
other hand, another strong tendency noticed in these , 


countries is what Grant McConnell has very pertinently 
put in the following remarks: 


“To new independent nations education, particu- 
larly in its higher levels, is a symbol of national 
prestige in much the same manner as a steel mill. 
Whatever the economist may say, an elaborate uni- 
versity is worth its cost, if for no other reason than 
it can be pictured on the first stamps issued by the 
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national post office. To individuals, education seems 
to be the infallible ladder for ascent in status.”1Š 


The applicability of this remark to India also cannot 
at all be questioned. We have also numerous big educa- 
tional and research organisations in the country. 
N.C.E.R.T., LLT.S., C.S.1.R., etc. are their examples, which 
have highly impressive names, high sounding aims, and 
grand campuses, but which have so far not been able to 
contribute substantially to evolving functional goals of 
education in India. They are being maintained as flower- 
vases of the Central and State Governments in order to 
impress the foreign visitors. And what a huge amount of 
wastage of resources, material as well as intellectual, is 
being done them one cannot really imagine. Do we really 
need the luxury of having all such sophisticated, grand 
and yet wasteful educational and research workers, and, 
above all, when we have so far no clearly. defined blue- 
print of educational development in the country? Our 
political and educational leaders are tempted, like a child 
in a sweet meat shop - an apt analogy borrowed from the 
sociologist M.N. Srinivas - to have almost every type of 
educational and research institutions in India, whichever 
they happen to visit or hear of in course of their pleasant 
visits or on cultural missions to the developed countries, 
at the cost of their own country or that of the host 
eçfüntry. We cannot really afford to have many white 
elephants in the field of education. J.P. Naik, Advisor 
(Education) Government of India, had called the Re- 
gional colleges of Education, Indian Institutes of Technol- 
ogy, the NCERT, etc, as “white elephants” in the educa- 
tional India, and every conscientious educational thinker 
also feels the same way after assessing their actual con- 
tribution. But do we really have the courage to check 
their growth? Perhaps not, because politics and educa- 
tion now go hand in glove these days. 


Almost every newly free and developing country in 
the world during the last five decades has been profess- 
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ing its allegiance to the creation of “a larger unity where 
before there had been only families, tribes, villages, and 
regions.” How far does education as a social institution 
enable our society to achieve this new cultural goal to 
which our nation has committed itself? One is immedi- 
ately reminded of sociologist Merton’s brilliant exposition 
of anomie or normlessness, a rising out of such an incon- 
gruence between cultural goals and social institutions: 
Since most of our educational planners, administrators, 
teachers and other dominant individuals or groups which 
tend to influence or determine the educational develop- 
ment in the country have not been secularised properly 
and they still act according to their cultural prejudices of 
caste, community, religion, as well as their emerging 
vested interests - pecuniary as well as political - it is easy 
to see that instead of strengthening education to become 
a potent social institution which may enable the nation to 
achieve this goal, the anomic behaviour of these groups is 
weakening the strength of education. Endless streams of 
glittering exhortations and impressive speeches come out 
of the lips of our politicians and educationists emphasising 
the importance of education in bringing about social 
change and national integration in India. Unfortunately, 
all these go waste when many Education Ministers, 
Chancellors and University Professors and Principals still 
continue to be largely guided by the considerations of 
caste, region, religion, personal friendship, politics and 
the like. One may say that in perhaps all developing 
countries several dysfunctional cultural traditions and 
Present social stratification influencing the goals and 
development of education are found. This is certainly 
true, but in India particularly the range of these factors is 
astonishingly tried and diversified. 


Underdeveloped Countries 
Newly freed countries, which are more or less tied 


with the shackles of tribalism, tradition, poverty, hunger, 
and political and cultural alienation, are generally speak- 
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ing unable to think and decide any properly defined 
functional goals of education for their respective societies. 
Knowingly or unknowingly, they too trail behind the 
available models of developed and developing countries 
with blurred vision, feeble feet and empty pockets. With 
the exceptions of a few countries like Nigeria and Tanza- 
nia, one finds the picture of educational goals extremely 
pathetic in these countries. 


Economy - The economic organisation of a country is 
another very important social determinant of its educa- 
tional goals. It is logical to expect that in poor or 
developing countries vocationalization and promotion of 
economic growth should be the much-sought-after goals 
of education, and liberal arts, humanities and social 
sciences should be given rather lesser importance. The 
economic constraints certainly tend to limit the opening 
of various types of educational and research institutions 
and the launching of several academic projects, howso- 
ever important or urgent they might appear to be. As we 
all know, India could not keep its promise of providing 
universal education upto primary level to its people as yet 
due to several reasons - mainly due to paucity of funds. 
The qualitative improvement of education at all levels in 
India has so far remained arrested and will continue to 
be arrested for long due to the inability of the nation to 
pay for it. 

The widespread educated unemployment in” India 
today is compelling our educational planners to redefine 
educational goals now. While all this is correct, we 
should not be oblivious of some grime realities in this 
ew of educational planning in developing 
e world is bound to bear out that such 
d by their economic 


respect. A revi 
countries of th 
countries have really been hindere r 
difficulties even if they are eager to impart education to 
their citizens. They have been taking large loans and gifts 
from the developed countries and the UNESCO, and s 
their educational difficulties have not really been 
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most frustrating hurdle before them. But as we have 
pointed out earlier, such help is not always free from 
political strings. The developed countries have been using 
these opportunities to create political resentment, aca- 
demic colonialism and ideological slavery in the minds of 
the people of the poor nations, and there are indications 
as such from the Indian scene as well. 


s Parents - It is the parents whose children are being 
educated in schools and colleges, but what a paradox - 
nobody ever asks parents as to what, why and how their 
children should be taught. There has been no significant 
survey of the opinions of parents about the desirable 
educational goals in the Indian society, but we do hear of 
some such surveys having been conducted in the U.S.A. 


and the U.K. 


A survey by Beezer and Hjelm in 1961 had sug- 
gested that “parents did play an important role in influ- 
encing their education. If they encouraged their children, 
they were much likelier to attend college on the other 
hand, it was very difficult for children to overcome 
parerital indifference or opposition. The impact of these 
attitudes was especially great on girls, who were less 
likely than boys to go to college against parental wishes.” 


The National Roper Poll of 1958 (Public Opinion Poll 
on the American Education) found that a majority of the 
parents of the common-men boys polled, favoured the 
schools increasing their emphasis on job-training subjects 
and technical skills than on broad general areas such as 
English, History and Social Studies. 


These studies clearly emphasize that parents can be 
an important social determinant of the educational goals 
and aspirations of their children. But this normally 
happens in very advanced countries where most parents 

, “Te not only highly educated but are conscious of their 
Civic rights and duties also. In India, the parents are 
almost an insignificant determinant of the educational 
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goals. No educational planner or educationist ever tries 
to ascertain their views. There are many reasons for it: 


(1) Most of the parents in India are illiterate and 
hence they are considered to be unimportant to give their 
opinions on such an important matter as their children’s 
education. 


(2) Most of the parents - especially the educated 
ones in the urban areas - are too busy to be able to think 
over such significant matters patiently. 


(3) Since the state has taken on its shoulders the 
major burden of providing education to children and 
youth, most of the parents now think that they have no 
more any obligation to express their opinions on the 
educational goals of the country and they are totally 
indifferent to them. 


(4) Most parents suffer from an acute sense of 
alienation due to their helplessness or inability in resisting 
the prevailing social, political and cultural forces affect- 
ing the educational goals of the country. They remain 
content being mute spectators to the mess that education 
has become in India these days. 


(5) The growing anomie or social malaise in the 
country, revealed through student indiscipline, teacher 
unrest, inefficiency, political dishonesty and double stan- 
dards of behaviour etc , thriving in the field of education 
as well, has made Indian parenis all the more disinter- 
ested in the educational affairs. “Let them go to hell” - 
this is how an average parent generally expresses his 
rejection in this regard. 


(6) Since most teachers in our country these days are 
not courteous and mature enough as not to feel offended 
when an enlightened parent comes to meet them and to 
ask a few things about the education of his wards, most 
of the parents really do not wish to meet teachers. 
Meeting an educationist or teacher rarely turns out to be 
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an occasion of happiness to parents in Indian villages 
and cities alike. 


(7) A number of parents send their children to 
private caste, denominational or regional schools in which 
they might be expected to have a hand in the determina- 
tion of the educational goals and policies due to their 
specific position as members belonging to a caste, sect 
or religion or region. But herein also, most parents are 
virtually ineffective, since in the eyes of the school 
organisers, the prestige of a parent or guardian depends, 
more or less, on his socio-economic status in the society, 


as also on the amount of cash donations given to the 
school by him. 


As result of these factors, the parents of students in 
India are generally left out as non-functionals in the 
matter of determination of educational goals in this 
country. It is really surprising to find that the Educa- 
tion Commission (1964-65) also did not consider it 
worthwhile to conduct even a single research study so 


as to ascertain the views of Parents on these vital 
questions. 


The present author had conducted a small study of 
the opinions of about 80 fathers of school students of a 
Government Higher Secondary Schools, Ramakrishna- 
puram, New Delhi during the closing months of the year 
1969, the findings of which have hitherto remained 
unpublished. About 58.75 per cent of these parents were 


government servants, who were mostly employed as 
ə assistants or peons in the Central Government 
Offices. 
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they cannot express their 
d a large majority of them 


ive. Some of their pertinent 
were as under: 


“These days the school curricula are generally 
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harder than the learning capacity of the stu- 
dents.” * 


“Society should not exploit the students for 
political ends.” 


“The aim of education should be to guide the 
student with love and affection sothat he may 
feel encouraged to go on the right path” 


“The educational institutions should provide 
moral education equalty the rich and the poor 
people.” 


“Every child should be given the fullest possible 
facility for his development.” 


“The main aim should be to provide free educa- 
tion and a better physical checkup of the chil- 
dren.” ° 


“The education should look after the develop- 
ment of the character of children” 


“The education should enable children to be 
able to meet the needs of the modern society”. 


“The Government should treat all poor children 
- to whatsoever caste they belong - equally in 
the schools.” 


“We send our children to schools for learning 
some knowledge, but teachers either do not 
come to school in time, or waste the time of our 
children by asking them to prepare or bring tea 
from the market for them.” 


“All talks of educational aims in our country 
are of no avail. We will be satisfied if only the 
school teachers teach the children whatever 
they have to teach and howsoever they can 
teach. They should not at least waste the time 
of our children in schools.” 
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How can anyone accuse the parents of the Indian 
students of being incompetent or unconcerned about 
giving their considered opinions on the educational goals 
after reading these pertinent observations? Since most of 
the parents in our sample belonged to the lower middle 
and lower classes, they were naturally very much con- 
scious of their poverty and the question of their very 
survival if their very children remained ill-educated and 
they did not develop good character and manners due to 
the discriminatory and irresponsible functioning of teach- 
ers. 


While our educational planners, teacher-educators 
and educationists are busy building grand castles in the 
air in the wasteful national seminars and national com- 
mittees and other audio-visual forms, the average parent 
in India, whose children are receiving education in the 
so-called common schools seems to be really telling us 
‘where the shoe pinches him or her. We charge him for 
insensibility or apathy, but have we ever given a fair deal 
to him - an opportunity of express himself on the matters 
which concern his children, the precious assets of his life? 


Teachers - There is a widespread resentment in teach- 
ers at all levels in India that they have not been consulted 
while determining the aims and contents of education - 
even for the classes they have to teach, and that they 
have to carry out their work just as slaves carry the 
burden of their masters’ orders on their heads. 


This is so because usually educational bureaucrats, 
heads, principals or headmasters etc., are invited to the 
educational conferences, committees, commissions etc., 
which have anything to do with the formulation of 
educational goals or policies. Attending these forums is 
considered to be a privilege of the high-ups or the so- 
called “seniors” and, as we all know, the competence of 
an educational worker in India is judged by the salary he 
receives and the administrative position he holds. 
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A primary school teacher in a Municipal Corpora- 
tion school in Delhi once told the author that the teachers 
of his school never go to attend any of the departmental 
seminars on curriculum, method of teaching, school plan- 
ning or the like, organised by the Corporation in collabo- 
ration with the NCERT or the Teachers’ Training Colleges 
in Delhi. The reason, he revealed, was, “The Headmaster 
alone inevitably goes to attend each of these programmes. 
He does not hesitate to attend a seminar meant for the 
Mathematics teachers although he might never be teach- 
ing Mathematics; he will attend the curriculum meet for 
Geography although he might not be knowing that sub- 
ject. He must go there, as far as he can manage, for in 
addition to getting relief from the boring schedule or the 
working day at school, there he has several rounds of tea 
and delicious sweets, samosas, a lot of gossip among the 
friendly headmasters, and above all, many opportunities 
of winning favour of his departmental officers by flatter- 
ing them up somehow or the other.” 


We wonder whether this happens or not in many 
states of our country as per these very details. Nobody 
really asks teachers to give their reactions to the proposed 
educational goals, political innovations or experiments. 


However, we should not forget that there are some 
practical difficulties also in ascertaining the views of 
teachers. Since teachers come from different backgrounds, 
naturally they are likely to have very divergent views 
which can render the task of the formulation of some 
well defined functional goals of education rather difficult. 
And also, not all teachers are really so much intellectually 
competent and alert as to be able to give their considered 
opinions on the significant educational matters. Then the 
question of financial implications immediately arises: how 
are we going to finance the opinion surveys of teachers 
on each and every educational issue since India now 
employs perhaps more teachers than even soldiers in its 
three armies? 
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Such are the limitations or difficulties usually pointed 
out by the educational bureaucrats and educational plan- 
ners in the country. How much convincing are these 
arguments? This is for the readers themselves to judge. 
In the ultimate analysis, however, we may say that it is 
certainly dysfunctional to let the teachers suffer from the 
sense of alienation when such vital academic questions 
with which they are closely concerned are being dis- 
cussed. Ways and means could be devised to seek the 
collaboration of school teachers - even of the primary and 
preprimary schools - in the solution of such important 
questions. It certainly goes to the discredit of the Educa- 
tion Commission that it also could not free itself from the 
prevailing bureaucratic tendencies: its task forces were 
invariably studded with the so-called ‘noted education- 
ists’ or the ‘your most faithful servant’ type of yes-men in 
the educational India!), and nowhere were the actual 
teachers given their due representation. The Education 
Commission’s disregard of the teachers’ right to partici- 
pate in the details on which foundation of India’s educa- 
tional future was sought to be erected is certainly a very 
sad and unfortunate commentary en the capabilities of 
our teachers in schools and colleges. 


We have sufficient reasons to blame the teachers’ 
organisations also in this respect. Our teachers’ 
Organisations have almost always been active on ques- 
tions about grades, salaries, dismissals, appointments and 
transfers etc., but seldom have they taken active interest 
in initiating really worth-while educational debates. At 
best they have shown some smartness in conducting 
some post-mortem operations in education and that too 
in a very slipshod manner. Most of them were literally 
asleep when the Education Commission Report was be- 
nS prepared, but after the report was out some of them 
did try to make a vain show of their academic leadership 
by printing some leaflets containing the summary of the 
recommendations of the Education Commission. They 
have been very ineffective in mobilising intellectual re- 
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sources which could be at their command, and in 
organising any meaningful or functional discussions on 
the various educational issues, concepts and verdicts 
thrown in the forefront by the Education Commission. 


Thus teachers as individuals as well as in groups 
have really failed in acting as a powerful social determi- 
nant of the educational goals of the country. It is high 
time that our teachers are educated to realise their new 
role of understanding, discussing and commenting on the 
proposed educational changes continuously, otherwise 
the future of education as a social institution in India is 
going to remain as bleak as a social institution in India is 
going to remain as bleak as it appears to be to most of us 
today. Not only the society but the teachers also must try 
to improve the image of teachers in India urgently. Let 
our teachers know that in Daniel Learner’s criteria of a 
modern man, his or her capability to express opinions on 
a wide range of current problems, emphathy and mobile 
personality are the most important ones. Unless our 
teachers acquire these characteristics, how are they going 
to be rated as modern teachers and functional leaders of 
our society? ` 


Students - In the long and variegated educational 
history of the world, student as a determinant of educa- 
tional goals has always been an unheard of phenomenon. 
Nobody has ever really taken into account the wishes of 
students while deciding the aims and contents of educa- 
tion, although there has been a lot of talk of ‘child- 
centred’ education, stimulated by the views of noted 
educationists like Rousseau, Froebel, Montessori, Dewey, 
Tagore and the like. Sociologically speaking, it is only 
during the present century and more so in the nineteen- 
sixtys that as a result of the unrest and protest of students 
many educationists, politicians, and educational planners 
Started realizing that the students also could be a signifi- 
cant determinant of the educational goals in a country. 
The growing trends of unemployment among trained 
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engineers, teachers, social workers in developed as well 
as developing countries like India, and the student resent- 
ment, frustration and protests over it have compelled 
educationists in many countries to seriously re-examine 
the existing educational policies, targets, goals, contents, 
processes, and facilities of education. 


Dr. R. Kohane, a Professor of Sociology from Israel, 
exemplified this in his talk on university education in a 
staff seminar in the Faculty of Education, Jamia Millia on 
September 26, :-70. According to his first-hand experi- 
ences of the university education in the U.S.A., half of the 
programmes of the American Universities deal with the 
welfare and appeasement programme for the student. In 
India also, the recent trend of cutting down the Humber 
of seats in the institutions of teacher-training, engineering 
and social work, and the growing discussion on the need 
of allowing greater student participation in the university 
and college affairs are in fact the tangible proofs of the 
realization of the worth of students as a potential social 
determinant of the changing educational goals in India- 


howsoever slow and confused they might still appear to 
be. 


Robert R. Iffert, in a national study of American 
College students in 1957, had found that the male 
students were more interested in preparing for a voca- 
tion while women were more interested in getting 4 
liberal education. The students from a middle or lower 
socio-economic background were likely to be academi- 
cally more oriented than those from an upper, socio- 
economic background. 


Although there is no such parallel study available in 
India, yet the author’s observations of the India educa- 
tional situation show that almost the same trend operates 
here also. In our colleges and universities, one invariably 
finds a large number of girls offering Arts subjects like 
Philosophy, Hindi, Sociology, History, Sanskrit, etc., while 
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a large number of boys offer subjects functional to their 
future professional life, like Science and Commerce sub- 
jects, and “paying” arts subjects like Economics, English 
Literature, Public Administration etc. This trend is indica- 
tive of the desires, motivations, orientations and aspira- 
tions of our students. At the school stage, no one has ever 
tried to conduct any such systematic' research study or 
even to make close observations. In spite of the fact that 
the walls of lecture halls of our teacher’s training colleges 
constantly echo the greatly spirited talk about child- 
centred education, all educational goals and other poli- 
cies at the school stage almost invariably are dictated by 
the elders’ experiences, opinions and whims. Nobody 
really ever gives our children any opportunity of express- 
ing their opinions in this matter. 


The report of the “Studies in Sociology of Educa- 
tion” project of the NCERT conducted in eight states of 
India under the overall direction of Professor M.S. Gore, 
Director, Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, pro- 
vides us a lot of sociological data about school and college 
students in India, but it also gives nothing about the 
students perception or views on the educational goals in 
the country. 


National Crisis 


Although human beings in this age of science lay a 
great deal of emphasis on planning yet not unoften 
unplanned happenings or crises like war, enemy attack, 
rebellion, revolution, economic crisis, change of political 
ideology or any other unusual happening can act as an 
important determinant of drastic social and cultural 
changes including educational changes in a society. We 
can see that in India after years of unemployment, short- 
age of food and military unpreparedness till China and 
Pakistan attacked us, and communal riots, the Education 
Commission (1964-66) thought it proper to emphasize 
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vocationalization, agricultural development, social and 
national integration and reorganization of the NCC 
programme. The Education Policy 1966 emphasized these 
goals. Also there is another perspective in which certain 
achievements of a foreign country might be treated as 
forming a great threat or crisis to a nation and that may 
sometimes force an immediate revision or change in the 
existing educational goals and policies. Such a thing 
happened when the U.S.S.R. had launched the first 
satellite in orbit in 1956. The American took that achieve- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. as a threat to their nation. A wave 
of restlessness spread throughout the U.S.A., as they felt 
that in the sphere of science and technology the U.S.S.R. 
had beaten them. This forced a drastic change in the 
U.S.A. educational goals and policies; sciences were giverv 
priority over humanities and social sciences, and a great 
deal of stress was placed on improving the quality of its 
teaching and popularity. Now we are witnessing the 
result of that functional revision of the educational goals 
in the U.S.A. in 1956. Thereafter the Americans have 


successfully reached the moon, and they have acquired 
immense knowledge of the universe. 
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Teacher, Pupiland Teacher-Pupil 
Relationship: Sociological 
Perspectives 


L Introduction Comments 


The sociological approach to education impels us to 
realize that it is erroneous to treat the concepts of teacher, 
pupil and teacher-pupil interaction static or unchanging, 
as most educationists and writers of educational books 
generally do. These concepts have been inextricably linked 
up with the various socio-cultural and economic factors 
of the different societies in different periods. Full justice to 
these concepts can be done only when we try to analyse 
the various conceptions of school prevalent in the human 
civilization, since the concepts of teacher, pupil and 
teacher-pupil interaction are, in fact, the essential parts of 
the bigger concept of school. 


II. The Concepts of School in Human Civilization and 
Our Frame of Reference 


A research on the different concepts of schools preva- 
lent in the human societies in time and space has led the 


author to the discovery of a number of such concepts. 
They are as follows: 


1. The Ashram type of School. 
2. The Monastery type of School 
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3. The Mosque type of School 

4. The Guild type of School 

5. The Family type of School 

6. The Concentration Camp type of School 
7. The Army type of School 

8. The Guerrilla type of School 

9. The Factory type of School 

10. The Workshop type of School 

11. The School as a teaching-shop 

12. The Geisha-home type of School 

13. The School as an animal circus 

14. The School as a flock of rote-parrots 
15. The School as a political forum 

16. The School as a reformist body 

17. The School as a tele-club 

18. The School as an invisible college 


19. The School as a training institution or society 
for the prevention of hazards in the unknown 
future. 

We shall offer some very brief comments on each of 

these different conceptions of school in the human civili- 
zation with particular reference to the following aspects: 


A) Teacher : 
(i) How was the teacher viewed? Or, what was 
the role of the teacher? 


(ii) Was that role ascribed one or achieved one? 
(iii) Due to which factors did he command respect 
for or recognition of his role in the particular 
society? 
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(iv) What characteristics in the teacher’s personality 
Were considered necessary? 


(u) What was the over-all orientation of the 
teacher—individualistic social or spiritual? 


(vi) Which groups/sections of the particular society 
did support the teacher’s role? 


B) Student: 
(i) Who were the students? 
(ii) What was their status ? 


(iii) How were they expected to behave with the 
teacher? 


C) Teacher-Pupil Interaction: 


(i) What was the over-all form or model of social 
interaction between the teacher and the pupil 
in the given conception of school? 


(ii) Did the teacher discriminate with the pupils? If 
yes, on what basis? 


(iii) What were the prevailing folk-ways relating to 
the teacher-pupil interaction in the given con- 
ception of school? 


(iv) How far was the teacher-pupil interaction func- 
tional to the realization of the aims or goals of 
education in the given society? 


It is with this frame of reference that we shall 


examine the concepts of teacher, pupil and their interac- 
tion in the following pages. : 


HI. The Teacher: A Study in Comparative Sociology 
(i) The Role of the Teacher 


The teacher in the Ashram-school of the Vedic age in 
India was essentially a high priest type of role-player. 
Although in the Monastery school of the Buddhist period, 
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the Mosque school of the Muslim period and the Church 
School of the Medieval Europe, the teachers were consid- 
ered to be more or less priests due to the religious nature 
of their main life activities, yet we should not forget that 
the teacher of the Monastery school was essentially a 
monk, whose function was more or less to discipline the 
lives of the younger pupils or monks or nuns under him. 


The Mosque school teacher was only a part-time teacher, 


priesthood being his foremost occupation. The Church 
]so be viewed more or less as 


school teacher’s role could a 
acher. In the Guild’ school, 


that of the Mosque school te 
the teacher was essentially a master craftsman who had 


to train raw hands in the crafts. 

Those included in the category of family schools 
have been the so-called Pestalozzi schools, Kindergarden 
schools and Montessori schools. The dominant idea be- 
hind these schools seems to be to provide a familiar 
environment for the growing children. And, that is why, 
the teacher was viewed as a parent-teacher and not just 
as a teacher in such schools. Without parental values and 


behavioural characteristics he would not succeed in his 


role. 

The concentration camp, the army and the guerrilla 
squad also have provided very interesting models or 
conceptions of school, which have been limited by quite 
a sizeable number of teachers in different societies in 
different periods including the modern age. Whenever a 
teacher assumes the role of a ruthless and exploitative 
dictator towards the students under his charge, who 
have to bear heavy punishment under him, we can trace 
out that, knowingly or unknowingly, he is following the 


model of a typical Nazi in-Chief of a con- 


Commander-in- 
centration camp of Jews, Gypsies and the captives of the 
Allied forces. One cou 


Id easily see the depressed spirits of 
the unfortunate stude 


nts of such teachers from their 
sullen faces and pale eyes. The army which is 77 
quite a rigid form of bureaucracy, has also provided 
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inspiration to some schools in different societies. The 
teachers in such schools would not be as ruthless and 
exploitative as those in the concentration type of schools, 
but they would invariably work according to the rigid 
code of discipline prescribed for them as well as for their 
subordinates. The Guerrilla squad training Centre could 
be a model of a school in which the teacher took upon 
himself the task of preparing young soldiers for a political 
ideology to which he was wedded. There could not be 
much difference between the role of such a teacher and 
that of a teacher who is politically active and who is 
viewing his school merely as a political forum for the 
propagation of his favourite political ideology. There are 
be only a few schools of this type today, but who could 
say with certainty that there are not such teachers in a 
number of colleges in many countries of the present-day 
world? Their main object is simply to indoctrinate. 


In the large or crowded schools—the so-called ‘com- 
mon schools’ of modern India the teacher is forced to 
view his role as that of a factory worker who is generally 
disinterested in or alienated from the process as well as 
the product of his mechanical role-plying. The teacher in 
a modern workshop type of school (the summer schools 
of the UGC, NCERT etc., and seminars, are emulative 
examples) act as an introducer or catalyst of change in 
the exiting practices of the sizeable number of the 
programme participants under his charge. 


A leisurely stroll in any thickly populated locality in 
any Indian city or town can enable one to discover scores 
of schools which are literally managed by private owners 
as teaching shops wherein teachers actually have to play 


the role of cheating (rather than teaching) their clients, 
for that is their ‘business.’ 


A number of the so-called ‘public schools’ on mod- 
ern India can be viewed as the homes of the Geishas 
of Japan. Like the latter, they cater to the needs of 
the prosperous, luxury-seeking, sophisticated and 
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extravagant members of the elite of our society. These 
schools are organised as decorative Geisha homes. The 
teachers have to play the role of a Geisha, attracting and 
entertaining their clients, softly and shyly. 


There have existed schools in many human societies 
which have derived their inspiration from animal circus. 
Their teachers act as ring-masters in the arena and the 
Student’s of different psychological characteristics are 
trained to follow their instructions wonderfully. And who 
is not aware of the most familiar image of teacher as a 
leader-parrot whose role is to see that his followers are 
enable to cram up and then reproduce certain bits of 
knowledge? 


In the schools run by reformist bodies like the Brahmo 
Samaj, Arya Samaj, etc., one can find many teachers who 
are inspired by the ideals of the leaders of the respective 
social reform movements. To them, teaching is a sort of 
sanskritizing process— much more than mere instruction 
in certain school subjects. 


Then there are three ultra-modern types of schools. 
In many schools of the West, and now in a few Asian 
countries as well, television is being used as a teacher so 
much that the living teacher has almost been thrown in 
the background. He is now there merely to explain or 
supplement the things taught by the grand teacher—the 
television. The so-called ‘invisible college’, which is a 
secondary association of the members of a specialised 
field of knowledge who try to develop the frontiers of 
knowledge by inventing new ideas and quickly commu- 
nicating their findings and then by commenting on them 
sincerely, is yet another growing type of ultra-modern 
school. Evidently, such a school is not meant for children 
or adolescents. Anyone of the follow-members, who is 
able to come out with a new idea and influence others by 
comes a teacher or leader of 


its greatness or worth, be 
others and continues to be so till another innovator 


suddenly comes forward as bigger scholar than him. 
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A growing number of the advocates of the 
‘Socialisation for the Unknown’ would like to develop 
their school on the model of some sort of society for the 
prevention of future hazards in the lives of its members. 
The teacher in such an ultra-modern type of school 
would be playing his role correctly and effectively if 
instead of acting as a carrier of the cultural heritage 
of the generations he is able to present a blue-print of 
the future society and the unknown hazards therein 
and to know as to how they ought to be met by the 
people then. His emphasis would thus be on the develop- 
ment of certain bold, calculated, functional skills rather 


than leading his Pupils on the oft-beaten paths of knowl- 
edge. 


Thus we have seen that there are bound to be 
differences in the role-conceptions of teachers in the 
different conceptions of schools. 


(ii) The Source of Role Assignment 


What is the source of the role assignment of a 
teacher, or how does a teacher come to occupy his role? 
This is a very valid question for if the role is an ascribed 
one, i.e., one that is handed over to him along his 
ancestral lines due to his special caste, class or occupa- 
Fonal position or religious position, there are many chances 
that he ‘will not be quite flexible or dynamic in his 
approach and teaching might simply be a ritual for him. 
If, however, he has acquired the role of a teacher by dint 
of his personal efforts, then in most cases vve might find 
him conscious of his obligations and open-minded and 
dynamic in his role performance. As vve knovvn the 
teacher”s role in the Ashram, Monastery, Mosque and 
Church schools and also in many cases in the teaching- 
shop type of schools tends to be an ascribed one, vvhile in 
others it is generally an acquired one. The teachers have 
to undergo certain amount of Professional training for 
acquiring this role. There are greater possibilities of these 
teachers being mobilised in the teaching profession, 
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whereas those for whom teaching has been an ascribed 
role would neither like to be nor will be accepted as 
members of a formal professional organisation of teach- 
ers. Due to their poor academic background and hered- 
ity, such teachers are likely to be generally looked down 
by others, for in the world of knowledge one who does 
not acquire knowledge by his own efforts is generally 
looked down in most of the societies. One often finds 
such teachers smitten by inferiority complex and 
demoralisation in modern times. Due to limited range of 
their knowledge, rigidity of outlook and decadent values 
they are usually caricatured as frogs in the well. The 
teacher’s role in the factory type of schools is partly 
acquired and partly ascribed, for only poor people gener- 
ally become teachers in such schools. 


(iii) Social Determinants of Teacher's Recognition 


Due to what facts is a teacher respected or recognised 
in a particular society? In the Ashram, Monastery and 
Mosque or Church types of schools, it was due to his 
religious affiliation or close proximity to religion and the 
religious scriptures and mosterly over the knowledge of 
the super-natural happenings that he was generally re- 
spected. In the Guild type of school, his superb expertise 
coupled with his organisational capacity maintained the 
halo around his role. In the family-extension type of 
schools like the Kindergarten and Montessori schools the 
teacher’s capability to behave like a parent — cheerful, 
loving, inspiration, understanding and communicable — 
could alone keep him in public esteem. The teachers in 
the concentration camp or prison types of schools are real 
by never respected either by the students or by the society 
at large, they are obeyed only due to terror that they are 
able to spread. The teachers of Guerrilla and political 
forum types of schools might be rather looked down by 
the society at large, but due to the ideological homogene- 
ity among them and their limited circle of faithful follow- 
ers, they enjoyed almost a hero-worship type of recogni- 
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tion in their small little worlds. The teacher of the army 
type of school was and is still respected. 


In a factory-type of school, as most of the govern- 
ment and corporation schools in India these days are, 
teachers are very low in social and economic status just 
as ordinary workers are in an average industrial concern. 
Nobody really respects him, for he has no power to harm 
or to distribute political or economic gains to others. The 
teachers of the workshop an divisible college type of 
schools derive their respect from their capability to throw 
new ideas which influence the students. The teachers of 
the teaching shops, as sociologist Srinivas rightly pointed 
out, although quite low in their socio-economic status 
and professional commitment, earn “the gratitude of 
anxious parents of students.” 


The teachers of the so-called “Public Schools’, which 
according to us are more or less Geisha type of schools, 
enjoy quite high prestige since they teach in prestigious or 
elite institutions which are attended by the wards of rich 
and socially and politically influential members of society. 
And also because they are in most cases very efficient in 
their role-performance. The teachers of the circus or rote- 
parrot type of schools have some respect for their well 
trained faculties of memory, mental reproduction and 
organisation. The teachers of the ultra-modern types of 
schools enjoy respect to the extent they are imaginative, 
innovative and tactful enough to arouse learning and 

problem-solving capabilities in their inquisitive pupils. 


(iv) Desirable Characteristics of a Teacher 


Religiosity, good character, simple living and high- 
thinking, humanitarian outlook and kindness were the 
common characteristics which teachers of the Ashram, 
Monastery, Mosque and family-extension types of schools 
were expected to possess. In addition to them, the Ashram 
schoo] teacher was characterised with universal values 
and high degree of intellectual capabilities. The teachers 
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of the Monastery type of school and the reformist body 
type of school have been expected to be imbued with the 
intense fervour or desire for social reform. The teachers of 
the Guild, Workshop, Army and the Geisha type of 
schools have been efficient in bureaucratic systems or 
procedures and organisational rigidity. The teacher of the 
Concentration type of schools would be characterised by 
the negative characteristics, like cruelty, rigidity, insensi- 
tivity to human sentiments and exploitation. The teacher 
of the Factory type of schools is, in most cases, likely to 
be frustration. The teaching-shopkeeper’s functional char- 
acteristics are his capacity to run his school as a viable 
economic enterprise, to make economic gains by a num- 
ber of pretexts, to bluff his students by teaching haphaz- 
ardly, less and poorly and to be clever like petty shop- 
keepers. Often they have very pragmatic or functional 
values and traits and they are shorn of idealism of all 
sorts. 


Oratory, capacity to indoctrinate, cleverness and 
high degree of flexibility and empathy are very much 
expected of the teachers who work in schools which 
derive their organisational inspiration from political fo- 
rums. The teacher of a tele-club type of school must be 
Well up in the information about the T.V. programmes 
and must be punctual and smart man and a good 
controller and commentator. The teacher of the last type 
of school in our list must be a highly imaginative, well 
informed, communicable and inspiring type of personal- 
ity, as he has to develop proper socialisation in children 
for the unprecedented or unknown situations in their life. 


Communicability, leadership and knowledgeability 
are expected of the teachers of all kinds of schools. 


This brief analysis has perhaps conveyed the idea 
that it would be wrong to enumerate a common list of 
characteristics which all teachers would or should pos- 
Sess. There could not be any one set of universal values as 
Such. In order to be successful in any given type of school 
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in which a teacher is employed, he or she shall have to 
discover as to what characteristics, values, things and 
reference groups are functional to his or her role-perfor- 
mance. However, good character, honesty of purpose, 
communicability, leadership and knowledge are the char- 
acteristics which should be present in a teacher in any 
kind of school. 


(v) The Overall Value-Orientation of Teachers 


In different societies and in different ages, the value- 
orientations of teachers are bound to be different. How- 
ever, we may broadly comment that the value-orienta- 
tions of teachers of the ashram type, guild type, family 
type, factory type, workshop type, invisible college type, 
circus type rote parrot class type, tele-club type and 
‘hazards prevention society’ type of schools have usually 
universalistic value orientation, whereas those of the rest 
of the kinds of schools have generally particularistic 
value-orientation. For the former, the knowledge should 
be freely communicable for the furtherance of universal 
values. In the latter type to school, teachers, preference 


for a certain narrow range of goals, values and activities 
is usually seen. 


(vi) The Supporting Groups for the Teachers 


The Ashram type of schools were supported by 
rulers, Brahmins and rich business class people. The 
monastery type of schools were supported by rulers and 
common people. The guild type of schools-had the sup- 
port of lower and lower middle class of people, and so 
have had the family type of schools. The concentration 
camp, guerrilla type and the political forum type of 
schools were in fact dependent upon political groups. 
The army and the factory types of schools have generally 
been dependent upon state support. The teaching-shop 
type of schools cannot exist without a hospitable mass of 
people who are now becoming conscious of the impor- 
tance of education in the modern times. All the other 
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types of schools are more or less dependent upon the 
support of the elities—the middle and upper classes of 
society —who command much economic, social as vvell as 
political povver. 


(vil) The Prevailing Images of School Teachers in India. 


A very large majority of the Indian schools are 
common schools, literally meant for children of all classes 
and groups of people, but virtually meant for the children 
of lower and lower middle classes who are poor. The 
teachers of such schools are, by and large, poor. The 
majority of the male teachers among them come from the 
lower and lower middle classes; the majority of women 
teacher, however, do come from well-off homes, but their 
number is certainly much smaller than that of male 
teachers.? The over-all real position or status of the school 
teachers is thus quite low. Their economic limitations and 
the constraints of their white-collared profession have 
forced them to eke out a very miserable living. Being 
rather poorly organised in the form of a professional 
group, they are necessarily very weak before politicians 
and bureaucrats. The fact that most of them have also 
very poor record of academic achievement still lowers 
down the morale and position of this group of teachers. 
And, that is why, many damaging images or caricatures 
of school teachers are still prevalent in the Indian society. 
Not unoften they have been portrayed the beasts of 
burden by cartoonists. All sort of gratis work of the state 
and the society—right from the census of men to the 
census of villages cattle, and from the holding of village 
Panchayat elections to the cleanliness of the village streets, 
or the likes is very easily thrown on their shoulder. Most 
of these teacher have been quite traditional and ardent 
supporters of the traditional forms of social discrimina- 
tions, and this has further lowered their position in the 
eyes of other progressive sections of the modernising 
Indian society. The growing practice of tuition-hunting, 
nepotism in examinations, intentional carelessness in teach- 
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ing and the tendency of wasting away their duty hours 
in gossips and amusement have caused great harm to the 
teacher’s status in the Indian society today. The bitter 
truth is that although the economic conditions of school 
teachers, and especially secondary and higher secondary 
schools teachers, are not so bad and they are certainly 
better than most other blue-collared as well as the white- 
collared professions, yet we find that they enjoy less 
respect than others in the society. 


Not many parents wish to meet a common school 
teacher unless it is absolutely necessary. The reason is 
pure and simple : he is afraid that the teacher may 
somehow or the other force him to agree to engage him 
as a private tutor of his ward. Some teachers in towns 


green vegetable, tobacco, gur (molasses) or the like, from 
their homes even today such practices are formally con- 
sidered to be undesirable by their employers. 


The Indian films, novels and short stories have, by 
and large, indicated what a simpleton the school teacher 
even today is. Lest they should arouse public sentiments 


who are not unoften found in the ranks and files of the 
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unless they strive hard to raise the levels of their profes- 
sional commitment and to understand and act according 
to the social philosophy of change in the modernising 
Indian society today. 


IV. The Concept of Student 


A very cursory yet perhaps very valid comment on 
the social origins of school students in most of the societ- 
ies in the past would be that they came generally from 
the ranks of elites; they were the sons of kings, ministers, 
high-placed officials, rich businessmen, priests, army of- 
ficers or the like. There were only a few poor pupils in the 
schools of the past, and they too were largely confined to 
the religious types of school like the ashram, monastery, 
mosque, or church schools. The growth of humanism and 
democratic traditions during the last 6-7 decades years in 
Particular has brought about a radical change in the 
whole situation in most countries. Now even the common 
man are as eager to provide formal education, at least 
school education, to his children. Quite a large number of 
the nations today are democracies. Most of them have 
already made provisions for universal compulsory educa- 
tion upto certain standards for their subjects. The grow- 
ing prosperity of the workers, peasants and other hith- 
erto neglected sections of the different societies during 
recent years has also helped in changing their educa- 
tional situation. Now education is a much sought-after 
consumption commodity and people are prepared to 
make many sacrifices in their lives for the sake of their 
children’s education. Many inducements in the form of 
Scholarships and freeships granted to students by secular 
and welfare states like India have also brought many 
children from poor home to the portals of formal educa- 
tional institutions. The sum and substance of all this is 
that now pupils come from all sorts of social classes and 
groups. Whatever vestige of discrimination In the enrol- 
ment of pupils in schools and colleges are still ə. 
on, not only the politicians and enlightened citizens but 
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even pupils themselves are seen impatient to crumble 
them down. 


A very significant sociological implication of the 
situation is that today a teacher cannot behave like the 
great teacher of Aryavarta, Guru Dronacharya, who 
could refuse to accept Eklavya, a tribal boy, ,as his pupil, 
or like the old typed headmaster of the generations of our 
grandfather or father, who had full powers to rusticate 
any student from his school for any grave default of the 
latter’s part. Today the teacher is virtually helpless in 
preventing anybody from becoming his pupil and also 
helpless in forcing him to behave according to his per- 
sonal wishes or whims. The pupil has not only the force 
of his parents’ socio-economic and political status but 
also of the growing and threatening force of the youth 
community at his back. The modern pupil is quite con- 
scious of his vigorous confluence of the forces at his 
command. And, therefore, he has a radically different 
concept of himself from that one which a pupil of the 
Ashram type of school, some twenty centuries earlier, 
had of himself. Now he is powerful and hence very bold. 
He is arrogant and the knows that it is his arrogance and 
not his docility or submissiveness before self-seeking el- 
ders and corrupt leaders which will in effect help him in 
carving out a career for himself in this competitive world. 
And hence, while an average teacher still cherishes in his 
mind the image of an ideal pupil to be extremely meek 
and submissive before him and completely devoted to his 
studies and to the teacher’s advices, and the average 
pupil of today strikes the key-note of conflict in all his 
dealings with his teachers in his educational career. The 
student is now emerging as a sort of competitor to his 
teachers in this sense; he is no more “the ‘most obedient 
type of traditional student” who would accept every 
single word which his Guruji utters. 


Many unpleasant situations in the relations between 
teachers and pupils these days all over the world, and 
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especially in the developing countries like India, arise 
actually due to the lack of this realisation on the part of 
teachers. Many teachers, who are elitist or discrimina- 
tory in their approach towards students, are bound to be 
more unhappy these days, for the pupils as well as 
society at large really expect him (the pupil) to be critical 
and competitive in his behaviour. 


V. The Concept of Teacher-Pupil Relationship 


"The teacher today is the natural enemy of the 
student” —so remarked V.V. John, in the National Semi- 
nar on “The Sociology of the Teaching Profession in 
India” held at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, 
in February 1968. This brief remark subsumes almost the 
whole range of the emerging or changing social situations 
involved in the teacher-pupil interaction in the contem- 
porary societies of the world. 


Let us try to prefix our main discussion by this brief 
comment that in most kinds of schools described by us 
earlier in this chapter, the social interaction between the 
teacher and the pupil has been, in some form or the 
other, of the conjunctive or integnative nature. The pupil 
had to surrender himself before the teacher; he had to 
accommodate, cooperate, assimilate or integrate with his 
teacher, and then study under him for the sake of the 
realisation of the educational goals prescribed for him. 
the Indian teachers, still 


Most teachers, especially 
ancient Vedic Gurus and 


wish to bask in the glory of the ; ' 
carry their halo around their heads inspite of their several 


weaknesses and dysfunctions, and continue to expect of 
their students to behave in the same way as the Vedic 
pupils did before their teachers. 


Now the difficulties have arisen on many fronts. 


Firstly, the teachers themselves are not ideal ones like 
pupils know this fact 


their Vedic counterparts, and their 
well the teachers both 


very well. Secondly, the pupils as t 
ate conscious of the fact that there ar Me clearly defined 
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and reasonably achievable or functional goals of educa- 
tion before them, and hence, each one of them can afford 
to behave in irresponsibly and yet not be caught. Thirdly, 
an average .pupil's social environment is competitive, 
rough and full of tensions, and so he has developed 
certain propensities towards interacting with others in 
one or the other form of disjunctive social processes. 
Fourthly, the pupil instead of venerating his teacher 
scornfully looks at him as a watch-dog of the tormenting 
or pinching traditions of the society. Although the pupils 
themselves are very much traditional in their outlook, as 
many research studies have shown, yet strangely enough 
they are simply shocked when they find their teachers 
also being traditionalists and regressonists like others. 
Fifthly, the pupils are now aware of the fact of the 
diminished or curbed power of the teacher to punish 
them although they might have insulted or pained him in 
any way they liked. They know that the politician and 
the press may be readily available to them to pull down 
the prestige of any stubborn teacher. 


What is the ultimate consequence of these significant 
trends? Many teachers, and especially the college teach- 
ers throughout the world, are now seriously brooding 
over the various implications of these points. They are 
gradually contributing to the building up of a sort 
of functional strategy of their interaction with their 
pupils. 

Some of the salient features of this emerging strategy 
may be put as under : ; 


(1) “Do not bother much about teaching knowl- 
edge, but bother much about keeping the students in 


good humour by cutting jokes, telling stories or giving 
frivolous comments”. 


(2) “Do not check any student when he or she is 


displaying his emotions in any manner. Just gloss over it 
as if you have not seen it.” 
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(8) “Do not expect a consistent attitude of respect for 
the teacher on the part of the pupil. Adopt an ascetic’s 
attitude of becoming insensitive to the respect or insult 
shown by the pupil.” 


(4) “Encourage the pupil in every possible manner 
even when he might not actually deserve it.” 


(5) “Pose outwardly that you are fair to all students 
but enter into tacit or undercover understanding with 
dominant student leaders in order to maintain peaceful 
classrooms.” 


(6) “Do not bother much about teaching everything. 
The students can read themselves also from books, notes 
and keys readily available to them everywhere.” 


Such are the constituents of the strategy which 
tactful teachers have built these days in many countries 
including the U.S.A. and India. The philosophers and 
our teachers having philosophical moorings might raise 
their brows while reading about them and might like to 
dismiss them as unethical or undesirable type of social 
interaction between the teacher and his pupils. But let us 
not forget that even to them this seems to be the only 
functional one. The students and the society at large - 
politicians, parents, administrators included - feel fairly 
happy at such strategies these days. It would not be fully 
correct to say that this is so because the students and 
society at large are, by and large, corrupt and ease- 
loving. May it not be that they are happy because they 
are finding that the whole concept and the strategies of 
the teacher are undergoing a radical change, which seeks 
to elevate the position of the pupil; at par with the 
teacher. Instead of being a blind follower of the teacher, 
the pupil is now being treated as a fellow companion. 
. And this naturally must have implications for the meth- 
ods of teaching too. The change has started coming 
anyway; the exploitation or the misery of the pupil is on 
the diminishing side. These are welcome symptoms for 
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the students and their societies. Any sensitive student of 
sociology of knowledge will certainly welcome some as- 
pects of this emerging strategy, since it will necessarily 
have meaningful consequences for the system: how knowl- 
edge should be created, prescribed for studies, communi- 
cated, assimilated and then evaluated. 


We are not eulogising this emerging strategy or 
advocating for its acceptance. All we wish to emphasise 
here is that the very fact that such a strategy is being 
evolved by many thinking teachers these days shows that 
the need of change in the concepts concerned has been 
fully realised. Now it will depend upon the capability of 
the educationists, how best to utilise this felt need in 
developing new functional strategies. 
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Sociology of School 
Class Room 


I. Introduction Comments 


The sociology of classroom is a very important and 
yet so far the lest developed branch of sociology of 
education. The teaching-learning process, in ultimate 
analysis, is a social interaction which goes on in the 
classroom, lecture hall, laboratory or craft room of an 
educational institution. A proper sociological analysis of 
such a process, which is the sunimum bonum of education, 
must take into account a number of social, cultural and 
psychological factors which seek to influence the actors 
and their actions involved therein. 


Since the interest of sociologists and social 
anthropolosis in the area of education is of the recent 
past only, the psychologists have hitherto been having 
almost their complete dominance in this area. While there 
is no denying the fact that psychology has greatly helped 
in understanding a number of aspects of learning, it must 
be remarked that it has also been responsible for giving a 
number of static, rigid and even wrong conclusions about 
it. Professor W.B. Brookover, who is considered to be a 
very senior and leading sociologist of education in the 
United States of America, has very clearly remarked as 


under in this connection : 
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“The commonly accepted conceptions of classroom 
learning stem primarily from individual psychological 
theory. They generally originate from the experimental 
learning laboratory or the dynamic psychological theories 
of Freud and his followers. Both these theoretical frame- 
works have contributed much to our understanding of 
human behaviour. They are not directly applicable, how- 
ever, to the classroom situation, because they are not 


derived from an analysis of learning in such a social 
context. 


“Contemporary theories also posit learning as essen- 
tially a function of the biological organism and tend to 
disregard the importance of the social context in which 
learning occurs. The common conception of the intelli- 
gence quotient as a presumed measure of some innate 
ability to learn reflects these learning theories. Although 
we know of the inaccuracies and inadequacies of intelli- 
gence tests, we decide whether a student can learn 
algebra, language, physics or abstract philosophy at the 
basis of his LQ.1 


II. The Parsonian Frame of Reference for the Analysis 


of the School Class. 


Professor Talcott Parsons, the next eminent theorist 
in sociology, has enriched the field of sociology of educa- 
tion of contributing an analytical paper on “The School 


Class as a Social “System : Some of its Functions in 
American Society.”? 


Let us, first of all, briefly see hovv Parsons has 
analysed the school class in which teaching-learning 
takes place. He has divided his paper into seven sections: 
The problem : Socialization and Selection 
The Structure of the Elementary School Class 
The Nature of School Achievement 


ye ə qə 


Family and Peer Groups in Relation to the 
School Class | 
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5. Socialization and Selection in the Elementary — 
School 


6. Differentiation and Selection in the Secondary 
School 


7. Conclusion 


The highlights of the positions taken by Parsons in 


these sections are as under: 


Introductory Comments 


(i) 


(ii) 


(1) 
(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(a) 


An analysis of the elementary and secondary school 
class as a social system and of the selection of its 
student to its primary functions in the society as an 
agency of socialization and allocation has been at- 
tempted in the paper. 


The significant unit of analysis taken is the complex 
of classes attended by the same pupil. 


The Problem : Socialization and Selection 


From the functional point of view, the school class 
can be tested as an agency of socialization, i.e., an 
agency through which individual personalities are 
trained to become motivationally and _ technically 
adequate to the performance of the adult roles. 


A number of other institutions and groups of the 
ve as the agencies of socialization, but 


society also ser 
ed as the “focal 


the school class may be regard 
socializing agency.” 

n function may be summed up as the 
s of the commitments and 
tial pre-requisites their of 
may further be di- 


The socializatio 
development in individual 
capacities which are essen 
future role-performance. Thes 
vided as under : 


Commitments : 


(i) Commitments to implementation of the broad 


values of society. 
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(2) 


(ii) 


(ii) 
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(ii) Commitments to the performance of a specific 
type of role within the structure of society. 


Capacities : 


(i) Competence of skill to perform the tasks in- 
volved in the individual’s roles. 


(ii) “Role Responsibility” or the capacity to live 
upto other people’s expectations of the interper- 
sonal behaviour appropriate to these roles. 


(iii) The school class serves as an agency for doing 
two things : 


(a) primary agency by which these different 
components of commitments and capaci- 
ties are generated. 


(b) an agency of “man power” allocation. 


(iv) The main process of differentiation (which from 
another point of view is a selection) that occurs 
during elementary school takes place on a single 
man axis of achievement. 


The Structure of the Elementary School Class in the 
American Society 


Despite various school situations, a broad well- 
marked framework of elementary schools is as under 
: in the first three grades, the basic pattern includes 
one main teacher for the class, who teaches all 
subjects and who is in charge of the class generally. 


The class is composed of about 25 age-peers of both 
sexes drawn from a relatives small area - the 
neighbourhood. Except for age in’ certain respects, 
there is initially no formal basis for differentiation of 
status within the social class. 


The main structural differentiation develops gradu- 
ally on the single main axis indicated above as 
achievement. The following four factors help in it : 
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(a) 


(b) 


(o) 


(d) 
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The initial equalisation of the contestants, status 
buy age and by family background. 


The imposition of a common set of tasks which 
is, compared to most other tasks-areas, strik- 
ingly undifferentiated. 


There is a sharp polarization between the pu- 
pils in their initial equality and the single teacher 
who is an adult and “represents” the adult 
world. 


There is a relatively systematic process of evalu- 
ation of the pupil’s performances. This evalua- 
tion constitutes rewards and/or punishments 
for past performance; it is a basis of selection for 


future status in society. 


This structural pattern of the elementary school class 
needs to be qualified by these two important sets of 


qualification : 


(a) 


There are variations in the formal organization 
and procedures of the school class itself the 
most important variation being between the 
traditional schools and relatively progressive 


schools. 


The traditional schools put more emphasis on discrete 


Units of subject matter, whereas the progressive type al- 


lows more “indirect” teaching through “projects” and 


broader topical interests and there is more emphasis on 
8toups of pupils working together, compared to the tradi- 


tional direct relation of the individual pupil to the teacher, 


and there is greater permissiveness as opposed to strictness 
of discipline, and a de-emphasis on formal making. 


“My broad interpretation is that those people who 


emphasise independence training will tend to be 


, those who favour relatively progressive education.” 


(b) 


There are “informal” aspects of the school class, 
which are always somewhat at variance with 
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(3) 


(ii) 


(ii) 
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the formal expectations, as in the form of teach- 
ers encouraging group competition between boys 
and girls; teachers teaching pupils Particularly 
in violation to the universalistic expectations of 
the school. 


In spite of these two qualifications (a) and (b), the 


major characteristics of the elementary school class 
in America, outlined in the first three points above, 
still remain as such. 


The Nature of School Achievement 


The concept of the “achievement” expected of el- 
ementary school children includes (a) the purely 
“cognitive” learning of information, skills, and frames 
of reference associated with empirical knowledge 
and technological mastery, and, (b) moral learning- 
learning qualities of an ideal citizen, a leader, a 
respectful student of a teacher, 


a co-operative and 
considerable friend to his or her 


classmates etc. 


The striking fact about the achievement content is 
that in the elementary grades these two primary 
components are not clearly differentiated from each 


other. Rather, the pupils are evaluated in diffusely 
general terms. 


Family and Peer Groups in Relation to the School 
Class 


Generally the emotional problem of dependence-in- 
dependence continues to be a salient one throughout 
the period of the school age when the child continues 
to live in the parental household and be highly depen- 


dent, emotionally as well as instrumentally, on his par- 
ents. : 


Along with this, there is the area for association with 
age peers without detailed adult supervision. These 
peers may be tied to the family, neighbourhood or 
school. There are two marked sociological character- 
istics of these peers-groups : 
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(a) The fluidity of their boundaries: Individual chil- 
dren drift in and out of the associations. 

(b) The peer-groups sharp segregation by sex : to a 
striking degree this is enforced by the children 
themselves rather than by sex. 


The two psychological functions of peer-groups 
suggested by the above two characteristics are: 


(a) The peer-group is a field for the exercise of 
independence from audit control. 


(b) To provide the child a source of non-adult 

approval and acceptance. 

(iii) The school remains adult-controlled and, moreover, 
induces basically the same trend of identification as 
was induced by the family in the child’s pre-Oedipal 
stage. 

This is to say that the learning of achievement- 
Motivation is, psychologically speaking, a process of 
identification with the teacher, of doing well in school in 
order to please the teacher (often backed by the parents) 
in the same sense in which pre-oedipal child learns new 
Skills in order to please his mother. 

What is internalised through the process of identifi- 
Cation is a reciprocal pattern of role-relationship. 


(iv) The school class tends to be bifurcated as under : 
(a) On the one. hand, on the basis of identification 
with the teacher, or acceptance of her (or his) 
_ Tole as a model. 
(b) On the other hand, on the basis of identification 
with the pupil peer-group- 
(v) The teacher's role : 


re should be characterized by a 


Th -fi 
Bashers? o and differences 


combination of similarities t 
from parental figures. 
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Similarity : 


General superiority of adult relative to children. 
Differences: 


(a) The teacher is not ascriptively related to 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


the pupils, but is performing an occupa- 
tional role. 


Compared to parents, her (teacher’s) re- 
sponsibility to them is much more univer- 
salistic. 


Her role is much more oriented to perfor- 
mance rather than to solicitude for the 
emotional ‘need’ of children. 


Through identification with their (female) 
teacher children of both sexes learn that 
the category ‘women’ is not co-extensive 
with ‘mother’ (and future wife), but that 
the feminine role-personality is more com- 
plex than that. 


(iv) More than in the parent-child relationship, in school 
the child must internalise his relation to the teacher's 
role rather than her particular personality; this a 
major step in the internalization of universalistic 


(5) 


patterns. 


Socialization and Selection in the Elementary 
School 


(i) 


The most fundamental condition underlying the 
process of socialization is the sharing of 
common values be the two adult agencies 
involved —the family and the school. In this case 
the core is the shared valuation of achievement. 


It includes, above all, recognition that it is fair 
to give differential rewards for different levels 
of achievement, so long as there has been fair 
access to opportunity. 
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(ii) The rigour of this valuation pattern must be 
tempered by allowance for the difficulties and 
needs of the young child. There the quasi- 
motherliness of the teacher plays an important 
part. 

(iii) There must be a process of selective rewarding 
of valued performance. 


(iv) This initial differentiation tends to bring about 
a status system in the child. 


Within the general discussion of processes and con- 
ditions, it is important to distinguish as has been 
done earlier i.e. socialization of individual from the 
selective allocation of contingent to future roles. 


(i) Consequences for the learner (student): 


(a) The old family ties or ascribed identifica- 
tion are broken up. 


(b) A new, more independent identification 
and differentiated status within the new 
system begins to function. 


(ii) The common value on achievement is shared by 
units with different statuses in the system. It 
cuts across the differentiation of families by 
socio-economic status. 


(iii) This commitment to common values is not, 
however, the sole integrative mechanism coun- 
teracting the strain imposed by differentiation. 
Not only does the individual pupil enjoy family 
support, but teachers also like and indeed re- 
spect’ pupils on bases independent of achieve- 
ment status, and peer-group friendship lines, 
though correlated with position on the achieve- 
ment scale, again by new means coincide with 
it, but cross-cut it. i 


It is only within this framework of institutional- 
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(iv) 


(v) 


(vi) 


ized solidarity that the crucial selective process 
goes on through selective revvarding and the 
consolidation of its results into a status-differ- 
entiation vvithin the school class. 


İnstead of suggesting the common sense thing 
that indifference to school vvork represents an 
“alienation” from cultural and intellectual val- 
ues, its opposite may be true : that an important 
component of such indifference, including in 
extreme cases revolt against school discipline, is 
connected vvith the fact that the stakes are very 
high indeed. 


Those people vvho are exposed to contradictory 
Pressures are likely to be ambivalent, at the 
same time the personal stakes for them are 
higher than for the others. 


In particular for the upwardly mobile pupils, 
too much emphasis on school success would 
suggest ‘burning their bridge’ of association with 
their families and status peers. 


One of the reasons for the dominance of the 
anti-school side of the ideology is that it pro- 
vides a means of protest against adults, who are 


at the opposite pole in the socialisation situa- 
tion. 


Differentiation and selection in the Secondary 
School 


(i) 


Gi) 


With progression to higher grades, there is a 
greater frequency of plural teachers, through 
very generally still a single main teacher. 


The pupil is more systematically exposed to 
association with different people, both adults 
and age-peers, due to their taking optional sub- 
jects at the secondary stage. 
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(iii) The pupil is exposed to a wider range of sta- 
tuses than before, being thrown in with more 
age-peers, whom he does not encounter in his 
neighbourhood. Transitions to junior high and 
senior high school are apt to mean a consider- 
able reshuffling of friendship. 


(iv) There is an increase, in high schools, of organised 
extra-curricular activities. 


(v) Two particularly important shifts in the pat- 
terning of youth culture occur in this period: 


(a) emergence of more positive cross-sex rela- 
tionship outside the classroom, through 


dances, dating and the like, 


(b) much sharper prestige-stratification of in- 
formal peer groupings. 


(vi) Three different levels of erystallization of these 
youth-culture patterns may be distinguished: 


(a) Person having higher level of “outstanding” popu- 
larity and qualities of leadership. 


(b) ° Person considered to be a ‘good fellow’ in the 
sense of general friendliness and being ready to 
take responsibility in informal social situations. 


ordering on delinquency, with- 


(c) Youth patterns b 
rally unacceptable behaviour 


drawal and gene 


Conclusion 


1. 


Relatively speaking, the school is a specialised agency. 
That it should increasingly have become the princi- 
pal channel of selections as well as agency of 
socialisation in line with what one would expect in 
an increasingly differentiated and progressively more 


upgraded society. 


The legend of ‘self-made man’ has an element of 
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nostalgic romanticism and is destined to become 
increasingly mythical. 


3. An analysis attempted above deals with the ways in 
which the school class contributes to the socialisation 
of individuals and to their allocation to roles in 
society. 


HI. A Critique of Parson’s Analysis of the School Class 


We have extensively quoted Parsons in order to 
present a comprehensive summary of his analysis of the 
school class. We find that Parsons has presented a very 
convincing and highly sophisticated analysis of the func- 
tions performed by an average school class in his society. 
However, we would like to point out a few limitations or 
shortcomings of his analysis : 


1. He has not much to say on the actual teaching 


learning process which, is the real thing which goes on in 
the school class. 


2.The various forms of social interaction like, 
accommodation, adjustment, co-operation, integration, 


conflict, contravention etc. Have not attracted his 
attention. 


3. He has no comments to make on the tone of the 
school which greatly determines the quality of teaching 
and learning which takes place in the classes there. 


4. We do not have even the barest exposition of the 
role playing of teachers and students in the classroom 
situation, and of their causative factors. 


5. Parsons has not given any comments on whether 
the schools can really perform the functions outlined by 


him, and if there are some facilities, to what reasons they 
may be attributed. 


6. Parsons has tried to present a theoretical analysis 
only which is based on his own impressions and 
analytical competence. But he has not tried to base his 
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observations on the basis of any intensive observation or 
any actual research findings of other scholars. 


In view of these limitations, it would be worthwhile 
for us to take into account the results of a number of 
significant researches and writings of other scholars be- 
fore we make any observations on the teaching-learning 
process in the schools in India. 


IV. Teaching-Learning Process : Highlights of Some 
Significant Researches and Writings: 


1. Willard Waller’s Book, The Sociology of Teaching 
which was first published in 1932, is still considered to be 
a very classical and remarkable work on the subject. He 
has discussed the various aspects of teaching in schools in 
a very clearcut and forceful manner. His comments are 
based on his actual observations. 


Although every sentence he wrote’ deserves to be a 
quotation, yet we may quote the following statements 
made by him as the most representative and relevant 
ones to the specific theme of this chapter: 

p cannot remain institu- 


(a) Institutional leadershi 
the lines of demarca- 


tional save by an insistence upon 
tion.“ 

(b) The teacher-pupil relationship is a form of insti- 
tutionalized dominance and subordination. The teacher 
and the pupil confront each other in the school with an 
original conflict of desires.. The teacher represents the 
adult group, ever the enemy of the spontaneous life of 
groups of children’. 


(c) The authority is on the side of the te 
teacher nearly always wins”. 


(d) The teacher represen 
such he must be ready to force con 
discipline’. 

(e) The teacher, following 


acher. The 


ts the established order, as 
formity and to enforce 


his customary role, 
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attempts to delimit the social interaction of the class- 
room. He strives to channelize the attention of students 
and to make it work upon subject matter" - 


(f) The technique of conciliation seems to be that of 
making harmless and irrelevant concessions. Teachers 
have a particular need of a conciliatory technique, be- 
cause they are not in to compromise on fundamentals’. 


(g) Nearly all the classic concepts apply to life in the 
school-room — vvar, feud, litigation, conflict of ideals, vic- 
tory, conciliation, compromise conversion, accommoda- 
tion, and assimilation” - 


(h) VVhatever the method that is used, the school 


Vvay, for education is in 
any case an internal achievement... The school must stop 


and strive to realise its 


Harold H. Anderson”s Studies of Teachers’ Class-room 
Personalities? , revealed two types of behaviour on the 
Part of students and teachers of elementary schools: 


(a) Dominative behaviour 


(b) Socially integrative behaviour 


_ Jenkins and Lippit on the basis of their study of 
interpersonal Perceptions of teachers and students", found 
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that the prominent feature of the relationship between 
them is the “recognition of the power of the teacher.” 


John Withall’s suggestion was to study the ratio of 
learner — centred climate to teacher-centered climate5. In the 
former type of class-room the teacher directs, guides, 
approves and corrects the students. In the latter, the 
teacher’s role is of the nature of supporting or encourag- 
ing the student’s responses. 


Perkins’ on the basis of his research found that 
unless student’s need to feel comfortable in their interper- 
sonal relationships with their teacher and class-mates, is 
fulfilled, there cannot be maximum possible learning on 
their part. 

Ruth Cunningham and his associates” identified 
five patterns of teacher-interaction : 


(a) Adult rule, child obedience : The teacher commands 
and the student obeys him. 


(b) Planless catch-as-catch-can : The teacher does not try 
to control the group of students before him. 


(c) Teacher Planning with individuals : The teacher gives 
individual attention but curtails group interaction. 


(d) Adult-directed group plannin, 
the boundaries for group P 
of its skills and maturity. 


(e) Group self-management : The group is capable and 
mature enough to direct its own activities. 


Jules Henry’s study! 
dren can easily understan 
symbols or suggestions given 
Getzels and Guba!° classified 


types : monothetic activity an 
former describes the relationships which seek the fulfilment 


of the aims or goals determined by the society for the 
given social system. The latter are those relating to the 
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lanning within the limits 


suggests that middle class chil- 
d and respond to the signals, 
by middle-class teachers. 
human activity into two 
d ideographic activity. The 
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meeting of the personality needs of the individuals con- 
cerned in the given social system. Such a classification 
can be used with profit for analysing the leadership role 
of teachers in their school class situations, 


Ned A.Flanders” discovered in her study that the 
students do not feel so much concerned for their learning 
as they did for their relationship vvith the teacher. 


Heil, Powell and Fiefer?1 have discovered three ma- 
Jor personality types in most of the teacher : 


(a) The turbulent teachers : those vvho are intellectual, 


freedom-loving, bold, imaginative and creative 
teachers. 


(b) The self-controlling teachers : those vvho are quite 
self-disciplined and efficient teachers. 


(c) The fearful teachers : those who are uncertain, con- 
fused and vacillating type of teachers. 


They discovered four types of students also : 
(a) The Conformers 

(b) The Opposers 

(c) The Wavers 

(d) The Strivers 


1. These authors further discovered that the turbulent 
teachers could Properly handle students of the cat- 
egories (a) and (b), and especially in science and 
mathematics, but had difficulties with others. 


28: The self-controlling teachers were successful in help- 
ing all types of students. 


3. The fearful teachers could help only the striving 
students. 


These results compel one to seriously reconsider and 
revise the prevailing strategies of the organization of 
school classes in most countries. 
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Brookover’s study” revealed that the students re- 
spected their authoritarian history teachers but did not 
like them so much; the students could learn much of 
history from such teachers. Hollingshead® ‘discovered 
that the behaviour of high school teachers varied accord- 
ing to the social-class positions of their students. Becker 
also found almost the same thing. His conclusion was 
that the teachers generally considered the social class 
background of their students while taking disciplinary 
action against them in schools. 

Gronlund found that teachers favoured those stu- 
dents who were liked by their classmates. 

Bush?“ found that the teachers favoured children of 
their own sex, opinion or common liking. 


27 studied high school students in Canada and 
d much less influence on the 
the friend and 


Boyle 
found that teachers exercise 
aspirations of students in comparison to 
parents of the students. 

Teachers behaviour while teaching social studies in 
school classes generally tends to be ‘teacher solicitation- 
student response’ type in 50 percent cases, and also 
“teacher-solicitation-student response-teacher reaction in 
50 percent cases. Bellock and his associates* discovered 
this. 

A study of the language teaching classes in 100 
elementary schools by Giammetteo”’ revealed that about 
50 percent things were initiated by the teachers, the 
things initiated by the students were, more or less, their 
responses to teachers’ querries. 

Amidon et al® studied 54 geometry classes of grade 
VIII and analysed teachers’ behaviour. They found that 
teachers either exercised direct influence on the students 
by lecture, suggestion or criticism, or they exercised indi- 
rect influence on the students by appreciating the students’ 
responses, capabilities or by accepting their questions. 
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Mitchell! found that teachers generally understand 
the aggressiveness of the maladjusted pupils. 


Bonny and Gronlund* found that the decisions or 
evaluations of students by their teachers are not very 
often correct and reliable. An interesting finding of a 
study by Wallen was that there was no difference when 
the source of incentive was the teacher, the individual or 
the group. 


Morgolin discovered the knowledge of rules and 
their criteria was positively related to the amount of 
structure in the classroom. 


Nelson® found that teachers preferred cognitive stu- 
dents while students preferred affective teachers. 


Smith and Lutz™ found that teachers who pushed 
towards formal goals were respected but not liked; high 
respect/ lovv liking teachers had the greatest movement to 
formal goals; the low respect/high liking teachers had 
the lowest movement towards formal goals. 


Soles found that the teachers’ choice of role was 
telated to the type of school structure. In schools where 
they were with students over multi-periods, they tended 
towards a group development model. In the single pe- 
riod/ teacher schools, the teachers tended to choose the 
technical self-sufficient model. 


A Socio-psychological Analysis of Learning 


Kimball Young, an eminent social psychologist of the 
U.S.A., has presented the following socio-psychological 
analysis of learning. He begins by defining learning to be 
“the changes in Tesponse system of the individual brought 
about by deliberate or non-deliberate (conscious) connec- 
tion or linkage of new stimuli and old or new responses.” 


The learning has been divided into four fundamental 


units; (i) drive, (ii) cue, (iii) response, (iv) reinforcement or 
rewards. 
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(i) Drive : It is a strong stimulus resulting from some 
disequilibrium in the organism which impels it to respond 
or react. Hunger, thirst, sexuality, avoidance of pain etc., 
are primary, or innate drive, under the impact of culture. 
We all require a large number of secondary drive, like 
money, prestige etc., which rest firmly on the primary 
ones. 


(ii) Cue : Cue is “a stimulus that determines when, 

where, and which response an individual will make.” For 
example, there are visual stimuli, auditory stimuli, smell, 
taste, and touch stimuli. Stimuli also varies as to intensity 
or strength. Ordinarily, bright lights, loud sounds, strong 
orders etc., serve as effective cues than do stimuli of less 
intense kind. 
“learns to pay attention” in a cer- 
tain” process or activity, we say that it is due to his cue. 
Cues become organized into a pattern of stimuli. One 
behaves differently on seeing different types of signs or 
symbols, i.e., on having different types, or combinations 
of cues. 


Once a person 


The drive, whether original or 


(iii) Response : 
anism to respond to certain 


acquired, impels the org 
cues. 

One of the most important things in social learning 
is to arrange the situations or cues, be they in the home, 
on the playground, in the schools, or at work, in such a 
way that the learner will make the first correct response. 
These cues and appropriate responses are chiefly, though 
Not entirely, derived from the culture. 


Hierarchy of Responses : There is an initial hierarchy 
or “Re 9 which is related to the mutual 
hierarchy of drives. Learning may alter the order of the 
Tesponses in the hierarchy. Those responses which are 
tewarded—reinforced—even though they may be weak, 


Will in time come to occupy dominant positions. 
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For learning to be effective, it is important to connect 
the responses with the new cue as soon as possible. A 
relatively inefficient illustration of it is trial and error 
learning. 


There are various ways to facilitate learning, i.e., to 
build up the linkage of correct cues with correct re- 
sponses. These ways are : conditioning, insight, imitation, 
verbal instructions, and reasoning. 


(iv) Reinforcement or Reward : “Any event which 
strengthens the tendency for a response to be repeated may 
be called reinforcement.” Thorndike”s “law of effect” works 
here. For example, relief from Pain serves as a reward: 
drinking water when thirsty, eating food when hungry and 
going to bed when sleepy are instances of primary, or in- 
nate rewards or reinforcements. Reinforcement serves to 
reduce the drive. There are several reinforcement agents e.g., 
Praise, approval or encouragement from parents, peers, 
teachers, friends, people in authority etc. 


Other Relevant Concepts in Learning 


Extinction : A reinforcing reward is essential to the 


One function of extinction is to force the individual 
to perform new responses. 


Generalization : This means a tendency for the learn- 


ing in one situation to spread to transfer to a like or 
similar situations. 


Life is full of examples of generalization. A child 
bitten by a dog may become afraid not only of other dogs, 
but of other furry animals. Formal education definitely 
makes use of generalization in teaching. 
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Discrimination : It enables a person to correct mal- 
adaptive generalizations. Discrimination and generaliza- 
tion go hand to hand. 


Gradation in the Effects of Rewards of Reinforcement : 
There is a certain gradation in the effects of reward. 
Delayed reinforcements are less effective than more im- 


mediate rewards. 


Anticipatory Responses : Responses near the point of 
reinforcement tend to become anticipatory. Much of. our 
cultural learning involves generalization, gradients rein- 
forcement, and anticipatory responses. Role-taking, which 
is so important part of social life, depends largely on 
Participation. 

Young further informs us that in order to under- 
stand the concept of social interaction, which facilitates 
learning from others, we must identify the following four 
classes of type of learned responses : 

Case I. Matched (+) and Dependent (+) : Illustrated by 

‘Cultural Behaviour’ learned from others. 


Case 11 Matched (+) and Not Dependent (—) : Illustrated 
by ‘some’ or coenotropic behaviour. 

Case III. Not Matched (—) and Dependent (+) : Illus- 
trated by ‘personal-social Behaviour.’ 


Case IV. Not Matched (—) and not Dependent (—); 
Illustrated by “Personal-non-social behaviour. 


To say that tvvo people interac 
Saying that the responses of one per 
Serve as cues vvhich activate responses 


Person, and vice versa. 


t is equivalent to 
son in a situation 
in the second 


— Opposition or Cooperation : Social scientists have found 
it convenient to study interaction with respect to the ends 
Or goals which are involved in the process. The basic 
Interaction may take two forms : Cooperational or oppo- 
Sitional. 
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Acquisition of Roles : As the child gradually learns to 
interact with others either cooperationally, or 
oppositionally, he builds up within himself responses or 
groups of response (habit-families) when he enters a new 
social situation. Any particular habit-family or set of 
habit-families derived from earlier learned responses con- 
stitutes a role. A person’s role functioning largely depends 
upon the responses of others. The roles may be ascribed 
or achieved. Young mentions ‘suggestion’ and ‘praise and 
blame’ as the additional elements in social learning. 


Brookover”” has Presented four hypotheses which 
have bearing on classroom learning : 


1. Persons learn to behave in the ways that each 
considers appropriate to himself, 


2. Appropriateness of behaviour is defined by each 


person through the internalization of the expecta- 
tions of significant others. 


3. The functional limits of one’s ability to learn are 
determined by his self-conception or self-image as 
acquired in social interaction. 


4. The individual learns what he believes significant 


others expect him to learn in the classroom and 
other situations, 


Mannheim®, the eminent Sociologist of education, 
has also given us a number of valuable points for under- 


Standing the teacher-learning Process in the class “ 
room. 


As regards teaching, he reminds us that : 
1. Tühe Teacher is not the natural leader of children, he 


İS only an institutional leader of the class. 


2. The social Structure of the school weighs the dice 
heavily in favour of the teacher : it restricts the 
freedom of children to a large extent. 
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3. The dominance-submission aspect is a basic condi- 
tion of the relationship between the teacher and his 
students. 

As regards learning, he highlights the following 
aspects : 


1. In every school there are two types of controls: 


(a) Manifest Control, which is represented by active 
learning. 

(b) Latent Control, which is represented by passive 
learning, attitudes, habits, etc. developed indi- 
rectly. 


2. Learning has three features : 
(a) The learner experiences some obstruction to one 
of his needs. 
(b) He tries to make a successful adaptive achieve- 
ment. 
(c) Learning must be retained. 


Social approval greatly influences one’s learning. 


4. One's cultural surroundings greatly determine how 


and what he learns, and what he retains. 


5. Two important laws of learning are these : (a) The 


law of exercise, and (b) the law of disuse. 


6. Three types of factors hinder or cause backwardness 
in learning : (a) environment factors, (b) intellectual 


factors, and (c) emotional factors. 


Teaching : Analytical Models 


the most important role of a 


Teaching, ‘which is 
f the five models given below®. 


teacher, may be as any o 
1. GMM Models40 : Popularly known as Role Consen- 


Sus Model : suggested by N.Gross, W.S. Mason and 
McEchern. The teacher”s role is determined by the 
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consensus or majority opinions of other people about his 
role. 


2. N. Model41 : Popularly known as ABX Model or 
Co-orientation Model : The teacher and pupil intract with 
a focus on the object X. 


3. KWSR Model42 : Popularly known as Group Dy- 
namics Model or Organizational Theory Model. 


4. B.Model43 : Popularly known as Common Limits 
Model or Mixed Model, which is mixture of the above 
three models. 


5. Innovatory Role Model44 : which emphasizes that 
S.L (Self-image) and L.P. (Life Plan) of the role player 
(teacher) would determine his role performance most 
effectively. 


V. Teaching-Learning in Indian Schools : Common 
Schools 


We have tried to present a brief review of the 
writings of various scholars focussed on the theme at 
hand. On the basis of all these, we beiieve that a proper 
sociological analysis of the teaching-learning process in 


the class-room must necessarily cover the following as- 
pects: 


(1) The nature of the teacher 
(2) The nature of the pupils 
(3) The structure of the teaching-learning situation 


(4) The character or the knowledge and skills in- 
volved. ; 


We shall analyse these aspects in the context of the 
Indian schools in this section. 


It is indeed very difficult to describe exactly and 
comprehensively how teaching-learning process goes on 
in the Indian schools. There are three reasons for this, 
firstly, due lack of sociological research data in this area, 
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secondly, a variety of types of schools in India, and 
thirdly, the great complexity of sociological factors exist- 
ing in the different geographical and cultural regions and 
social classes of India. 


It would, therefore, the appropriate for the author" 
to limit his observations to the teaching-learning process 
as it goes on in most of the so-called common schools 
with the working of which he is very closely acquainted. 
It is likely that many readers might not agree with the 
total picture that would emerge out of the last four 
decades of his actual experiences, and observations, yet 
perhaps there would not be many points of dissent for 
the readers if they also try to look at the things as they 
really are. 


Let us, first make an attempt to describe very briefly 
what a ‘common school’ means in India. We have this 
initial difficulty since such schools have sofar not been 
very, rigidly defined. The Education Commission® de- 
fined them in these vvords : 


“The main problem before the country is to 
evolve a common school system of public education 
which will cover all parts of the country and all 
stages of school education and strive to provide 
equality of access to all children. This system vvill 
include all schools conducted by government and 
local authorities and all recognized and aided pri- 


vate schools.” 

The Commission has suggested the follo 
Steps to achieve this goal of having common sc 
9ver India : 

1. To ensure that the undesirable discriminations 

that now exist between teachers working under 


different managements — government, local au- 
thority and private organizations —should be 


done away with. 


wing four 
hool all 


WE 
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2. To provide tuition-free education at the school 
stage. 


3. To ensure that the minimum conditions neces- 
sary for the successful working of educational 
institutions are provided in every institution 
within the common system of public education, 
irrespective of its management. 


4. To adopt the neighbourhood plan as a step 
towards eliminating the segregation that now 
exists between the schools for the poor and the 
under-privileged classes and those for the rich 
and the privileged ones. 


It is from these goals that we can gather a somewhat 
real picture of the common schools existing today. Till so 
far, all these goals have not been full achieved anywhere 
in India. Yet perhaps all will agree on this criterion that 
if a school in principle admits children of all socio- 
economic states and communities, it is a common school 
whether it is a government school, a municipal corpora- 
tion school or a private school. 


Let us now analyse the actual teaching — learning 
situations and process in such schools with our frame of 
reference outlined above. 


The Nature of the Teacher 


A teacher’s role-performance in a school depends 
upon several social, cultural, economic, political and 
philosophical factors. Most of the school teachers in 
Indian primary, middle and secondary schools are males 
who usually come from lower middle and lower social 
classes. The percentage of women teachers is much less 
that the males but most of them certainly come from 
better homes. While most of the male teachers come from 
rural homes, most of the women teachers come from 
urban homes. While most of the male teachers are the 
only wage-earners in their respective families, most of the 
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female teachers are “additional wage-earners in their 
families —whether they are unmarried or married. While 
for most of the male teachers teaching is destined to be 
their life-long occupation, for most female teachers it is 
either a period of waiting till they get married, or just a 
sort of hobby or a means of “passing leisure’ till they have 
their own children or till their family responsibilities 
really stop them from going to schools. Most of the male 
teachers are unable to have better standard of living, 
while the female teachers in most cases have better 
standard of life and greater luxuries. It has been observed 
that men teachers are, by and large, more efficient and 
more conscientious that women teachers. The men school 
teachers are found to be professionally more enlightened 
and active than women teachers. Since for long, women 
in India have had a lower status than men, there still 
exists a carry-over of the traditional prejudice against 
them. And, that is why, neither the men, teachers male 
educational administrators and boys generally consider 
them suitable for teaching in boys schools and even in co- 
educational schools, nor most of the women teachers 
have the courage to teach in such schools. Even if they 
are posted in such schools, they usually lead the life of 
isolates. Some principals and headmasters of co-educa- 
tional common schools in India have informed the author 
that in many cases, even girl students in higher second- 
ary classes do not wish to be taught by women teachers, 
Whom they consider to be less efficient than men 
teachers. 

i.e., religious affiliation are 


other essentially significant factors that go to determine 
he nature of the Piatt teachers. Before India became 
independent in 1947, most of the school teachers came 
9m the upper castes, but now the percentage of the 
Scheduled caste and tribal people becoming school teach- 
ike very significantly growing: As a matter of fact, for 
ese people of the lower castes and tribal communities 
“coming school teachers is a most cherished goal of their 
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Sanskritization process. The state-created reservations of 
vacancies for them in service are being fairly utilized by 
such people. Although, this is a democratic and secular 
effort in the right direction, yet as we all know, caste 
considerations still reign supreme in the minds of the 
common men in our society. And as such, such low caste 
community teachers are rightly aware of the fact that 
their students, more than their colleagues, do not give 
them the same amount of Prestige or respect as they do 
to the upper caste teachers. Especially in village schools 
this problem becomes very acute as a teacher’s low caste 
becomes a humiliating factor for him—nobody even give 
his house to let the teacher live in, nobody even agrees to 
fetch water from the well for him and the like. This 
naturally affects the mental health of the teacher and his 
tole commitment and performance in the classrooms. The 
same thing happens with the teachers coming from the 
minority communities like the Muslims and Christians. In 
the schools located in the rural areas, if such minority 
community teachers are in minority on the staff, then 
they are also isolated, suspected, ridiculed or or least 
respected lowly. Even enthusiastic teachers from such 
castes and communities very soon become quite timid, 
unexpressive, uncreative and weak teachers in the schools 
so that they may live peacefully. Almost same is the 
situation of teachers from others castes in the schools run 
by certain denominations, sects, castes or communities. In 
their effort to just survive they are generally found to be 
trying to please their bosses and dominant colleagues, 
members of the management board etc. by hook or by 
crook, rather than to teach efficiently in their classes. 


The social class of the teacher is also a significant 
factor that influences his teaching in the classroom. In 
most of the so-called common schools in India— whether 
they are government institutions or private institutions - 
we find that most of the teachers come from the lower 
middle and lower classes, They get insufficient salaries. 
They have to live in very shabby and unsatisfactory 
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homes. In cities like Delhi, they live either in slums, 
unauthorized crowded colonies, or in nearby villages, 
and they have to come to school everyday travelling by 
bus for several kilometres, or by paddling a cycle for an 
hour or more. Their economic limitations prevent them 
from having the modern necessary amenities like electric- 
ity, fan, cooker refrigerator, radio, magazines and a 
sizeable bank balance. They are naturally pulled down 
. and irritated due to these factors and the inferiority 


complex. 


This affects their proper role-performance in two 
ways : firstly, their frustration deters them to put in their 
best of efforts in their work in the classes, and, secondly, 
in their social interaction with their students and teach- 
ers, and particularly vvith the former, they behave in may 
prejudicial or particularistic ways. They usually discrimi- 


nate betvveen the students. Many teachers are rather 


“rough” in their dealings with the children coming from 
while their attitudes to- 


lower and lower social classes, 
wards the students coming from the upper classes is also 
many a time full of jealousy and harshness. In most 
common schools, inspite of all theoretical emphasis on 
observing equality in treating children, it is invariably 
seen that the pupils coming from the homes of bureau- 
crats and political leaders are treated better than the so- 


called children of the common men. It has been reported 


by a number of school teachers themselves that since the 


economic condition of school teachers in India is gener- 
ally very poor, many teachers try to be harsh and unduly 
strict with the children who seem to come from prosper- 
ous homes in the hope that these measures would “bring 


them reward”, i.e., force them to engage them as private 
tutors. As a matter of fact, the disease of private tuitions 


at all the stages in now SO widespread that not even 
village primary schools are free from them. Even in Delhi, 
there is actually only a little of real class-teaching done by 
teachers due to the same reason. #]f we teach in the 
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classes properly, who shall come to us for tuitions?” This 
logic of many teachers of Indian common schools is of 
much relevance to us, for we may be trying to discover 
and analyse the teaching-learning process, which really 
does not take place in the school classrooms but in the 
batches of 10 to 20 students huddled together in a small 
living room of the teacher's house for receiving private 
coaching to pass the examination. 


Apart from these factors, there are many other social 
constraints upon teachers in their role-performance, they 
have to be considerate and extra lenient towards the so- 
called “dadas” or dominating personalities among the 
students these days, if they wish to see that no harm 
comes to their prestige and survival. Such students are 
not necessarily the natural leaders of students, but few 
teachers can really afford to apply their formal rules of 
the game in their cases at least. Similarly, the teachers of 
the common schools have to take into account as to who 
are the ‘delinquent’, ‘interfering’ or ‘complaining’ sorts of 
parents, and how powerful in the locality they are. Their 
children must be kept in good mood, although it may be 
even at the risk of discriminating among the pupils in the 
class. Few teachers can really be unmindful of these 
forces. These are the days of democracy and even high 
Political bosses are readily available to the petty local 
politicians in their constituencies to put any teacher in 
hot waters if he dares to treat all children equally and 


fairly in his classroom, i.e., if he performs his role 
ideally. 


It is our view, based on many empirical findings, 
that almost every teacher in Indian common schools has 
to work under these sorts of social pressures. Almost 
everything that he puts up in his classes —his moods, 
dresses, communication, channels, knowledge-content 
teaching, reward and punishment systems etc. is very 
largely affected or coloured by these pressures. 
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The Student 


The students of a common school come from many 
castes, communities, groupings levels and the like. This is 
so because in common schools in some classes, no fees are 
charged and in other classes the fees charges are decid- 
edly much less than the fees charges in the elite schools 
- the so-called ‘Public schools’. Since most of the common 
schools are government or government aided schools, no 
discrimination on the basis of community, caste, class is 
allowed to work in admitting the students. A number of 
court cases decided in the past have very clearly sought 
to promote a universalistic order in this regard. But 
beyond admission, the law of the land helps little, for in 
the small territory of the school the rule of the teacher 
prevails, and even the courts seem to respect that rule. It 
is correct that in most cases the whole administrative 
machinery of the school seeks to support the teacher. For 
example, if the students want to complain to the Head- 
master or the Principal about the carelessness, absence, 
poor teaching or other indisciplinary or improper activi- 
ties of a certain teacher, in most cases they will scolded 
and driven away from the Headmaster”s office; they may 
even be physically or otherwise punished for this sort of 
their so-called ‘indisciplinary activity’. 

Although the Headmaster may also not like the 
teacher’s objectionable activities and behavioural pat- 
terns which the students complained about, he would 
not accept them before the students openly; at best he 
may advise the teacher individually to pope most 
cases being afraid of the teachers’ cliques, which isa 
common feature of the Indian educational institutions, 
and of the danger of the further deterioration of the 


teacher”s behaviour. 

Most of the actions of te 
ered to be just by the school 
by the school because he is 
and by the parents because t 
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cultural image of the ancient Guru (although he might 
not be behaving as such) and is feared by them, “lest he 
should harm the pupil.” The ‘students are, therefore, 
forced to be submissive before the teachers, any very soon 
the intelligent ones among them learn that not only 
submissiveness but flattery - “becoming pet students of 
their teacher’ - keeps them in good stead in the class- 
room. 


The actual management of the class is not done by 
the teacher alone. Invariably, his favourite or pet students 
and/or the other dominant leaders of the class also 
contribute considerably to it. It each school class-teacher 
generally nominates the monitors —the discipline monitor 
and the class-work monitor. The discipline monitor, who 
is usually the head-monitor of the class, looks after the 
discipline, cleanliness and other activities of the class, 
while the class-work monitor teaches the class in the 
teacher’s absence and collects and corrects the home 
assignments. In most case, the bully type .of tall and 
influential-looking student, who becomes the favourite 
student of the teacher, becomes the discipline monitor, 
whereas a bright boy becomes the class-work monitor. 
The discipline monitor uses the disciplinary powers of the 
teacher; in many cases he goes beyond these powers in 
his enthusiasm for his new assignment, and he starts 
giving physical punishments to the students, which are 
many times very unjust punishments. The students bear 
this atrocities, mutely, especially in primary and second- 
ary classes, for they very much fear that the teacher 
would also support the monitor invariably, whenever 
they would dare to complain to him. This fear of the 
monitor and his ardent supporter-the teacher-is greatly 


dysfunctional to the proper learning by students in their 
classes. 


The school students, and especially the secondary 
and higher secondary school students, are actually aware 
of their caste and community affiliations and they quietly 
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suffer from their sense of fear and alienation from their 
teachers, if they (the students) belong to lower castes or 
minority communities. We have already pointed out that 
the children of the low-come group families have to bear 
a lot of roughness, extra-strictness and also unjust treat- 
ment of the teacher, mostly due to their poverty. The 
teachers would not bother to take into consideration the 
poverty of their parents, but would beat, humiliate or 
insult the students for their so-called “indisciplinary ac- 
tivities” (which are in fact their inabilities) like not bring- 
ing the types of stationary, books, donations, girts etc., 
they want. Many children at time find themselves liter- 
ally between “the devil and the deep sea,’ suffering on 
account of their untold misery arising out of the lack of 
real contact between the cruel teacher and the poor 
Parents, both of whom do not really «understand the 
agony of the children. 


All these factors or situations mentioned by us on 
the basis of a very close and micro-sociological observa- 
tions done by the author over a number of years, show 
that most of the students in an average Indian school 
class generally remain unmotivated by their teachers, 
who themselves are, by and large, disinterested to teach. 


The Structure of the Teaching- 

It is in this broad socio-cultural context that we 
should now try to understand how the teaching-learning 
situation is structured in the usual common school class. 
Even upto class V in most of these schools, ‘single teacher 
single class’ system is observed. The class-teacher himself 
teaches all the subjects. He alone is supposed to be 
responsible for the health, well-being, cleanliness, man- 
ners, discipline, studies and social relationship of the 
children under his control. Let us not forget that unlike 
the American society, we have usually two types of 
teaching in elementary or primary school classes — mostly 
Men teachers in boy’s schools as in mixed or co-educa- 
tional schools, and only women teachers in girls’ schools. 


Learning Situation 


os 
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From class VI onwards we have the system of many 
subject-teachers teaching a class in different periods. One 
teacher still acts as a class-teacher who takes attendance, 
looks after the welfare and general discipline of class, 
prepares the progress reports of the students and ap- 
points general monitor and/or discipline monitor of the 
class, the control of such a teacher, who also teaches one 
or two periods in the class is generally more than the 
other teachers teaching in that class. And, that is why, it 
is generally seen that the subject-teachers often refer the 
cases of indiscipline or lack of motivation for studies on 
the part of certain students to the class-teacher dealing 
properly. Other teachers usually do not interfere in the 
pattern of seating in the class and the monitorial system 
laid down by the class-teacher for the structural organi- 
zation of the class. The students also very soon learn that 


the class teacher has real power superior to that of the 
subject teachers. 


The usual pattern of seating adopted in the class is 
like this : in the front row the students of short stature sit, 
in the last rows usually the tall, disinterested and less 
intelligent students sit, and between these two categories 
of rows, the rest of the students sit. In most of the 
primary classes, i.e., upto class V in the common schools 
in India, the students are not provided with benches and 
desks; they have to sit on mats, whereas the students of 
class VI and onwards are provided with wooden furni- 
ture. Most of the primary classes are held in the worst 
rooms of the schools which have very poor ventilation, 
light, no electric fans and very ugly and improvised walls 
and blackboards. The reason advanced by many head- 
masters for such a state of affairs is that good rooms, 
electric fans, furniture etc. must be provided on the basis 
of priority to the students of the senior classes of the 
school, who are quite grown up and sensitive and they 
might revolt against the school authorities; but the chil- 
dren of the lower classes are still innocent and unmindful 
of these situations. Such rationale for the distribution of 
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the limited resources of the school in our developing 
nation would certainly be called utterly dysfunctional 
from the sociological point of view. Since the seeds of 
learning are sown in the early classes and all the children 
who come for education have to pass through these 
classes, the provisions in these classes must be the best 
9nes the schools can afford to have sothat the children 
are properly motivated in their studies. It is not unusual 
to find small children in these classes quarrelling amongst 
themselves as to who shall sit on the limited mat pro- 
Vided in the class, who shall sit near the blackboard, who 
shall sit near the window, and things like these. Any 
Punishment given by the teacher (which usually is physi- 
cal punishment although formally the schools tend to 
discourage it) instead of easing these tensions further 
aggravates them and makes children still more disinter- 
ested in their studies. 


Let us now focus on the actual teaching-learning 
Process as it goes on in the school class. It would not be 
“xaggeration to say that, barring a few exceptions, school 
teachers are unmotivated and unprepared and are in- 
Competent to teach in the class. There are numerous 
Teasons for it—their low social status in the society, their 
low salaries, lack of freedom allowed to them, the dye- 
hard attitudes of their employers, very limited facilities in 
the schools, undue interference of politicians and parents 
in their work, cliques in teachers themselves , the ‘poor 
Stuff’ whom they have to teach, poor quality of training 
undertaken by them, and, above all, the growing tenden- 
Cies of ease-lovingness and irresponsibility on their part. 
After their confirmation in service, and especially in the 
Bovernment schools, most of the teachers cease to take - - 
any real interest in their vvork. Even the exceptional ones 
are under the constant pressures of their irresponsible 
Colleagues to go slow or to become as disinterested in 

eir work as they are. Surprise inspections of schools run 
Y the Delhi Municipal Corporation and the Delhi Ad- 
ministration, and by the Indian states, vvould amply bear 
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out that most of the school teacher waste a lot of their 
actual’ “duty time” and the time of their students in 
frivolous activities enjoying tea and snacks, gossiping, 
discussing school politics, or reading notes and books for 
the examinations which they might be appearing at as 
private candidates; even while they are teaching in their 
class rooms, the tendency of easy-going persists to great 
extent. Each school prescribes a set of books of different 
subjects for each class. They become the favourite tools of 
such teacher. The students are asked to just read out the 
chapters of these books repeatedly, no matter what the 
subject is—may be geography, history, Hindi, economics, 
science or geometrical theorems. Just by way of white- 
wash, the teacher generally does a littie summariztaion 
in the end and asks the students to solve the exercise 


given at the end of the chapter in the book as their home 
work. 


Very few attempts are made to use materials aids- 
models, tools etc.—or to conduct actual experiments or to 
adopt innovative or creative methods of teaching. In most 
classes, even the lessons of drama, poetry, grammar, 
chemistry and physics etc., are just read out by the boys, 
for the teacher does not want to take the trouble of either 
using the “cumbersome methods of teaching learnt at the 
training college years back, or to let his head eaten up by 
the students.” Whenever the teacher happens to be under 
the twilight of good sense and role-consciousness, he 
thinks of developing his lesson with the help of this 
students. But still he has his eye on the way that is easier 
for him : should he alone put questions individually, or, 
should allow the students to put their questions to him 
and their class-mates and also to let the students discuss 
amongst themselves and problems posed before them by 
their groups? In the first course, the task of the teacher is 
very simple and easy although the social interaction, 
learning and group-morale developed are at the lowest 
ebb. The second course is certainly functicnal to the 
proper learning process, but the role of the teacher 
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becomes very complex and socially sensitive. In most 
cases, by their training as well as by their rigidity or 
apathy for innovative practices, the teachers find them- 
selves quite unmotivated to follow the second course of 
action. If one were to question him on this point, he 
would rationalize like this : “The second course is un- 
doubtedly betier than the first one from the educational 
Point of view, but it is too much time-consuming; we 
have to complete our subject course also within 
the limited time after all.” There is some iota of truth in 
such a remark, but it is not the whole truth, as every- 
one acquainted with the actual social context very well 
knows. 


The general apathy and ease-lovingness of most of 
the school teachers of the common schools are respon- 
sible for their unmotivating and uncreative class-teach- 
ing. Few teachers ever prepare their lessons with even 
One-tenth care as they did in their training period. Few 
Magazines, journals, albums, pictures books, reference 
books etc., in the library, are ever used for preparing the 
lessons thoroughly. Current events are played at the 
lowest key. The enormous teaching load and lack of 
Sufficient spare time are undoubtedly the much-voiced 
Teasons, but the most important one is the lack of real 
desire to teach well. And why not, when this gets impe- 
tus from the criterion of judging a teacher’s role-compe- 
tence, which is merely a good pass percentage of his 
Students at the annual examination. The result is that 
cramming and use of notes, cheap keys and guess papers 
etc., are greatly encouraged by most teachers, and they 
Virtually become the main constituents or tools of class- 
Toom teaching-leaning process. The present author was 
Surprised to find that the students of even classes IV and 

of Delhi Municipal Corporation schools have been 
advised, nay asked, by their class-teachers to purchase 
keys and notes or booklets written by “Experienced Teach- 
€rs” and available from markets in order to enable them 
to pass their examinations. A bookseller confirmed the 
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author's suspicion that these teachers encourage the use 
of such spurious books for they get 25 to 40 percent 
commission on them. The author himself has seen many 
times a number of Headmasters of middle, high and 
higher secondary schools coming from the rural as well 
as urban areas to purchase lots of such books from the 
shops of a number of such publisher at Jaipur. The net 
inference we can derive from all these points is that most 
of the teachers are, by and large, interested in teaching in 
a manner that is full of the least trouble or botheration 
and that ensures more economic returns to them; proper 
teaching is not their sole concern. 


The Character of Knowledge and Skills Involved 


For a number of years there have been many con- 
certed attempts to revise the curricula and produce better 
books for the schools in India. The National Council and 
Educational Research and Training and the Text Book 
Boards in the different states have been doing quite and 
impressive work in this direction. They have shown their 
concern for introducing knowledge. units which are func- 
tional to the emerging socio-political context of our soci- 
ety. Many of the elements of new mathematics, new 
science, new history etc., are being introduced gradually 
in the curricula and books. In producing these new 
course books, attempts have been made to incorporate a 
diversity of social situations, locales and factors which 
seek to develop the attitudes of secular democracy, na- 
tional integration and internationalism in the students. 
The cherished social value of our developing society are 
being gradually becoming more and more dominant in 
the book-lessons. The students are not finding their books 
very interesting and much better than even their teach- 
ers. But sometimes we hear about the non-secular nature 
of certain history and social studies lessons in books 
prescribed ir: schools of other states. While there is no 
denying the fact that such a tendency is undesirable and 
must be stopped, yet the educationists must be equally 
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careful to see that in the grab of secularism the devil of 
falsehood is also not allowed to raise its ugly head. It 
would indeed be a falsity if a cruel and bigot like emperor 
Aurangzeb is now painted as a benevolent ruler like 
Ashoka or Akbar. Secularism does not mean that at- 
tempts should be made to interpret all the past history in 
false and prejudiced colours so that it appears very rosy. 


The demands of the present age of science and 
humanism are that true knowledge and not truncated 
and falsified knowledge is imparted to the students. It is 
futile to expect the harvest of rationality and good sense 
Srow out of the rotten, and crushed roots. At present 
most of the curriculum planners are, in fact, very badly 
entangled in this difficult conflict. If they choose to be 
completely true and national, they have to bear a lot of 
pposition from the so-called radicals and take secular- 
ists, who wield great political and social power today. 


_ There is another difficulty in the process of convey- 
Ing the desired knowledge to the students. The teacher 
Stands in the middle of the process. The attitudes, values 
and commitment of the teacher are bound to promote or 
hinder the assimilation of the knowledge prescribed by 
the curriculum-planners in the textbooks and co-curricu- 
lar activities. Little efforts are being made by the curricu- 
lum planners, educationists and education departments 
to bring about significant changes in the values, attitudes 
and role-commitment of the teachers. Fevv seminars, 
Conferences, congregations or workshops are organized 
for this specific purpose. It is supposed that the teachers 
Will themselves be modernized by being left to themselves 
. the Scciety today. Such a disinterested or apathetic 
View creates a sort of cultural lag between the new or 
°rward knowledge intended to be imparted 
to the students, and the stale, traditional, backward 
teachers through whom that knowledge is sought to be 
İmparted, We have before us the examples of the failures 
of the schemes of Basic Education, Multipurpose Schools, 
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structural method of teaching English and the like on this 
very account. Besides this, the teachers do not really feel 
involved in the process of building up of the curricula 
and writing of the text-books, and that is why they feel 
disinterested in communicating the knowledge properly. 
They seem to have this rationale : “Why should | bother 
to undertake all this thing when nobody ever consulted 
me in preparing this curriculum or writing this book?” 
The argument is, of course, convincing, for almost invari- 
able only the ‘big guns’ or feudal lords in the field of 


educational administration are offered such lucrative as- 
signments. 


The growing tendency of the school teachers in 
India today is to concentrate on the minimum possible 
theoretical work and to avoid doing any empirical, prac- 
tical field work or experimental activities which are very 
important for developing the necessary skills aimed at by 
the various curricula. Thus, for example, even the teacher 
of geography, science and mathematics do not make 
efforts to develop the skill of logical argumentation, com- 
prehension, understanding, systematization, exactitude 
etc., in the children. They expect to read their text books 
and the answers dictated by thein in order to get through 
in the examinations and not to ‘eat up their heads’ by 
asking ‘useless’ questions (all the curious questions of the 
students are characterized as ‘useless’ ones by most In- 
dian school teachers). 


The Education Commission (1964-66) had recom- 
mended the introduction of work-experience and schools 
with a view to develop various professional and technical 
skills in the students. By and large, all practical work, 
vocational or occupational training, manual work and 
field activities, in which one has to soil his hands, are 
looked down by most of the teachers and educated 
people in India. And, therefore, the craft teachers etc. 
constitute a class of teachers almost always resentful or 
apathetic for the lower importance inferiority given to 
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them and their work. A send of inferiority complex grips 
them, and several of its manifestations tend to put nu- 
merous hurdles in the path of the learning of the neces- 
sary skills and knowledge in case of the students under 
their charge. 


Conclusion 


We have tried to show how numerous social, eco- 
nomic, political, cultural, psychological and academic 
factors are inextricably inter-linked with the process of 
teaching and learning as carried out in classes of the 
common schools in India. The prevailing tendency of the 
educationists and teachers to concentrate only on the 
teaching-learning process in the class and of ignoring 
these factors is not gong to improve the effectiveness of 
this process. Any programme of improvement in this 
regard must necessarily seek to make a multipronged 
attack on the factors identified by us in the above 
analysis. 
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Teaching of Education 
in India 


In this charter we shall highlight five aspects related 
to the teaching of education. These are the concept of edu- 
cation, the traditional pattern of teaching of education in 
India, the need for modification, innovations in the teach- 
ing of education, and a suggested alternate strategy. 


The Concept of Education 


The term ‘education’ denotes two concepts. It is 
used to mean education as an academic discipline which 
follows the approaches of the social sciences for study 
and research. The discipline of education draws many of 
its concepts, content and methodology from other branches 
of knowledge, of which the major sources are philosophy, 
psychology, sociology and history. It is in no way less 
influenced by political science, economics, business ad- 
ministration and management. 


The methodology of its study and research include 
rational as well as empirical approaches. 


It has rightly been pointed out by several critics that 
education is the least developed discipline among the 
social sciences and, as such, it suffers from the weak- 
nesses of other developed and underdeveloped disciplines 
in the family of social sciences in gaining the status of a 
science. Its concepts are not well-defined. Its technical 
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terms are often vague, ambiguous and confusing. Its 
tools for measurement sometimes lack reliability, validity 
and precision. The result of many of the educational 
investigations are neither objective nor verifiable due to 
several uncontrollable intervening variables. 


J.W. Tibble in his paper ‘The Development of the 
Study of Education’ rightly mentions: 


It is clear that ‘education’ is a field subject, not a 
basic discipline; there is no distinctive ‘educational’ way 
of thinking; in studying education one is using psycho- 
logical or historical or sociological or philosophical way 
of thinking to throw light on some problem in the field of 
human learning.'. 

Paul Hirst? argues that the main point of studying 
subjects like education, medicine or engineering is to 
throw light on or to lead to applications in the field of 
practice. Thus, there is hardly anything novel or unusual 
in the teaching of education. 


The Traditional Pattern of Teaching Educ 


A teacher of education generally employs the same 
methods, techniques and teaching devices for communi- 
cating knowledge about education as any other social 
science teacher does in the classroom. 
ucation is that of teacher 


ation 


The second concept of ed 
education or teacher’s training. The Report of the Educa- 


tion Commission (1964-66) rightly testifies that ‘In India, 
the general trend has been to identify education with 
Pedagogy. It has been taught mostly in training institu- 
tions and is studied only by those who decide to enter the 
teaching profession after such a decision has been made. 
s, colleges of education or 


ts of education are mainly 
Peda- 


Teachers’ training college 
even the university departmen : 
Concerned with imparting instruction in pedag08y, 
80gy is the art and practice of teaching. 
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There are two pedagogical paradigms : (1) the tradi- 
tional or closed type of pedagogy, and (ii) the progressive 
or open type of pedagogy. 


The closed type of pedagogy has basically an objec- 
tive orientation which focuses on the product of learning. 
The open type of pedagogy is more oriented towards the 
subjectivity of the pupil and focuses on the process of 
learning.* 


The interesting point to note here is that whatever 
pedagogical paradigms one may accept, the fact is that 
the nature, content and methodology of education - in 


the sense of teaching pedagogy - are found to be certainly 
different from the teaching of other social sciences. 


The communication process in the teaching of social 
sciences is generally linear or bi-polar, as can be seen in 
Figure 1. In this process, the teacher communicates 
knowledge to the pupil and, with the help of various 
devices, tries to received feedback in order to evaluate 
whether the communication was effective (see figure 1). 


Figure 1 Unilinear Communication Process 


Teacher Transmission of knowledge —— Pupil as 
a receiver and 


<—__Freedtback -—— 


communicator reactor 


Hovvever, in the teaching of pedagogy, the process 
is to introduce a transmitting station in-betvveen the 
teacher and the pupil to communicate knovvledge. The 
teacher-educator (that is, the teacher of the prospective 
teacher) transmits knovvledge to potential teachers (the 
pupil-teachers). These pupil-teachers receive the knowl- 
edge and then play the role of communicator. They 
communicate not the knowledge which they acquire 
from their teacher-educator but knowledge which is suit- 
able for school children according to their age, ability and 
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needs. The process is tri-focal and rather complete (see 
Figure 2). 


Figure 2 Linear Tri-Focal Model of Communication Process 


Pupil-teacher 


Teacher Child as 


receiver of 


as 


Pupil-teacher as 
communicator of 


knowledge 
Feedback 


Education courses have predominantly been guided 
by the goals of training teachers for teaching in primary, 
secondary and senior secondary schools. Their sole pur- 
pose seems to be to equip teachers under training with 
some sort of recipe knowledge and teaching skills. 


knowledge 


communicator 


Unlike the theoretical knowledge of the various aca- 
demic fields (such as, science, philosophy and history), 
much of the knowledge of education is receipe knowl- 
edge in the sense that it is diverse, based on the rule of 
thumb and vague. 

In Berger’s terms, it is pre-theoretical. It concepts 
have emerged indiscriminately through the pressure of 
Situational problems and contingencies, and they tend to 
be applied automatically. More important, the consis- 
tency and validity of its conclusions are often not verified. 
Although some of this knowledge originated as theoreti- 
cal knowledge, through its diffusion and habitual use it 
takes on less rigorous forms and thereby become more 
embedded and difficult to change” 


VVhile diffusing this kind of pre-theoretical knowl- 
edge, the teacher-educator, or teacher of education, does 
Not impart any subject matter as such but presumes its 
Pre-existence in the pupil-teacher. Instead, he imparts 
half-baked knowledge about the nature of the child who 
Would be his pupil s disciple. He further imparts prin- 
Ciples, methods and skills of organising communicable 
Knowledge in such a way that it can be conveniently and 
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effectively received by school children. The teacher-edu- 
cator may use the knowledge of subject matter (which is 
presumed to have been already acquired by the pupil- 
teacher) to illustrate the methods and techniques of com- 
municating knowledge from the midway station to the 
last receiver. The teacher-educator does not use the same 
methods of communicating knowledge to the pupil-teach- 
ers that he expects them to use while transmitting knowl- 
edge to the final receiver because of the difference be- 
tween the child-learner and the teacher-learner in age, 
psychological development and ability to understand. 


Regarding the feedback process, it does not directly 
come from the terminal point to the transmitting point 
but comes from the pupil to the pupil-teacher and through 
him to the teacher-educator, because the traditional theory 
of teaching is based on the assumption that teaching 
must culminate in learning. There is another theory 
which considers teaching as an independent activity, 
irrespective of its outcomes in terms of pupil-learning. 
The teacher-educators do not have any alternative but to 


depend on this theory and so their task becomes conve- 
nient. 


The main criticism of the teaching methods advo- 
cated in teachers’ training courses is that they are im- 
practical. Even the classroom teachers, who have learned 
and practised these methods during their professional 
training, do not consider them result-oriented and useful 
in daily teaching. The teachers feel that they cannot 
complete the syllabus if they employ the visionary meth- 
ods which they were required to learn about in their 
training period. 


The Need for Modification 


It is repeatedly mentioned in colleges of education 
that the ultimate purpose of education is to bring about 
desirable modifications in the learner’s personality and 
learning styles according to the norms of the prevailing 
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Social order. This modification could occur mainly on 
account of the following factors: (i) the learner’s inner 
urge and capacity to learn, (i) the teacher’s personality 
and his deliberate endeavour to modify the learner’s 
personality; (iii) knowledge in the form of curriculum (fv) 
the teaching-learning environment. 


Colleges of education or teachers’ training colleges in 
India do not have any control on these factors. Teacher- 
educators do not have any kind of interaction whatso- 
ever with school children and their teaching-learning 
environments. Thus factors (i) and (v) are ruled out. They 
should have and certainly they can have control over 
knowledge and its dissemination, but in the prevailing 
structure of teacher education, this factor is also not 
under control. Prospective teachers acquire knowledge 
of academic subjects elsewhere from academic teachers 


or by self-learning devices. 


The period of teachers’ training is very short. It is 
just two semesters or one session. The primary teachers’ 
training course is for two years in India. Thus, it is 
difficult to bring about any significant change in the 
adult personality of the pupil-teachers. Teacher-educators 
have to prepare to disseminate knowledge of the methods 
of knowledge dissemination. This is the malaise of teach- 
ers working in the teachers”-training institutions. Bruce 
A. Kimball has highlighted the various other problems 
concerning the teaching of education in American teach- 
ers” training colleges and liberal arts colleges.° We also 
have similar problems in İndia. 


Innovations in the Teaching of Education in India 

colleges and departments of edu- 
cted serious criticisms from their 
ps ` pupil-teachers, teacher- 
hhool authorities and educa- 
İled ‘unchanging’ insti- 
islands of ignorance, 


Teacher’s training 
Cation in India have attra 
Various reference grou 
educators, educationists, sc 
tional planners. They have been ca 
tutions, feudalistic institutions, 
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anomie, corruption, and so on. Most of their practices, 
especially practice teaching, are mere rituals conducted 
ceremoniously but in an unintelligible and half-hearted 
manner. 


An important document — Teacher Education Cur- 
riculum — A Framework published by the National Coun- 
cil of Educational Research and Training, New Delhi in 
1978 on behalf of the National Council of Teachers 
Education - pertinently commented on the existing situa- 
tion of these institutions : 


It has been observed that, although nomenclatures 
have chaned (such as ‘Education’ instead of ‘Training’) 
the system in practice has, by and large, remained un- 
changed. The existing system appears too static and rigid 
to cope up with the new national goals. It provides the 
student-teacher very little awareness of the role educa- 
tion can play in transforming the present Indian society 
into a truly democratic, socialist and secular society that 
we wish to build up in this country. As the Education 
Commission (1964-66) remarked, vitality and realism are 
lacking in the curricula, and the programmes of work 
continue to be largely traditional. Even in a limited area 
like methods of teaching, the teacher-educator fails to 
impress upon the trainee about their usefulness and 
applicability, as he himself rarely uses any method other 
than the ‘chalk and talk’ method. Set patterns of lession 
planning and rigid techniques of teaching are followed in 
practice-teaching, regardless of the nature of the subject- 
matter and the objectives to be achieved in terms of 
behavioural changes. Evaluation procedures, specially 
those followed for assessing the competence of would-be 
teachers are, by and large, subjective and unscientific 
seeking to find out mainly how successfully factual knowl- 
edge has been memorised. Generally, nor enough compe- 
tent people are attracted to teacher training institutions, 
nor do the staff attached to those institutions make 
sufficient and substantial efforts to raise the image of 
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“Education” as a discipline in the eyes of their counter- 
Parts working in other institutions.” 


This document has suggested that the curriculum of 
these institutions should be relevant to the personal and 
social needs of children and schools, there should be 
flexibility within the framework of acceptable national 
goals and values, flexibility for relevance, flexibility for 
continuing education, flexibility for mobility, interdiscipli- 
Nary and integrated approaches to teacher education, the 
development of education as a discipline, task-oriented 
teacher education, more realistic and functional practice- 
etching, introduction of the semester system, changing 
focus from ‘assessing’ to ‘guiding’ and promoting experi- 
ments, innovation and research for development. A num- 
ber of methodological innovation - like institutional plan- 
Ning, self-learning methods like library studies, 
individualised assignments. Keller-type self-paced mate- 
Tials, problem-solving, objective-based instruction, 
analysing the content of theory papers into facts, figures, 
Concepts, principles, laws and problems, and the intro- 
duction of seminars, symposia, debates, role-play, a sys- 
tematic mode of operation for working with the commu- 
nity and a tutorial system-have been suggested. 


While the community of teacher-educators have 
Senerally welcomed these suggestions and the National 
Council for Teacher Education and the University Grants 

ommission have, to an extent, tried to get these sugges- 
tions and ideas implemented in many institutions, yet it 
'S a fact that most of the training institutions still re 
unctioning improperly as before. The NCTE document 
€acher Education Curriculum has been revised in the light 


o ; 
f new experiences. and new needs. 


Besides the traditional B.Ed. course and the Primary 
Teachers’ Training Course (called ).B.T. or S.T.C. or Di- 
Ploma of Basic Training), a number of courses on Educa- 
"on at different levels have been conducted for some 
Years, These include M.A. (Education), M.Ed., M.Phil. 
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(Edu), B.Ed. (Special Education) and Advanced Diploma 
in Special Education. The M.A. (Education) course, which 
is expected to be more theoretical -than the usual M.Ed. 
course which is a professional course, is generally not 
very popular in India and attracts mostly not very serious 
students. There has been a lot of talk about reorganising 
the educatign curricula into functional modules but 
not much headway has so far been made in this 
direction. 


Strategy for Reform 


In the wake of new Education Policy of 1986, fresh 
thinking has been going on in the country now.’ In a 
number of seminars, the need for morale-boosting and for 
improving the facilities and teaching abilities of teacher- 
educators has been emphasised. There is now a strong 
movement for strengthening and broadening the cur- 
ricula of the in-service and pre-service training programmes 
as well as the education courses, as such. The National 
Council for Teacher Education has brought out another 
approach paper on teacher education curriculum. The 
UGC has assisted many training colleges throughout the 
country by way of providing hardware in educational 
technology to them. Colour TV sets, videos and comput- 
ers are being provided to such institutions of education. 
A number of institutions are being upgraded as institutes 
of advanced studies in education, and a lot of funds are 
provided to them to improve the facilities and strengthen- 
ing the existing courses. It appears that these efforts are 

` likely to raise the level of teaching of education consider- 
ably. 


In view, besides all the efforts as highlighted in the 
foregoing, it is desirable to alter the strategy of teacher 
education in our country. Instead of the tri-focal 
model of knowledge dissemination, we may consider 
a three-dimensional model consisting of knowledge 
dissemination, knowledge acquisition and feedback. 
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As shown in Figure 3, the teacher-educator plays a 
double role of teaching the pupil-teachers and the school 
children. This is done not by giving a few demonstration 
lessons but by actually working with schoo] pupils as a 
full-fledged teacher. The teacher-educator receives feed- 
back from two sources, namely, from the school children 
directly, and from the pupil-teachers directly as well as 
Partly as a mediator. The pupil-teachers receive feedback 
from the school children as well as from the teacher- 
educator, 


Figure 3 Three Dimensional Model of Knowledge Dissemination 
Teacher-educator 


Pupil-teachter Dissemination 


redak 0. 


This strategy is neither new nor untried, but it has 
Not been effective because of organisational constraints. 


The three-dimensional model cannot work in an 
Organisation where the academic education of prospec- 
tive teachers, the education of school children and peda- 
Sogical İraining are isolated from one another. It envis- 
"Bes an institution which provides for an integrated 
teacher education programme ranging from three to six 
Years anq a full-fledged sehool from the pre-primary to 
iə Senior secondary stage under one principal. fe the 
ə in this institution will be in the same ca əəə 
o lege teachers. There should not be any separate cadre 

" School teachers. Similarly, there should not be any 
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post of method masters. Every teacher in the institution 
should have expertise in three areas of professional work, 
namely: teaching school children in his or her area of 
specialisation; teaching pupil-teachers any academic sub- 
ject of his or her specialisation along with the methodol- 
ogy of communication interwoven with the content (for 
instance, history or physics); and teaching any one field 
of pedagogy in which one has specialised (such as, 
educational psychology, or school management). Besides 
these three areas, the teacher should also be required to 
perform ancillary jobs, such as the organisation of games 
and cultural programmes, the maintenance of teaching 
gadgets, and so on. 


The institution envisioned in the foregoing should be 
comprehensive in nature (namely, pre-primary, secondary 
and senior secondary). Besides preparing teachers for 
formal teaching in schools, this institution should prepare 
teachers to teach sub-normal and handicapped children. 
It should also have a network of in-service education 
programmes of a credit and non-credit nature and of 
different duration’s. 


By implication such an institution will be a gigantic 
and complex organisation with a vast number of human 
beings participating in its function. It also involves heavy 
financial input but when energy used in several trun- 
cated activities are pooled together into a single institu- 
tion, it may be more economical and functional in the 
long run. This is an important investment in human 
resources development. It demands serious thinking in 
intellectual circles. If the intelligentsia is convinced, it 
may not be difficult to win over the political will. 


Finally, we wish to stress that this may not be the 
only strategy. There may be a variety of strategies of 
alternative models. Let us think them out. Our intention 
is to create a better atmosphere of teaching education 
in the colleges and departments of education in the 
country. 
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Present Trends in Early Childhood Education 


We in India have a number of institutions of early 
childhood education which also goes under the name of 
pre-primary education and nursery education. These in- 
stitutions have various types of name such as Montessori 
School, Kindergarten School, Anaganwadi, Nursery 
School, Happy School, Public School, Tender Feet etc. 


While a lot can be said about the great importance 
of such institutions of early childhood education and 
bout their good and bad features with a great deal of 
emotion, let us very briefly come face to fact with the 
most crucial features of these institutions today and 
ponder how meaningful and functional changes can be 
affected in them. 


It is obvious that for a population of children in the 
age group 3-6 which is expected-so many to be about 4.5 
millions (which is five percent of the total population of 
India), the existing number of estimated 15000 early 
childhood institutions (in 1982 they were reported to be 
10426) is extremely insufficient. 


An astounding majority of these institutions are 
located in cities and towns, and the rural areas are 
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virtually devoid of the them. Under the Integrated Child 

Development Services Scheme, there are, of course, a 

size-able number of early childhood education units dər 

children of tribal and slum areas, but again they are 

— to meet the needs of all children in those 
as. 


_ Most of these institutions are run by private agen- 
.. mostly private individuals, and some by private 
odies, societies or voluntary organizations. The govern- 
ment-run institutions are insufficient in number. The 
government has so far not, as a matter of fact, given any 
Serious and priority consideration to early childhood 
education during the post-Independence period. The gov- 
ernment has not been able to provide for substantial 
budgetary allocations for it, and it has not tried to run its 
Own pre-primary or nursery schools of quality in large 
numbers. 


This has resulted in the merciless fleecing of the 
children’ s parents by the private entrepreneurs of such 
schools. Many such schools right under the nose of the 
Union Ministry of Human Resource Development in New 
Delhi unabashedly charge Rs. 500/- or even more per 
month as tuition fee from children of nursery classes, 
besides charging several kinds of other fees or making 
other demands like the payments for Fete, Sports Day, 
Drama, Film, PTA... etc. In most of the privately-run 
5 schools, they hardly pay Rs. 800/- per month to 

eir teacher. 


5. These schools do not, intreality, need trained teach- 
S as a compulsory requirement. Any one can be ap- 
Pointed to teach in them. VVhile there are about so many 
Nursery teacher”s training institutions in İndia, most nurs- 
“Ty schools go without trained teachers. 

II their ugly features is that 
selves not at all clear 
ducational methodol- 


A The most alarming of a 
... of these institutions are them: 
Out the educational philosophy, € 
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ogy and the curriculum and apparatuses to be used by 
them. While most of the schools call themselves as 
Montessori schools, they may in reality not be having 
anything of the Montessori apparatus. The so-called Kin- 
dergarten schools may be found to be miles away from 
the Froebels concept of “Children’s Garden”. The so- 
called “Pre-Basic Schools” advocated by Gandhiji may be 
seen only on paper in the text-books of teachers training 
institutions for now they do not exist anywhere in India. 
A curious mixture of some smattering of English phrases 
and words, emphasis on 3 Rs, cramming up of some 
outdated and rather foolish English poems, some play 
ard some physical beating to keep discipline, some draw- 
ing and paperwork, is all that is found invariably in all 
these institutions. The very concept of good nursery 
education is unknown to most of these institution in our 
country and this is a very unfortunate fact. Let us see 
how it is so. 


1. According to Alastair Heron, author of an important 
UNESCO publication ‘Planning Early Childhood Care 
and Education in Developing Countries’ (1979). 


(en It is not the purpose of early childhood education 
to anticipate the work and aims of the primary 
schooi by any teaching of such basic educational 
skills as reading, writing and the manipulation of 
number.” 


Most of our early childhood education institutions 
are doing just the opposite of this important statement of 
the purpose of early childhood education. There is invari- 
ably an undue insistence on writing A.B.C., cramming 
poems, reading English words and table in all such 
institutions in even the most prestigious ones. 


23 According to the same authority Alastair Heron : 


“The distinction between “care” and “education” has 
been internationally recognised as artificial since all 
early childhood “care” necessarily involves an “educa- 
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tional’ experience for the child (even if it is negative) 
and all early childhood ‘education’ provision neces- 
sarily involves a substantial element of ‘care’. It is 
therefore sound practice to think of and to plan- 
early childhood care and education.” 


Admittedly, few of our early childhood education 
institutions are even conscious of the importance and 
need of this sound practice of combining childhood care 
and education. They only care about imparting some sort 
of education, and what a slipshod job of that too they do, 


one cannot even imagine. 
3. Heron further States : 


...”The principal purpose of or, 
hood education is to compleme 
the education provided by life at 
community.” 


Most of our nursery schoo 
doors to all real experiences of life at home and in the 


community. What sort cf the task of complementing and 
supplementing the education provided by life at home 
and in the community can be accomplished when poems 
like “Ba, Ba, Black Sheep”, “Humpty, Dumpty... are 
forced upon young Indian children, parents are welcome 
only at the time of payment of fees and donations, and 
the whole atmosphere of the school consciously gives it 
the shape of an isolated, alienated, ivory tower or ne- 
glected shop of a private entrepreneur, who is basically a 


Profiteer, an exploiter?. 

4. Eminent Belgian scholar Gilbe 
Viction is : 
“1 have become profoundly convinced that each 
time a centre for pre-primary: education, staffed by 
sufficiently qualified personnel, begins to operate in 
a developing country, 4 varitable nursery for talent is 


created.” 


ganised early child- 
nt and supplement 
home and in the 


Is actually close their 


rt de Landsheer’s con- 
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We cannot say with any measures of certainty that 
most of our early childhood education centres are indeed 
serving as nurseries for talent and creativity. When the 
educational environment of most of these institutions is 
slum-like, depressing, disgusting, with congested, dirty, 
uncesthetic buildings and raw or inexperienced teachers 
affected by the culture of mediocrity, frustration and 
uncreativity, what a hyperbole or a superflight of wishful 
thinking it will be to expect them to be nurseries for 
talent! Poor children are not brought up in these nurser- 
ies through the medium of their mother-tongue and all 
essential preconditions for the budding and blossoming of 
talent-freedom, play, spontaneity, joy are left uncared for. 


5. An important publication of the National Institute of 
Public Co-operation and child Development, New 
Delhi, entitled ‘A Consolidated Report of Orientation 
Workshop for Mukhya Sevikas of ICDS’ (1978) lays 
down: 


“.... Parent education should be one of the impor- 
tant activities of the pre-school education programme, 
so that they (parents) could understand and appre- 
ciate its importance and would not equate it with 
formal learning alone.” 


Needless to say, none of our early childhood educa- 
tion institution considers parent-education to be its re- 
sponsibility. 

6. The eminent educationist and champion of nursery 
education Maria Montessori had emphasised : 


“The fundamental Principle of scientific pedagogy 
must be in deed, the liberiy of the pupil, - such liberty 
as shall permit a development of individual, sponta- 
neous manifestation of the child”s nature.” 


Let our nursery teachers put their hands on their 
hearts and declare honestly whether they recognise the 
library of the pupils in their charge, and if so, to vvhat 
measure. 
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7. Distinguished British expert of nursery education Dr. 
Susan Isaacs says : 


“.... Children in nursery school learn more easily, 
play more actively and thrive better in every way 
than similar children who have not this advantage 
even if they live in good homes. We can, therefore, 
look upon it as settled that the nursery school is a 
great help to the young child in his personal feelings 
and his intellectual life. It increases his intellectual 
life. It increases his happiness and helps him over 
the normal trials of early childhood.” 


Can we apply this criterion to our average nursery 
school in India and say that it meets it squarely? Is it 
not a sad commentary on our nursery schools that a 


of their students are regularly required 


large number 
nts in order to 


to be helped by private tutor and pare 
pass their terminal and annual examinations? 

School Education presented 
on Pre-School Education 
Dr. Kalyani Roy ob- 


8. In her paper Status of Pre- 

to the National Workshop 
in ICDS (1985), New Delhi, 
served as under: 
“There is a lot of confusion regarding the subject 
contents of pre-school education. All activities of 
these schools are geared to meet the demands of the 
primary schools and parental pressure, to develop in 
children formal skills of reading and writing. 


9. Prof. G.K. Menon, Member of the Indian Planning 
Commission, in his lecture on “Indian Education: 
The Challenges and Opportunities” had remarked: 

ow with education forgetting the 

untry and its culture”. 

reme Court of India, Patron of 

the Indian Association of Nursery Education also 

emphasised that “nursery children should be acquainted 

With the beauty, richness and glory of our culture, 


“... we tend to gr 
greatness of the co 


Justice V.B. Eradi, Sup 
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national history and essence of our religions”. 


Most of our so-called Public Schools which are pro- 
viding early childhood education, do not seem to be 
much concerned with it. Their books have contents and 
locales foreign to our children; and so the children are 
not made aware of our culture. Also basic moral and 
spiritual values are not developed in them. 


10. Howitt underlines the importance of children in 
these words: 


“God sends children for another purpose than merely 
to keep up the race—to enlarge our hearts; and to 
make us unselfish and full of kindly sympathies and 
affections; to give our souls higher aims; to call out 
all our faculties to extended enterprise and exertion; 
and to bring round our firesides bright faces, happy 
smiles and loving, tender hearts”. 


It is difficult to say with any measure of certainty 
that we are nurturing our children in nursery schools 
having in mind this purpose. How many of our nursery 
teachers are conscious of it and committed to translate 
this dream into a reality? 


The sociological review of our institutions of early 
childhood education as presented above reveals that the 
actual state of affairs in this crucial sector is not up to our 
expectations and it is in no way functional to the proper 
growth of our small children. 


There are, of course, some islands of excellence and 
success in it which have good curricula, committed and 
enlightened teachers, good provisions and the needed 
psychological and educational understanding of the prob- 
lems and needs of children. Our Aanganwadis are indeed 
doing very good and useful work, and so also some 
institutions of training. Barring these exceptions, the situ- 
ation on the whole remains a disappointing one. It is a 
matter of pity that the Government as well as the Univer- 
sity departments of education and teachers training 
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colleges and educationists in the country are so far not 
very keenly interested in increasing and improving the 
institutions of early childhood education in India. 


The Needed Future Developments in the Early Child- 
hood Education in India 


We have to think in terms of the emergent future of 
the Indian society, the problems it will have, its needs or 
the demands it will make in the field of education and 
then decide what future developments should take place 
in the field of early childhood education. 


Although it may not be possible to portray the future 
Indian Society in very minute details, yet we may confi- 
dently say that it will be a society which will be very 
modern, computerised to great extent, international in its 
outlook, and secular and progressive in its approach. It 
will be science-based and an open society with vast 
potentials of growth and developments. In that society 
superstitions will have a very insignificant scope. Also 
inefficiency, hypocrisy and mediocrity would not have 
any place in that society. In the context of this sociological 
scenario of the future Indian Society which we expect to 
have within the coming 10 or 80 years, it is fairly 
reasonable to expect that our institutions of early child- 
hood education would also strive to take up the challenge 
to provide a really functional care and education of 


young children. 

It would be necessary to launch a massive move- 
h, with the help of Government 
large number of early childhood 
towns, villages and 


ment to establis 
and voluntary bodies, 
education institutions in cities, 
slums. 

Their number would have to be multiplied at least 
20 times over what it is today, and for this the state 
should be prepared to make sub-stantial inputs. It would 
be necessary also to see that early childhood education is 
made free and compulsory for all children below the age 
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of five and the state would have to devise ways and 
means to end the exploitation perpetuated by the entre- 
preneurs in this field. 


It would be necessary to think of a suitable model for 
Indian nursery schools which should be based on a 
judicious amalgamation of the best possible ideas of the 
different models of nursery schools and the much needed 
orientation towards the Indian society and culture. The 
present day tendency of half-heartedly copying Montessori 
or Kindergarten schools of the West and presenting a 
very poor educational fare to the small children estab- 
lished by the state. Our model will necessarily have to be 
a refined and undersized model of pre-basic school. It 
should incorporate new social, craft and recreational 
activities, and it should be in keeping with the technologi- 
cal advance of the age. 


There is a serious need to produce better kind of 
nursery teachers who are exposed to mass media, new 
knowledge and new scientific and educational develop- 
ment in the world. It is high-time that at least graduation 
should be fixed as the minimum qualification for admis- 
sion to nursery school teacher training institution sothat 
we may have better kind of teachers. The, professional 
dignity of these teachers will have to be enhanced by 
giving them better pay scales. 


The provision of good and necessary equipments is 
very important if we want to have good nursery schools 
in the country. The state will have to come out with 
minimum national standards for nursery schools in the 
country. The state will have to come out with national 
minimum standards for nursery school rooms, equipment 
in nursery schools and the range of activities to be 
provided. There is an urgent need to produce and supply 
on subsidised basis equipments needed by nursery schools 
throughout the country. It is necessary that the cost of 
running nursery schools is kept at a lower level sothat 
such institutions can be multiplied in every region. 
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Our very concept of nursery schools should have 
twin focal-care of the child and the education of the 
child. Care involves health and care sothat children 
emerge as fully developed healthy and happy individu- 
als, developed in a congenial atmosphere. This means 
that adequate provisions for nourishing food and health 
check-up and treatment of children will have to be 
Provided in these institutions. This aspect has, at present, 
been neglected very seriously and therefore it is a new 
and essential component of nursery schools of the future. 


In the context of the importance of non-formal 
education being realised all over the world our nursery 
institutions will also have to seriously think how they can 
be effective centres of providing non-formal education to 
children and their parents and others in the family. As a 
matter of fact, without the involvement of parents no 
meaningful education and care of nursery children can 
be provided. The nursery institutions will have to make 
use of mass media and all other sorts of provisions to 
educate the parents in regard to the needs of the society 


vis-a-vis children. 


The nursery schools of the 
one more important challenge an | i 
the handicapped children whose numbers are increasing 
in our country. The nursery teachers will have to be 
trained to look after and to educate such children suffer- 
ing various kinds of disabilities or handicaps. Today we 
find that almost all of them are utterly ignorant of the 
Ways and means to look after such children. That is why, 
€ parents are not able to send them to nursery schools 
and such children have to suffer for even for want of 
Nursery instruction to look after them. 


The problem of research and experimentation can be 

Of great value in opening new avenues for the improve- 
ment of the various aspects of early childhood soe le 
© potentialities of play, music, expressions, creative 


future will have to bear 
d that is of looking after 
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activities and the educational value of the different sorts 
of equipments are very significant topics on which re- 
search is very much needed in order to revitalise the field 
of early childhood education in this country. It is obvious 
that at present there are not many surveys and research 
studies and whatever there are they very weak, flimsy 
and superficial kind of studies. 


Epilogue 


It is necessary that early childhood education is 
taken up as an important area of educational studies by 
university departments of education and teachers, train- 
ing colleges. Sofar there has been a tendency to exclude 
this important stage of teacher education. This has pushed 
the nursery teacher training institutions to an isolated 
corner and ultimately the quality of nursery teachers has 
suffered in our country. 


It also appears necessary that State of Council or 
Board of Nursery Education is created in every state to 
guide, encourage and monitor the programmes of expan- 
sion and qualitative improvement of nursery education. 
Lot of initiative will have to come from the side of the 
Government to make this proposal a reality. 


We would like to conclude by quoting the wise 
words of David P. Haxton, UNICEF, Regional Director 
for South Central Asia : 


“Time is not on our side in matter relating to chil- 
dren. If the social segments within a country pull 
together, bringing the government, private sector, 
voluntary agencies, community organizations, and 
the various professions firmly on the side of children, 
there will be room for cautious optimism that a 
movement for human development may pick up 
across the developing world, in a decade or two. 
This will not happen autonomously, we will have to 
pian for it”. 
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“The most important human endeavour is the striving for 
morality in our action. Our inner balance and even existence 
depend on it. Only mortality in our actions can give beauty 
and dignity to life. To make this a living force and bring it to 
clear consciousness is perhaps the 
foremost task of education.” 


“Education in Human Values’ is bring acclaimed 
and accepted as a new, fascinating and promising 
programme of education not only in India but in over 
hundred countries of the West, Africa and South - eastern 
countries at the instance of India’s leading spiritualists 
like Shri Sathya Sai Baba, Shri Chinmayananda etc and 
the new Education Policy in India. This field seems to 
have emerged during the last three decades, although we 
do find that emphasis on value-impregnated education or 
imparting education in human values. was indeed laid by 
several educationists like Gandhiji, Tagore, Vivekanand, 
S.Radhakrishnan, Zakir Husain, and several commissions 
and committees on education in India. As a matter of 
fact, education in ancient Vedic Indian society was a 
classic example of an ideal type of education in human 


values, Although it is sociologically impossible to revive 
that brilliant model of value education now in India or in 
orn planet, yet the emerg- 


any other country of this strife-t 
ing enthusiasm for education in human values all over 
the world seems to reassure the humanity that things 


- Einstein 
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would indeed change for the better and man will indeed 
learn to live like man on this planet. 


So much is being churned out on this theme these 
days by several writer, and speakers in seminars, articles, 
books and lectures that it is becoming rather difficult to 
have a very clear and comprehensive picture of what 
exactly is or should be the programme of human values 

. in education which may be understood by all, discussed 
in all earnestness, improved upon further, if need be, in 
the context of the socio-cultural milieu of the countries 
concerned, and implemented as an innovation that must 
succeed and influence every aspect and every delibera- 
tion of education and society. 


In this chapter, an attempt is made to present a 
synoptic view of the emerging programme of ‘Education 
in Human Values’. 


Emergence of the Programme 


Several serious societal realities not only in India but 
in almost every country of the modern world have shaken 
and impelled conscientious philosophers, educationists, 
public leaders and spiritual masters to lay stress on the 
momentous need of imparting education in human val- 
ues to people, especially to the younger people who 
would be the citizens of tomorrow. There is a widespread 
spectrum of kaleidoscopic anomie (normlessness), dissen- 
sion. andı conflict, misery, corruption, sensuality, false- 
hood, hypocrisy and degradation of mind, in morals and 
relationships that this world has indeed become a very 
unhappy and unfortunate abode for man. 


Let us see some of the realistic portraits drawn by 
leading personalities in this context : 


Educational Professor V.R. Taneja has portrayed the 
dismal global picture in these words : 


“Materialism has so engulfed us that every one, by 
and large, has become a worshiper of Mammon, 
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which rules the roost. The competition for a slice of 
the pie is fierce and no holds are barred in grabbins 
as large a slice as possible. All value norms are being 
cast to winds in pursuit of pelf and power. 


. Even the intellectuals have either retreated in 
isolation or act as hirelings. 


... The universities and colleges are driven by petty 
factionalism. Emotion claims precedence over rea- 
son. The common man is groaning under the weight 
of rampant corruption. The crime is on the increase. 
The designs of selfishness, exploitation and hypoc- 
risy are common phenomena. We are in the grip of 
narrow sectarianism, regionalism and _ fanaticism. 
Man may have conquered the moon but has failed in 
the conquest of mind.” ” 


According to educationist Professor N. Vedamani Manuel: 


“Today our social life is eaten up with unresolved 
tensions, conflicts and violence. 

The worship of false values and false heroes has 
assumed “such great importance today that there is 
no wonder that serious student of the rising genera- ` 
tion feel lost in a mass of contradictions and confu- 
sion... We are today a witness to honouring corrupt 
Politicians, irresponsible businessmen, dishonest 
demagogues, self-seekers, drunkards and moral 
wrecks as models of perfection to copy from. Con- 
tradiction is the order of the day. 

... A double moral standard is the reality which is no 
healthy setting of decent pupil growth. 

. Reality does not seem to them (youth) to reflect 
the values taught in the books. It puzzles them to 
find why if values are so important to life and living, 


they are not reflected in the life of most people in 
Society, Are values a myth to dupe the young into 


silence? 
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...Man has become an economic animal in the tech- 
nological society without developing the finer feel- 
ings of the spirit. 


... The entertainment media creates in the minds of 
children and youth the attitudes of violence, crime, 
fear and sex... The dominant philosophy of mass 
media is sensationalism and the glorification super- 
ficial values. In many cases it is a case of mental 
pollution.” 


In the words of Professor D.S. Kothari, the distin- 
guished physical scientist and chairman of the Education 
Commission (1964-66): 


“Science and technology are exploding but vvisdom 
is imploding. It is shrinking. Knowledge is expand- 
ing and human personality shrinking. Because of the 
explosion of knowledge and implosion of wisdom, 
we find various kinds of grave aberrations, imbal- 
ances, calamities. There is explosion of violence in 
diverse forms. Greed, hatered and delusion form a 
rapidly rising spiral; the GHD spiral. On the one 
hand we have the exponentially rising, growing 
spiral of Science, Technology and Productivity - the 
STP spiral, and on the other hand we have the GHD 
Spiral. 


Globally speaking, the military expenditure every 
minute is more than a million dollars (Rupees Onl 
crore) to fuel and gareed-Hatred-Delusion spiral. 
Every minute more than a million dollars are spent 
to make the world a worse place than what it yee 
a minute before - less in secure and not more. That 
is the tragedy of the human situation. More than 
half the total number of scientists and engineers are 
working on weapons of destruction to make the 
world worse and no better.” 


World renowned Spiritual Master Bhagavan Sri 
Sathya Sri Baba, who has launched a world-wide unique 
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and bold programme of Education in Human values now 
flourishing in over a hundred countries of the West, 
Africa and East, has given the following rationale for it: 


“Chivalry of speech has increased; 

Chivalry of deed has disappeared; 

Life is laden with false vanities; 

Money has become our God; 

Pride has become our creed; 

Selfishness sits supreme in Buddhi’s seat; 
Egotism has become our fashion; 

Greed has become our beauty; 

Dharma has come to nought; 

Compassion has sunk low; 

Moral fervour is lost; 

Hypocrisy has become the light of our life; 
Love and kindness lie sick and diseased; 
Modern education has blinded men with lust; 
Life has become a burden; 

Minds have gone astray. 

Delay no more for delay is disastrous; 

Fuse morality with education in sweet harmony; 


While delivering the Benediction Address at the Fifth 
Convocation of Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Learn- 
ing, on Novembiner 22, 1986, Shri Sathya Sai Baba, the 
Chancellor of the Institute, diagnosed the pulse of the 
Sravely sick contemporary mankind as under: 


“Science and technology have expanded vastly to- 
day. Their gifts have made life more comfortable and 
pleasant. But they have brought with them grief, 
loss and calamity in far greater degree. More than 
all, they have bred domination and concentration of 
authority...The emergence of discordant notes have 
silenced the call of the divine from within man. He 
is eager to make his life a merry-go-round but it is 
turning into a painful tangle of troubles. He does not 
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try to discover the cause of this contradiction.. He is 
restless and has to encounter countless worries. Fear 
of imminent war or famine has gripped man. Fear 
while alone at home, fear while on the street! When 
insecurity prevails, how can man be happy? 


...Man has become so stupid that he has neither fear 
of sin, nor love for God. How can then he be secure 
in peace and escape from catastrophe?” 


The National Policy on Education 1986 document 
has given the following justification for value education: 


“8.4 The growing concern over the erosion of essential 
values and an increasing cynicism in society has 
brought to focus the need readjustment in the cur- 
riculum in order to make education a forceful tool 
for the cultivation of social and moral values. 


8.5 In our culturally plural society, education should 
foster universal and eternal values, oriented towards 
the unity and integration of our people. Such value 
education should help eliminate obscurantism, reli- 
gious fanaticism, violence, superstition and fatalism. 


8.6 Apart from this combative role, value education has 
a profound positive content, based on our heritage, 
national goals and universal perceptions. It should 
lay primary emphasis on the aspect.” 


What are Human Values? 


Oxford English Dictionary defines value as “worth, 
ability desirability, and qualities on which these depend.” 
Philosopher R.B. Percy defined value as “an object of 
interest to someone, for it emanages from particular 
relation between the interest and its object.” Since 
values, in order to be of any worth, have to depend upon 
conduct for their actualisation, one can define value as 
“that goal which is worthwhile and the pursuit of which 
has conductive effect on life.” Eminent sociologist Prof. 
R.K. Mukherjee defined values as “socially approved 
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desires and goals that the internalised through the pro- 
cess of conditioning, learning or socialisation and that 
become subjective preferences, standards and aspirations.” 
This is a very convincing definition. There are three views 
about the nature of values: 


(i) SUBJECTIVE VIEW : According to this view, desire, 
liking, interest, striving, volition, act and satisfaction 
constitute the multiplicity of factors upon which 
values depend. Values are said to be the functions of 
these states in the pörsonal life of the subject and are 
intrinsically bound up with his experience. 


(ii) OBJECTIVE VIEW: Values are independent of the 
values and they reside in the object (not in the 
subject), just as truly as do colour, smell, tempera- 
ture, size and,shape, etc. . Plato, Aristotle, R.B. Perry, 
etc. held this view. 


(iii) RELATIVISTIC VIEW: Relativistic thinkers regard 
values as the relation between a valuing human 
being and his environment. Value is also taken to be 
partly feeling and partly reason. The feeling part is 
hedonistic and the reason part is regulative. Thus, 
value is considered as a meeting ground of the 
regulative and constitutive principles. 

values cannot be understood 

of these three characteristics, 

ally part of the same 
three viewpoints are to 
nding the nature of 


In "fact, the nature of 
completely in the absence 
which are different yet essenti 
Phenomenon. Therefore, all these 
be considered while understa 
Values, ë 

Values have been classified into physical values, 
Mental values, emotional values, social values, intellectual 
Values, political values, economic values, aesthetic values, 
Moral values, religious values, cultural values and spiri- 
tual values. They have also been classified as (a) univer- 
sal, eternal, absolute or root values like truth, love, peace; 
and (b) temporal or mundane values which include 
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cotextual values - social, cultural, economic etc. 


All these are human values since they are all good 
things and they are concerned with the human society in 
some way or the other. Of course, as many of them as 
can be aimed at and made use of, should be fostered by 
education. But to avoid confusion arising out of the 
impatience and waywardness in making efforts to trans- 
late such a tall order into a practical reality, it is desirable 
to concentrate on some specific and broad areas of values 
while launching any meaningful programme of Educa- 
tion in Human values. 


It is in this context that Sri Sathya Sai Baba has 
preferred to emphasise these five pillars of his world- 
wide programme of Education in Human Values - Satya 
(Truth), Dharma (Right conduct); Shanti (Peace), Prema 
(Love), and Ahimsa (Non-violence). 


Baba’s educational programme seeks to promote 
these five broad universal values, and in these broad 
values are subsumed several other important values like 
service to people, cleanliness, prayer, simple living and 
high thinking, etc. is educational programme is universal- 
istic in nature; it combines spirituality with science, na- 
tional integration with universal brotherhood, present 
with the past glory and future aspirations of mankind. 
These programmes are truly secular in the sense that all 
religious are respected equally. 


The Ramakrishna Mission institutions throughout 
the country have also been keenly interested in the 
programme of Education in Human Values. They have 
been greatly influenced by the pragmatic and nationalist 
teachings of Vivekananda, their guiding spirit influenced. 
They have been greatly emphasising social service, uni- 
versal brotherhood, growth of human personality and 
rational ethical code. “What our nation needs today,” 
says Swami Ranganathananda, President of Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, Hyderabad, “is a pervasive concern 
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for man as man, and not as cut up into castes, sects, and 
communities, and the fgrmulation of a sanction for the 
same from a rational ethics and spirituality.’ 


The Chinmayananda Mission has also been 
emphasising the universal values of truth, right conduct, 
peace and love. The educational institutions of Sikhs, 
Jains, Muslims, Christians, Arya Samajis etc. have been 
emphasising the ieals or values of their particular reli- 
gions, and in their programmes their denominational 
rituals, beliefs and teachings of their religious leaders are 
predominantly reflected. 


Ever since, the Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
emphasised the need of a functional value education in 
his January 5, 1985 address to the nation, after getting a 
massive mandate, and in particular mentioned the need 
of “waging an ideological battle against communalism 
and fanaticism in our schools and universities, in our 
work places and in our media”, promotion of “national 
cohesion and work ethics” and the need of acquainting 
“the younger generations with India’s ancient heritage 
and culture”, there has been a great deal of enthusiasm 
and hectic activity in the Union Ministry of Human 
Resource Development to come out with a functional 
programme of education in human values. The National 
Council of Educational Research and Training (NCERT) 
and the National Council for teachers Education (NCTE) 
- the two technical wings of the Ministry, have been 
trying to spread it through its seminars, conferences and 
publications. The Programme of Action document does 
not say anything about value education, about which the 
‘National Policy on Education - 1986’ emphasised its 
need under paras 8.4 - 8.6 mentiorfed above. While this 
shows that in reality the Government of India has so far 
not been able to evolve a concrete or practical programme 
of Education in Human Values, we may infer from the 
various points of emphasis made by the ‘Gpvormaticet 
during the last tow years that the most cherished human 
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values which | think, the Government of India seems to 
be keen to promote through education are secularism, 
social justice, freedom, social mobilitv, scienticism, respect 
for the ecology and preservation of ecological balance, 
small and happy family normal, respect for the cultural 
traditions of India, modernism, and fighting superstition 
and fanaticism. 


In my assessment, the Govt. of India’s scheme of 
Education in Human Value which is still in a nebulous 
form, considerably lacks that unique importants of uni- 
versal values of Truth, Right Conduct, Peace, Love, Ahimsa, 
Equality of Religious, Seazch for the spirituality, and 
aesthetics which the Sathya Sai Programme of Education 
possesses; it considerably lacks in the strong component 
of service, pervasive concern for man as man, and ratio- 
nal ethics and spirituality in action which Ramakrishna 
Mission’s programme possesses. It does not seems to be 
inspired by the pious and truly great ideas about value 
education given by the UNESCO”s epoch-making docu- 
ment ‘Learning To be’ (1972), such as: rejection of precon- 
ceived, subjective or abstract ideas of man, command of 
scientific thought and language, self-control, ethical train- 
ing, creativity, social commitment, and learning unceas- 
ing in order to survive and evolve. It also seems to be 
lacking in its emphasis on educating people about the 
grave threats of pollution, nuclear armament, interna- 
tional conflicts and unplanned future. We can only hope 
and pray that our educational policy-makers and its 
executors shall, instead of keeping on harping on the 
superficial and catchy slogans and praising our past all 
the time, wake up and give the nation a truly balanced 
and really functional programme of education in human 
values so that we may not have to meet shocks, jerks, 
frustrations and defeats in the 21* century. Not only 
have we to emerge as a nation, but we have to give 
spiritual, political and intellectual leadership to the other 
nations of the world. 
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Imparting Education in Human Values 


There has been a whole lot of debate on the various 
practical aspect of values education in philosophical and 
educational circles throughout the world, and some 
Weekly accepted decisions are before us. Let us hurriedly 
take note of them. ‘Education in Human Values’ has not 
to be taught as a separate, compulsory or optional subject 
in the school curriculum by a separate teacher specialising 
in it. It has not to be taught at a given or fixed period 
earmarked as “Value Education” or “Moral Education” 
period. It has not to be taught in the manner Economics 
or Political Science is taught in many schools giving high 
flown lectures, dictating important notes and examining 
through a written question paper in the end. Also it has 
not to be treated lightly or frivolously as we find many 
so-called SUPW (Socially Useful Productive Work) activi- 
ties are being taught in most of the Indian schools 
throughout the country by non-serious, uncommitted, 
disgruntled and unsupervised teachers. It has not to be 
imparted in only schools; the colleges, universities, non- 
formal educational institutions, vocational, technical and 
research institutions - all these have to come under its 


It has not to be fossilised into a study of certain 


sway. 
nd adventures and 


religious prayers, mantras, sutras a 
tales of certain mythological characters and saints. It has 


to be a living science of man-making combining itself all 
the functionally useful elements of spirituality, science, 
technology, social work, ethics, modernism, futurology, 
ecology, disarmament, internationalism, and scientific 
humanism. All teachers and all educated parents and 
other citizens are expected to contribute their very best 
imparting education in human values to whosoever comes 
in their contact - students, students’ parents, employees, 
workers, friends, neighbours. Their sole effort has to be 
directed towards the two-fold task of inculcating right 
attitudes and values from the beginning and transform- 
ing wrong attitudes (once formed) into right attitudes 
through the numerous techniques such as the following: 
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Precept-ideal method Influencing technique 


Ventilation method Interview method 


2 

Identification method 4. Association method 
6 

Story-telling method 8 


Parable method 


“o ə D j= 


Psycho-drama method 10. Role-playing method 


Professor Kireet Joshi in his brilliant paper “An 
Outline Programme of Value-Oriented Education” has 
rightly presented the crux of the matter in these poignant 
words: “The secret of teaching values is to inspire and 
kindle the quest among the students by means of one’s 
own example of character and mastery of knowledge. It 
is by embodying values within ourselves that we can 
really radiate values to our students. Value-oriented edu- 
cation should not be conceived as an enunciation of a 
series of “do’s” and “don'ts”. 


Universities’ Involvement in Education 
in Human Values? 


The Vice-Chancellors’ Conference on ‘Value-orienta- 
tion in Higher Education” held in the Rajasthan Univer- 
sity, Jaipur (December 5-8, 1984) deliberated on the role 
the universities can play in the promotion of proper 
human values. Prof. T.K.N. Unnithan, the host Vice- 
Chancellor in his vvelcome address, recalled the pertinent 
words of eminent Indian sociologist Prof. Radha Kamal 
Mu keriee: 

“The universities are the nurseries of the values and 

ideals of life in every country. VVithout values and 

ideals the university vvith its hundred classrooms, 
laboratories and museums remain but an impressive 
scaffolding, not an edifice of civilisation.” 


Dr. Zakir Hussain had also expressed similar feelings 
several years ago: 


“From a place of transmission of information the 
university should make itself a place of producing 
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intellectual work, generating habits of systematic, 
methodical thinking, readiness for self-examination 
and self-criticism, and allegiance to absolute value, 
making clear the way for the development of a free 
moral personality is, in my view, the proud product 
of a sound education.” 


Professor T.K.N. Unnithan had rightly pointed 
out “The question is no more whether value orienta- 
tion in higher education is desirable. The question is 
how to make higher education value-oriented : what 
are the concrete and effective steps that we can 
envisage in a value-oriented education in our universi- 
ties?” 

The question “Is there any hope of our universities” 
honest involvement in the programme of education in 
human values” comes in between the two questions 
posed by Professor Unnithan. What are the social reali- 
ties of our universities, and in the context of those 
realities can our universities honestly claim to have any 
moral right to take up this challenging task? The ques- 
tion of how would come later. 


We firmly believe that unless teachers of universities 
and colleges and schools are made to subscribe to the 
concept of social accountability of their work and con- 
duct, there is little hope that our institutions of education 
shall in earnestness be able to contribute anything 
concrete in the direction of value education. Luckily, 
a unique model university-level institution in the form 
of Sri Sathya Sai Institute of Higher Learning, 
Prasanthinilayam (Andhra Pradesh) is now emerging, 
which will inspire and guide all other universities 
and colleges not only in India but in the whole world 
as to how integral education “which leads man to strive 
for perfection in the physical, intellectual, emotional, 
psychic parts of one’s personality” can ideally be im- 


parted. 
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Sociological Foundations of 
School Curriculum 


1. Introduction 


Sociology is mainly interested in the study of social 
interaction among individuals and groups. The social 
context consists of the total effects of the existing and 
changing structural positions, functions and values of 
such social units of a particular society in a particular 
period of time. Therefore, when we are invoived in the 
task of preparing a suitable curriculum for a school class, 
we should make a thoroughgoing research about the 
characteristics, needs, aspirations and values of the soci- 
ety that exists today and that we are trying to build for 
tomorrow. š 


Despite great variations in the styles, words and 
tones of presentation by various scholars about the exact 
nature of our present Indian society, the overall consen- 
sus that seems to have emerged by now is that our’s is 
essentially a democratic, secular and welfare state aspir- 
ing to become a modern nation by ameliorating the 
traditional and social ills with the help of industrializa- 
tion, spread of education, urbanization and socialism. A 
host of social factors like caste, class, traditional values, 
politikeering, bureaucratic malpractices, economic ten- 
sions and the like which constitute the social malaise in 
India are frustrating our nation at each step on its road 
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to social progress. If we wish our educational system to 
Succeed as an effective instrument for the realization of 
the needs and aspirations of our nation, our educationists 
should take note of all conjunctive as well as disjunctive 
Social processes going on in our society. 


IL. Sociological Foundations of Curriculum 


It is necessary that we shed aside all sense of com- 
Placency and exhortive enthusiasm and devote our ener- 
gies to think as to how we can make our children 
appreciate the strength and weaknesses of our nation in 
achieving its goals. A correct knowledge of our social life 
must first of all be presented to our children. It is on what 
We exposeand what we keep unexposed to them and 
how we do it that any measure of the effectiveness or 
success of our education shall depend. These questions 
cut across the fields of sociology of knowledge, sociology 
of education, sociology of politics, sociology of economics, 
sociology of culture, sociology of communication and 
sociology of social change and modernization. 


Several sociological considerations should guide all 
those engaged in the task of preparing school curricula, 
text books and other instructional materials in our coun- 
try. Most important among them are the following : 


1. Core values of the Indian Society. 

2. Changing and unchanging values of the Indian 
society. 

State of development of the nation. 

Regional and international imbalances. 

The democratic context of the Indian Society. 
Education for leadership. 

Education for national integration. 
Socio-cultural lags in society. 


Demands of modernization. 
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10. New forms of cooperation. 
11. Implications of the explosion of knowledge. 


12. Economic efficiency : Vocationalization of edu- 
cation. 


13. Preparation for successful family life. 
14. Emphasis on creativity and excellence. 
1. Core Values of the Indian society 


Several cultures have disappeared from the face of 
the world but the Indian culture still exists in an impres- 
sive manner. Its strength lies in its core values. The values 
of tolerance, integration, unity in diversity, simplicity, 
universal familialism, non-violence and non-aggression 
have remained the treasured values of our ancient civili- 
zation in spite of our innumerable severe losses in course 
of our long history. If we have to retain our glorious and 
distinct personality as cultured Indians, our core values 
must be emphasized by our school curricula. However, 
we will have to do a careful sorting or selection lest all 
which is now no better than dead wood in our value 
structure should also continue to hang unnecessarily. Due 
to several factors, most significant among which have 
been Westernization, scientism and the political, cultural 
and intellectual slavery of India, many of our education- 
ists have fallen in a grave confusion. It has become a 
fashion to decry our traditional values en bloc in the name 
of scientific objectivity and modernity. It is now generally 
believed by them that education should be value-free. The 
result of this confusion is well before us inthe form of the 
prevailing anomie (normlessness) in the society which 
breeds irresponsible acts of indiscipline committed by 
students in our schools and colleges throughout the 
length and breadth of the country all the year round. 
Theodore Bremald, world’s foremost authority on the 
philosophy of education here provides right guidance to 
us in these words : 
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“The time indeed is already well passed when we 
can afford to indulge in the luxury of cluttered curricu- 
lums, in spurious academic aloofness rationalised in the 
name of objectivity, in confused if not obsolete codes of 
moral conduct, and in stultifying ambitions to grasp the 
dubious goals of success and status at whatever cost to 
our personal and community integrity. For the grim truth 
is that nothing less than the life of mankind as a whole 
is now in precarious balance. To reassert that values are 
education’s most neglected problem is really to insist..... 
that we no longer have any genuine choice—no choice 
but to bring the nature and meaning of values out of the 
shadowy background and into the spotlight of sustained 
concern on every level of learning from kindergarten 
throughout the university.”" 


2. Changing and Unchanging Values of the Indian 

Society. 

We are now vvitnessing a great deal of change 
coming in the value structure of our people. The ascriptive 
criterion of assigning worth or recognition to an indi- 
vidual is now losing ground in favour of the achievement 
criterion. The values and attitudes of our people are 
becoming more and more liberal and progressive. Social 
mobility is increasing and this is very much the case vvith 
the scheduled and backward peoples especially, who are 
now bent upon impoving their social status by a number 
of intricate yet calculated efforts which are covered by 
what our eminent sociologist Professor M. N. Srinivas has 
termed as Sanskritization.? The impact of westernization 
in distorting and weakening the traditional values and in 
introducing several new values in our people still contin- 
ues unabated. Several other factors are also creating 
tensions which tend to threaten our traditional values 
and accelerate the process of social change. While a great 
deal of what ought not to have changed is changing and 
vice versa, the most regretful empirical truth is that 
although our educated people talk a great deal of the 
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modern, new or changed values yet their actual behaviour 
is still largely influenced by the dominating weight of our 
traditional values, many of which are certainly out of 
tune with the changed times. A research study, “Tradi- 
tional Values of the Indian Society and college Students” by 
this author had laso confirmed this conclusion. The school 
curricula must work for the initiation, furtherance and 
acceleration of the desirable social changes in the values 
and attitudes of our people right from the elementary 
school stage. 


In a thought-provoking study ‘The Brahmanic Culture 
and Modernity’, A.D. Modi has tried to maintain that 
many out-of-date Brahmanical values (he prefers to label 
values of the traditional culture of the Hindus as 
Bbahmanical values or attributes) of the old society, tradi- 
tional, caste-dominated, hierachical, authoritarian, village 
and land-based.... still continue to dominate in one way 
or the other of thinking and of our intellecutals, the result 
of which is the large-scale social disorganization in the 
country. 


3. Stage of Development of the Nation 


What exactly is the position of our nation in the 
development process? This difficult question is often ve- 
plied with emotional overtones by our scholars. The 
widely accepted position is that we have moved much 
above the stage of being merely an underdeveloped na- 
tion, but we have still much distance to cover before 
being called a well developed nation. With industrializa- 
tion, urbanization and explosion of knowledge, we are 
striving hard to develop ourselves as quickly as possible 
' despite several brakes applied by our poverty, illiteracy, 
tradition, vested interests and several ad hoc and inconsis- 
tent decisions in planning and execution of national 
schemes. Instead of repeating the old slogan of our being 
an underdeveloped nation before our young generations 
and filling them with disappointment from the very 
beginning, our children must be informed as faithfully 
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and as convincingly as possible where exactly we stand 
in the race of development among the nations of the 
world, how far we have to go and in what way we are 
trying to change the destiny of our people. We cannot 
close our eyes to the long and variegated tale of the 
educational achievements and failures of other develop- 
ing countries of the world. 


4. Regional and International Imbalaces 


Our knowledge of the facts of demography, econom- 
ics and sociology of our society makes it clear that several 
regional variations or differences exist in our country 
which have many telling effects on the harmonius progress 
of our country. Several socio-political and economic ten- 
dencies are now disrupting the unity and solidarity of 
our country and our grave fear is that in distant future a 
situation may arise in which persons of one state may be 
treated as strangers or aliena in the other. Most of our 
political intellectuals and leaders have revealed their utter 
incapability to affect any imporvement in this emerging 
situation and so the challenge has fallen on the shoulders 
of our educationists. It is for them to see that a correct 
knowledge of the multiple factors underlying our re- 
gional imbalances is given to them and proper values 
and desirable national attitudes are inclucated in them 
right from the beginning. A knowledge of the interna- 
tional imbalances must be given to them at a desirable 
stage so tha they may be able to think on the lines of 
international co-operation, universa 
welfare of the mankind as a whole. 


5. The Democratic Context of the Indian Society 


The core element of our contemporary Indian society 
is its secular democratic setting. During the last fifty 
years, we have been witnessing how the principles and 
spirit of democracy have been nakedly and mercilessly 
violated in severalk ways and many times by vested 
interests in the society and how they have had their 


1 brotherhood and 
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undesirable impact on the school. This is a serious ques- 
tion. “The transmission of our democratic heritage” as 
Ruth Benedict rightly points out.”means primarily, then, 
preparing children inour schools to act as adults with 
initiative and independence.”? It is doubtful whether 
most of the educationists and school teachers in India 
ever go beyond giving a dry summarical treatment of the 
concept of secular democracy to the students. Activities 
and examples are always better than precepts. It is for 
our curriculum builders to suggest in concrete terms as to 
how best possible provisions for them can be made in the 
curriculum. If we expect our young people to be commit- 
ted to the cause of democracy, to work and to fight for it, 
they must be taught the principles and practices of 
democracy in their schools. The practice part is all the 
more necessary. George F.Kneller rightly reminds us that 
“the role of education in a democracy falls into many 
categories, some of which are : education for the 
prepetuation of our national heritage; education for an 
informed electorate; education for individual fulfilment; 
education for an open mind; education for social coop- 
eration; and education for vocational participation.”” Our 
curriculum bvilders must not be unmindful of the hurdles 
caused by various groups of people including teaching 
under the influence of several differentiating consider- 
ations relating to caste, community, class,sex, occupation, 
religion, political povver, economic strength, etc. 


6. Education for Leadership 


Education for leadership has been a favourite slogan 
vvith most of the educationists in our country for a many 
years, but it is doubtful vvhether anything concrete has 
been accomplished by them by vvay of making adequate 
provisions as such in the curriculum. It is a matter of 
common knovvledge that most of our teachers are au- 
thoritarian rather than expressive and democratic leaders 
of our children and the same models of leadership our 
students receive from them. Not only qualities like 
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creativity,initiative, sense of responsiblitity, preseverance 
etc. need to be developed in them, but their attitudes 
must be throughly democratized, secularized, rationalised 
and, above all, humanised so that they may be adept in 
the art of winning the fullest cooperaion of their col- 
leagues. The social malaise in our country is mostly due 
to the crisis of character in our leaders and so is a great 
challenge before the teachers and educationists as to how 
a right sort of character can be developed in the leaders- 
in-making under their charge. 


7. Education for National Integration 


India is a multi-racial, multi-religious, multi-caste, 
multi-lingual and multi-cultural country of over 80 crore 
people spread over a geographical area of 12,69,640 square 
miles and having a known history of about 7000 years. The 
pages of our history are full of the fragrance of communal 
harmony as well as the venom of communal discord. Con- 
trary to the expectations of our national leaders who waged 
the struggle for freedom, the post-Independence era of our 
country has seen innumerable communal riots and endless 
quarrels and tensions on various issue like State bound- 
aries, language, establishment of a mill or dam in one’s State, 
atrocities on scheduled castes or minority community etc. 
A keen observer of the Indian Society, Professor M.N. 
Srinivas, has sighty observed : 
and culturally and religiously 
diverse, but its population is also very sharply startified, 
socially as well as economically. A crucial consequence of 
the divisions which characterise Indian society every where 
is widespread ‘minority consciousness’... 

The term ‘minority’commonly refers to religious or 
hich are numerically small vis-a-vis other 
similar groups and it is implied that ‘minority’ conscious- 
ness is usually confined to a section and not widespread. 
But what is striking about India is that minority con- 
sciousness is pretty nearly universal...... Since minority 


“India is not only vast, 


ethnic groups w 
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consciousness always manifests itself in a negative con- 
text, innumerable groups all over the country have a 
feeling that they have not had a fair deal. Such feelings, 
paradoxically enough, find their sharpest articulation in 
the context of development... 


...Group self-consciousness became sharper with in- 
creased opportunities and, in a democratic system based 
on adult franchise,dominant peasant castes were the most 
important beneficiaries..... The political, economic and so- 
cial “arrival” of the dominant castes has roused the envy 
of all others who are in a numerically minority vis-a-vis 
the former.”® 


Professor Srinivas goes further and reveals the bitter 
truth about the Indian society today in the following 
words : 


“The thoughtful citizen cannot help concluding that 
the two basic assumptions underlying a democratic coun- 
try are fast disappearing in India today. The first assump- 
tion is that India is a single country and that all Indians 
owe a primary allegiance to it, and loyalty to any part of 
it being only secondary. The second assumption is that all 
disputes, whether between different States or other 
organisations, and over all issues, will be settled by 
debate, discussion, negotiation, arbitration or adjudica- 
tion. When bundhs, fasts unto death, threats of self- 
immolation and resort to violence become the normal 
means of ventilating grievances, however well founded, 
then what is being threatened is not only the Government 
of the day, but. the “very structure of the State itself. 
Whether the disputants are aware of it or not, they are 
working for chaos.”” : 


Sociologist Andre Beteille has protrayed the real 
picture of our social malaise fomented by many unscru- 
pulous politicians vvho exploit caste and communal fac- 
tors and frequently cross the floor and make continuous 
- shifts in coalitions (of both parties and functions) for the 
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sake fo political opportunism and personal gain. He takes 
into account many a bureaucrat as well who is generally 
approached by citizens for winning illicit gains by estab- 
lishing crucial links “through a person of his own region, 
caste or religion.” Nirad C. Chaudhuri has also la- 
mented that in our country “as a result of age-long 
experience, the belief has grown that money can do 
everything. Of course, people who think that money can 
do everything are also prepared to do everything for 
money ..... They (the leaders) have no burning conviction 
about righteousness.” We cannot be oblivious of the 
severe socio-economic tensions caused by the ever-in- 
creasing disparities between the classes—the ‘haves’ and 
the ‘have-nots’ which often leads to antagoinisms.1? 


Added to these maladies at home are the constant 
threats to our freedom from two hostile neighbours - 
China and Pakistan. AlI these have endangered our na- 
tional unity and freedom. As a nation vve appear badly 
disintegrated. The vvorst part of the situation is that our 
educational system has also, by and large, become a tool 
in the hands of these multiple disintegrating forces like 
communal interests, casteism, class interests, political nepo- 
tism etc. Not only this, some powerful countries like 
U.S.A. through their intelligence service are desperately 
trying to establish ‘academic colonialism’ in Indian in the 
grab of giving aid to us.13 “They establish ideological 
contracts with the indigenous intellectuals, they analyse 
the values and ideologies of the masses, the structure of 
their leadeship and its own ideological orientation and, if 
beed be, they are mobilized to affect counter insur- 
gency.”"* Several teachers and students in our universi- 
ties and colleges are coming under their influence and 
their activities also are becoming one of the greatest 
threats to our national integration. About our intelligen- 
tsia educated in the Western universities who occupy 
very prestigeous positions in our educational system in 
administration, teaching as well as research, Professor 
Srinivas has commented thus : 
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“The westernised intelligentsia, which is very articu- 
late, is, by and large, cut off ideologically from its social 
base, and even where it is deliberately politically 
reactionary,its values, attitudes and outlook are radically 
different from those of the masses. It has a deep convic- 
tion that the masses are ignorant, superstitious and nar- 
row, and its plans and programmes for the development 
of the country totally ignore their sentiments and feelings. 
The masses have to be told vvhat is good for them though 
they are intelligent enough to listen to those who know 
better. In their private, and sometimes not so private, 
moments they joke at the stupidity and prejudices of the 
people, and their elected representatives. 


The intelligentsia would probably rebut any suggestin 
that they might share secretly, and perhaps unknown to 
them, some of the values and attitudes of the masses. 
Thus, they might not themselves fast for the creation of a 
steel mill or a fertiliser factory in their home region, but 
they would be happy if one was secured as a result of the 
fast of someone else. In other words, the intelligentsia is 
neither as intelligent as it claims to be, nor as honest.”15 


A large number of politicians, bureaucrats, teachers 
and all other groups of educated people throughout the 
country very often glibly talk about nationalism, but on 
the other hand they always lie in a mbush of smuggled 
watches, wines terylene bushshirts, shirts and saries, 
transistor, taperecorders, blades, records and the like, 
with the result that a craze for the foreign things has 
developed fast in our country. Our younger generation is 
also falling prey to it. 


All these things constitute the whole societal context 
in which the values of nationalism and unity of our 
people are being most knavely humiliated and mercilessly 
sacrificed. It is painful to find that the education inour 
country has so far not been able to counteract these 
various antinational values and tendences. For long we 
have been in eonfusion whether the inculcation of 
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nationalism should be one of the foremost objectives of 
our education in free India or not. So far we have 
virtually ignored this important aspect in our education 
lest any emphasis on nationlism should go against the 
spirit of internationalism. As a nation we have paid a 
very heavy price for our confusion and ambivalence in 
this matter. And, that is why, the National Integration 
Committee appointed by the Government of India had in 
its Srinagar meeting realised the great importance of 
education as a powerfuyl instrument for forging emo- 
tional and national integration in the country. The Gov- 
ernment of India, National Council of Educational Re- 
search and Training and some other cultural and educa- 
tional institutions have started working in this direction 
with the desired sense or urgency and sincerity. 


The nation demands of our curriculum-makers to 
make positive efforts in this direction at all levels of 
education with conviction and courage without any fur- 
ther loss of time. Our curriculum, especially at the el- 
ementary and secondary school stages, must emphasise 
what Durkheim has called “collective consciousness”!6 in 
order to promote healthy national integration,and at the 
same time work for internationalism sothat our children 
may become responsible citizens of the Indian nation and 
enlightened members of the humanity at large. 


Our curriculum planners will do justice with their 
role in this direction by following Jaya Praksh Narayan’s 
suggestion that “the concept of Igdian nationhood should 
be emphasised and highlighted as against the communal 
aspect of a Hindu Rashtra.” Efforts should be made to 
organise a suitable curriculum for the “common sshool’® 
as envisaged by the Education Commission in which 
children of all sections of our people will receive their 


education. 
8. Socio-Cultural Lags in Indian Society 


When a sociologist I cast my glance over the social 
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and cultural map of our society, innumerable socio-cul- 
tural lags lie bare before me. In many cases, while a great 
deal of progress in the material aspect of our culture has 
been achieved, the non-material aspect has lagged behind 
it thus causing a cultural lag which often breeds social 
disorganisation of one form or the other. Unless we make 
intrinsic progress in our ideas, technical know-how, ide- 
als, ideologies, attitudes and other such constituents of 
the nonmaterial aspect of culture, most of our efforts 
aimed at our material prosperity and social progress shall 
continue to go waste. Faith in the traditional social 
factors like caste, untouchability, low status of women, 
authori-tarianism, ascriptive positions etc., must.not be 
allowed to continue to arrest our material progress any 
longer. An awareness of the logic involved in this can go 


a long way in preparing our children to play their role as 
effective citizens. 


9. Demands of Modernization 


Our society is trying to modernize itself very fast. 
Modernity is characterised by several traits or attributes, 
€.Ş, empathy , mobility, high degree of participation, 
interest articulation, interest aggregation, institutional- 
ized political competition, achievement motivation, ratio- 
nal ends means calculations, new attitudes to wealth, 
work, savings and risk-taking, faith in the desirability 
and possibility of change , social, economic and political 
discipline, and capacity to put off immediate and short- 
Tun satisfaction for higher satisfaction in the long run.!° 
In all these, achievement motivation is of the greatest 
importance.” Unless conscious efforts are made by those 
framing a curriculum to incorporate such items of infor- 
mation and activities in it from the beginning classes 
which may be helpful in the development of our children, 
it will be difficult for them to adjust themselves with the 
new, competitive and rigorous life of th 
ciations and complex institutions of 
society. Even now we can see our 


e secondary asso- 
our modernising 
Tural students and 
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people facing several adjustment problems in urban areas 
and becoming victims of social and cultural disorganisation 
in several cases. Our educational system must make 
suitable provisions for shaping modern personalities of 
our school students. 


10. New Forms of Cooperation 


It was the noted French sociologist Emile Durkheim 
who had rightly pointed out in his classic work “Division 
of Labour in Society! that whereas certain primitive or 
tribal societies were characterized with mechanical soli- 
darity, the present day societies are having organic soli- 
darity. Like the different organs of an organism, each 
member of a modern society is expected to do his or her 
specialized job with a high degree of moral involvement 
in it, and thus to cooperate with other person in the 
realization of the social ends. At some suitable stage, 
adequate provision for the understanding of the various 
demands of this organic cooperation by the students 
must be made by the curriculum planners. 


11. Implications of the Explosion of Knowledge 


As we know, our knowledge about our universe and 
other planets is growing very fast. A series of explosions 
of knowledge are taking place in different countries. The 
successful achievement of Apollo 8 launched by the 
United States of America in December 1968 had unravelled 
hidden mysteries of the moon and universe to the human 
beings. It is yet another important explosion in the series. 
In view of these happenings, it will be fatal for any 
country if it does not try to make necessary changes in 
the curriculum for its schools and colleges immediately in 
the light of these explosions of knowledge all around it. 
Whether we like it or not we cannot escape ourselves 
from getting influenced by such explosions inany part of 
the country. Today knowledge cannot be tied up within 
the boundaries of a nation alone; it is bound to become 
the common possession of the humanity as a whole. With 
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this tremendous rate of progress, our tomorrow will be 
full of many surprises for us. The tasks of the education 
for tomorrow must be planned today if we do not wish 
to be baffled and bewildered then. In the context of this 
ever-expanding frontiers of our knowledge, the question 
of acquiring mastery over it is of fundamental impor- 
tance. The school curriculum must make the fullest use 
of the modern processes of learning and ensure that the 
content and mode of instruction to be provided to the 
children emphasizes methods of enquiry, conceptual de- 
velopment, historic approaches to subject-matter and 
unflagging interest in the intellectual pursuit.” 


12. Economic Efficiency : Vocationalization of 
Education 


Despite an incisive criticism of the too much theo- 
retical education started by the Britishers in our country 
and all our efforts to reshape our education system 
during the last five years, we very well know as to how 
our education, instead of proving to be of a sure help to 
an individual in getting a suitable employment and other 
economic opportunities, has during recent years becomne 
the main instrument for the creation and perpetuation of 
unemployment and utter economic frustration in our 
educated people. Very little has been achieved in this 
direction and most of our educationists still seem to be 
Prisonesr of indecision on such issues. It is high time 
when we should think whether by imparting education 
in less productive and over-simplified village crafts like 
spinning and weaving in a half-hearted and improvised 
manner can help our country in acvhieving moderniza- 
tion. The Japanese children are taught to assemble a 
transistor radion in class VI whereas even our B.Sc. are 
not able to even see the various ‘constituents of it in their 
classrooms. An effective vocationalization of school edu- 
cation is very badly needed in India today. We can benefit 
from the excellent analysis of educational solutions in 
other developing countries presented by C.A. Anderson 
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who emphasises that in such a country the educational 
system should be fiexible and the quality of elementary 
and post-elementary schools should be imporved.2 


13. Preparations for Successful Life 


One of the greatest weaknesses of the curricula in 
India’s elementary as well as secondary and senior sec- 
ondary school classes has been that they do not help 
children in preparing themselves for their successful fam- 
ily life with the result that children grow with hack- 
neyed, obscure and harmful attitudes towards sex, love, 
marital harmony, co-operation between sexes and famil- 
ial obligations. We are living in an age when our values, 
attitudes, folkways, morals and the like are greatly chang- 
ing as a result of diverse processes like urbanisation 
industria-lisation, westernisation, modernistation, 
Sanskritisation, secularism, democratisation etc. Our chil- 
dren of today will have to go to work and live in 
industrial townships and modern cities and urban areas. 
If they carry the traditional sex inhibitions, suppressed 
curiosities towards the other sex and lack of understand- 
ing about changing morals, it will become extremely 
difficult for them to make proper adjustments. Even those 
who do not migrate to cities and continue to live in rural 
areas will need a proper knowledge of as to how they 
can lead a happy and contented family life. A majority of 
intellectuals and other educated men in India are in fact 
greatly suffering due to the social lags between them and 
their ill-educated illiterate wives. Nirad C. Chaudhuri has 
also hinted at this painful situation in his well-known 
work “The Intellectual in India lt is, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that a comprehensive family education is 
imparted to children right from the nursery classes to the 
final class of the higher secondary school.” We in India 
have been dabbling with the issue whether or not sex 
education should be imparted in schools, and if so how, 
for quite a long time. It is high time we take a bold 
decision in this respect. 
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14. Emphasis on Creativity and Excellence 


The education of the citizens of a demcracy must be 
creative and purposeful sothat they may be able to enjoy 
their life wholeheartedly. With too much emphasis on role 
learning,bookish-knowledge and dreary examinations, our 
educational system has become sterile and distasteful. It 
is,therefore, necessary to give place to such activities in 
the school curricula which may make the life of the 
children full of richness and joy. 


One of the severest criticisms of the education that is 
being imparted in most of our schools and colleges is that 
it is of a poor standard and it does not lay proper empha- 
sis on excellence and alround development of the child’s 
personality, with the result that most of our students are 
not able to compete with their counterparts in countries 
like U.S.A., U.K., France and Germany. During the Brit- 
ish rule inIndia, any one who could obtain the highest 
marks in the traditional subjects of the curricula was 
tamked high for the civil or provincial services. But now 
the situation has considerably changes as K.G. Saiyidain 
has rightly pointed out : 


“Education is no longer a class monopoly but has 
spread into all sections of the population and more and 
more students are coming from new and under-privi- 
leged or ignored groups. Now, when we have to serve 
the entire population, and provide education for children 
from different classes, groups and regions, who will have 
to do all the varions work of the country — manual, 
mental, artistic, industrial, agricultural and public ser- 
vice—which is becoming increasingly complicated and 
technical—we cannot be content with a narrow concept 
of the curriculum or a narrower concept of excellence. It 
has to be broad-based as life itself. 


Apart from the social justification for encourage- 
ment of individual talent, we have also to take note of the 
enormous range cf individual differences which have to 
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be catered for patiently and imaginatively. They cannot 
be given identical mental fare; fine energies must be 
untouched by different keys....”26 


He goes further to remind us : 


“It is our highest destiny and duty to encourage 
excellence in all directions in which it may manifest itself- 
academic excellence certainly but also artistic promise, 
talent in craft, gift of practical production, sensitivity in 
social problems, quality of leadership, exceptional flair in 
games and sports and what not. And what is more, the 
child or youth with limited ability should also be helped 
to achieve the measure of excellence of which he or she is 


capable.”” 


III. Conclusion 

These are the most important sociological consider- 
ations which must guide the people engaged in the task 
of curriculum construction . As and when new changes 
take place in society and new needs are felt, there must 
maturally be corresponding changes in the sociological 
determinants of the school curricula. That is why , our 
curricula must be characterised with flexibility in the real 
sense of the term. This point has been very pertinently 
underlined by Moore and Cole: “To the educator con- 
cerned with the curriculum the demands for change are 
constantly ringing in his ears. We must conserve the best 
of the past, keep abreast with the present and look to the 
future, if we are to avoid an accumulation of social an 
cultural lags in the curriculum.” 
ting school curricula in the 


Evaluation of all the exis 
em in the light of these 


Indian states and to revise th 
vitally important considerations are necessary. Most of 


our school curricula have been preppared by inexperinced 
and stereotyped educational administrators who go un- 
der the grand title’ of “educationists” but who never care 
to think of the societal context in which the education is 
to be imparted. In some cases. it is not the educationist 
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who frames a certain curriculum, but a publisher who 
prevails upon some influential member of a Board of 
Education to get a worthless book written by an experi- 
enced and even untrained “(notes) writer, approved by 
the Board as a text book for all schools in the State. The 
freedom of the teacher to frame his own curriculum for 
his classes has so far remained only a concept very often 
talked about in the theory classes of teacher training 
institutions. İt has not gone out from there to improve the 
education that is being imparted by teachers in our 
schools throughout the country. 
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Professionalization of School 
Teachers in India 


Introductory Comments 


How ironical is it that while Ivan Illich, the author 
of the extremely controversial yet celebrated work 
Deschooling Society decried the professionalisation of teach- * 
ers as bring the root cause of the decay and disfun- 
ctionality of education we in India are today lamenting 
the fact that school teaching has not yet become a 
profession and so education in our country is ineffective. 


Next to the army of soldiers in India is the army of 
school teachers which is estimated to be over six lakhs. 
Conventional thanking demands that unless this huge 
body of Indian school teachers qualifies to be called a 
professional body, it is really difficult to cure the imper- 
fections and ills of our school education which they are 
expected to deliver. 


A comprehensive set of criteria to judge whether a 
calling is a profession or not comprises of the following: (1) 
requirement of a general education. (ii) specialised prepa- 
ration based on esoteric knowledge and official certifica- 
tion , (iii) inservice training (iv) emphasis on service rather 
on personal gain, (v) abroad range of autonomy for both 
the individual practitioners and for the occupational group 
as a whole (vi) reasonable financial rewards, (vii) a code of 
professional ethics, (viii) dedication of the professionals (ix) 
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professional organisation and leadership, and (x) recogni- 
tion by the public. 


Let us see how our schcol teachers as members of 
their calling fulfil these criteria. 


Observational Data 


A lot of observational data, mostly impressionistic in 
nature, lies scattered in the innumerable articles, papers, 
speeches, and students’ as well as experts’ researches. 
They tell us different things about different teachers of 
different regions, areas stratas, and while urban teachers 
are painted as professional, rural teachers are branded as 
unprofessional. In the same manner, while man teachers 
are said to be professional, female teachers, being more 
timid and homely, are decried as “hopeless unprofessi- 
onals.” “While older teachers are generally said to be 
calculative and unprofessional and younger teachers are 
also painted as unprofessionals, being inexperience, timid 
and disinterested, the middle-aged teachers are portrayed 
as the real professional ones. In some regions, while 
primary school teachers are more vocal as a professional 
body, in others secondary teachers dominate the scene. So 
in a very big country like India, it is really difficult to 
draw valid. conclusions from this plethora of diverse 
impressionistic observations. 


Findings of an Emprical Study 

A doctoral research study by C.L. Wadhwan con- 
ducted in 1970s under the guidance of the author on 
school teachers of Delhi is very revealing. Based on 375 
teachers - 279 males and 87 females, 135 rural teachers 
and 228 Trained Graduate teachers, the study pursued 
the following hypotheses: 

1. The higher the socio-economic background of 
the teachers, the greater will be the degree of 
professionalisation. 

2. The social class background of women teachers 
is generally better than those of men teachers. 
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3. The more a teacher is exposed to teacher-train- 
ing programme, the more his attitudes and 
behaviour are likely to be those of the profes- 
sionals. 


4. The women teachers tend to be less professional 
in their outlook than the men teachers. 


5. The more professional a teacher is, the more 
he/she is likely to be satisfied with teaching as 
his/her career. 


6. The more professional the general environment 
of the school is, the greater will be the degree of 
job-satisfaction in teachers. 


The data collected and analysed revealed that: 


1. The first hypothesis was supported on the vari- 
ables like “choice of teaching as a career as the first 
preference” and “willingness to stay in it for life.” 


A significant telationship between the teaching pro- 
fession and lower middle class background of the teach- 
ers has been established on the variables of family in- 
come, family facilities and family immovable property. It 
was found that 46.4% teachers belonged to the income 
group of Rs.3000-7200 per annum. 


A meaningful relationship between urban family 
background and teaching profession has been established 
as measured on the occupational background variable. 
About 41% men teachers and 64% women teachers have 
urban background. 


2. The second hypothesis that the social background 
of women is generally better than men teachers stands 
proved. Women have an edge over men in Participation 
in various associations. 


3. The third hypothesis was not fully accepted. The 
Tespondents rated their teacher-educators good, but the 
training college atmösphere and facilities were rated as 
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average,. and the practical utility of training in actual 
class-room teaching in schools was rated as just average 
or “so-so”. Although more than half the teachers (53%) 
attended inservice workshops, yet they did not seem to 
understand and appreciate the significance or utility of 
those programmes. Mostly the teachers were found to be 
indifferent to publication work. 


4. The fourth hypothesis stood proved. Men 

were found to be more professional than women teach- 
ers, white they advise their daughters to be teachers, they 
do not want their sons to follow in this profession. On 
the three variables namely Reading Index, attending 
Parent Teacher Association Meetings and attending meet- 
ings of professionals associations, most of the teachers did 
not emerge as good professionals. 


Only 25% men and 24% women teachers spent 
some time (21 to 30 hours a month) in reading books 
relating to the school subjects taught by them. About 45% 
_teachers say that older teachers help younger teachers in 
their work by way of guidance, but their willingness was 
rated as “average”. The general ability of teachers was 
also rated as average. Most of the teachers (63% men and ` 
59% women) were professional in the sense that they did 
not bother or hesitate in giving the score “Fail” to a 
student if he deserved that. 


5. It was found that about 55% teachers did involve 
themselves in the curricular and extracurricular activities 
of the school. About 63% teachers (both men and women) 
kept school records willingly and properly, and 83% 
teachers considered making Report card of their class 
students an important part of their duties. Two-thirds of 
teachers did not mind teaching subject which were not 
be their speciality. About 86% teachers assured the re- 
searcher that they enjoyed their teaching assignments, 
but their ratings about school facilities was average. As 
many as 46% teachers liked their students. Most of the 
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teachers have expressed satisfaction that they have a 
voice in running their school administration. 


A majority of teachers expressed frustration with 
their profession due to uncordial, strict and insensitive 
principals whose behaviour was termed as “unprofes- 
sional.” Almost half of the teachers opined that parents 
did not help their wards in their homework and thus the 
teachers had displeasure in teaching and dealing with 
their people. 


Accommodation in the schools, academic reputation 
of the schools, school discipline, social background of the 
students and encouragement given to innovative teachers 


were rated as “average” by a majority of men and 
women teachers. 


More women than men teachers expressed satisfac- 
tion with their salaries, and more men ‘teachers than 
women teachers reported that they were not getting 
grades according to their qualifications. Most of the men 
teachers were worried about their financial problems, 
and so resorted to tuition work which they themselves 


admitted was unprofessional but essential for their sur- 
vival. 


The fifth hypothesis was tested on nine variables: 
evaluation by principals, evaluation by colleagues, col- 
league group orientation and teacher autonomy, general 
ability of teachers, evaluation by students, evaluation of 
parents’ attitude, teaching assignments, professional aspi- 
rations, and job-satisfaction. As many as 99% teachers 
gave poor evaluation of their principals. The majority of 
teachers rated their colleague-group orientation as “just 
so-so”, As many as 40% respondents (37% men and 47% 
women) gave ‘average’ rating to teacher autonomy. As 
many as 48% teachers (46% men and 53% women) gave 
‘average’ rating to the general ability of teachers. About 
51% teachers rated the respect of teachers in the commu- 
nity as ‘average’ or ‘tolerably good’. The majority of 
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teachers, i.e. 86% enjoyed teaching assignments and 49% 
wanted a life-long career in teaching. Only 17% men 
and 14% women teachers aspired to be educational 
administrations. The overall assessment of these data 
reveal that the teachers included in the sample turned 
out to be less professional and less satisfied with school 
teaching as their career. 


6. The sixth hypothesis stood proved on the two 
variables—environment of school and job-satisfaction. 


In the light of these findings, it can be inferred that 
mostly the school teachers in Delhi are not highly profes- 
sional people and school teaching is not yet a highly 
professional occupation. 


This naturally leads to the questions: if school teach- 
ers of even Delhi, who are well paid and exposed to 
better training, school amenities and professional perks, 
etc., are less professional and donot pride themselves as 
professional members of a dignified profession, then how 
can the professional image of the school teachers in other 
parts of India be better than them? 


Yet Another Scar on the Face of School Teaching 


The above-mentioned research findings apart, there 
are yet many more ugly scars on the face of the calling of 
school teachers in India which, it seems, would not be 
possible removed even in the next twenty years. 


A sizeable percentage of school teachers continues to 
be untrained. The Annamalai University Correspondence 
Course for B.Ed. enrol about 600 to 800 students from Delhi 
itself every year, not to speak of the numbers of candidates 
from other parts of the country. The so-called Public Schools 
unabashedly appoint any “bright” untrained teacher, and 
now even university departments of education care a fig 
for the professional qualifications and appoint untrained 
persons as lecturers, readers and even professors of educa- 
tion. The pressure-politics of educational institutions has 
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sofar worked more in favour of untrained than trained 
teachers and. teachers educators. 


The exploitation of teachers, and more so of women 
teachers, goes on unchecked in almost all private schools, 
aided and unaided teacher training colleges of Rajasthan 
and other states. It is a common place knowledge to all 
that teachers are asked to sign for double or 40% more then 
the salaries they are actually given in private schools 
throughout the country. And yet no voices of protest are 
raised, and even if raised they are not supported by profes- 
sional bodies and unions of teachers, and they are the least 
worry to the education ministers and educational adminis- 
trators. It is widely known that private institutions are 
opened, recognised, granted land and other amenities in 
states like Haryana, M.P, Rajasthan, U.P. and elsewhere 
by their Ministers and Chief Ministers and the like by ac- 
cepting bribes, and yet the professional body of teachers 
witnesses all this drama of anomie as spectators. 


The attitudes of principals and educational inspectors 
and deputy directors of education in almost all states in 
India are unprofessional by and large; they conveniently 
forget the ordeals of their days when they were also teach- 
ers in schools. They consider it to be their duty to oppose 
the moves of professional bodies of teachers, and to be gen- 
erally unsympathetic to teachers’ grievances. The trend to 
appoint raw LA.S. officers in certain states like Rajasthan, 
Delhi etc. as Directors of School Education, and the lack of 
any protest from the cadres of school teaching profession 
reveals how weak, meek and sick is this professional body 
which tolerates this virtual “nonsense”. 


The professional organisations of teachers in India are 
nowhere in comparison to the unity, efficiency, width of 
range of activities and Services, and impact on society ex- 
hibited by National Union of Teachers in England, or pro- 
fessional bodies of teachers in USSR and USA. Mostly they 
lack resources, dedicated workers, co-operation of mem- 
bers and due support from public and state. Mutual 
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jealousies and agitations on petty matters in parochial and 
self-seeking perspectives are their two most pinching 
weaknesses. 


In Willard Waller’s days (author of Sociology of Teach- 
ing, 1935) school teaching in England, America and 
elsewhere was considered to be a profession of “unsaleable 
men and unmarrigeable women”. Certainly, this is no 
more true for the calling of school teachers in India, for 
we definitely find pretty, intelligent, talented girls and 
also quite good men students joining our B.Ed. courses. 


However, on a close scrutiny, we do find that while 
better stuff from the women’s side is joining this profes- 
sion, men teachers are mostly coming from interior social 
strata, mostly Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Back- 
ward Classes and rural lower socio-economic levels. In 
not too far a future school teaching in India might 
become the professional activity of women teachers only, 
and men might be completely thrown out of it if the ever- 
increasing numbers of women entrants in the training 
courses are any indication. 


It is too much to expect that the professional equip- 
ments and climate of Indian schools will improve in the 
coming years, in view of the rising inflation, population 
growth and decaying morals of society in general. Unreal- 
istic salaries of teachers shall continue to force village teach- 
ers doing their side business of dairy farming, agriculture, 
shop-keeping and the like, and the urban school teachers 
engaged in private tuition’s, and side business of shop-keep- 
ing etc. Overworked and role-tensioned lady teachers also 
cannot find time and motivation to prepare for their classes 
thoroughly. What inducements are there for school teach- 
ers to cultivate professional excellence and strengthen pro- 
fession commitments? Today when in the Indian social his- 
tory corruption, nepotism, anomie, and decay of human 
and social values are at their great heights, what hope can 
be there for the school teaching to become a powerful and 
effective profession? 
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Evaluation in India: | 
A Sociological Analysis 


As a sociologist of education, the author has ob- 
Served the most of the educationists, teacher-educators 
and teachers in schools and colleges in India generally 
commit two big mistakes whenever they talk about evalu- 
ation in education. Firstly, they use the terms evaluation, 
examination, assessment and educational measurement 
too easily as if they are interchangeable. In most cases 
whenever they use the term ‘evaluation’, one can easily 
discover that actually they mean to speak only about the 
examination. Secondly, somehow or the other they fail to 
take into account how several cultural, social, economic 
and political factors might be inter-linked with the vari- 
ous failings with which the educational evaluation suf- 
fers in the Indian schools and colleges. This failure is 
perhaps responsible for their inability to analyse properly 
the weaknesses of the evaluation systems used by them 
and to find out their remedies. 


The Concept of Evaluation and its Sociological 
Implications 


Safaya and Saida, who are quite popular authors in 
the field of education in India, have written in their book, 
The Development of Educational Theory and Practice’, that 
the traditional concept of evaluation was merely exami- 
nation and that too of the memorisation and cramming 
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of facts by the students, that the new concept of evalua- 
tion “rests on three pillars, viz., (I) educational objectives, 
(ii) learning experiences and behaviour changes, and (iii) 
tools and devices. 


These authors have suggested a paradigm of evalu- 
ation which is as under: 


1. Find out the end products of teaching, the 
desired goal, and the various objectives. 


2. Define the objectives in terms of the behaviour . 
of the pupil, his learning experiences expected. 


3. Identify the situations which will provide evi- 
dence for the achievement of the goals or the 
attainment of the behaviour pattern, 


4. ‘Choose the suitable testing device out of the 
devices mentioned previously. 


5. Construct the test or the device. 
Administer the test or the device. 


Z. Interpret the evidence recorded by cautious 
analysis. 


We have also been informed thal there are five fields 
of evaluation, viz. physical development, personality and 
character development, social development, academic de- 
velopment and achievement in skill. 

A number of sociological points immediately spring 
up when we try to analyse this concept in the social 
context of our society. They are as follows: 

(a) What are the functions - manifest as well as 

latent - of the educational evaluation? 


(b) Who are the evaluators? 
(c) Whom do they evaluate? 


(d) How do they evaluate? Or, under what con- 
straints do they evaluate? 
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(e) What things might be functional to the effec- 
tiveness of the evaluation procedures and tech- 
niques in our society? 


We shall briefly discuss these points in the following 
pages. 
(a) The Functions of Evaluation 


By functions, sociologists mean those observed con- 
sequences which make for the adaptation or adjustment 
of a given society or system. The functions may be 
manifest, i.e. intended and recognised by the partici- 
pants, or latent, i.e., which are neither intended nor 
recognised. 


Evaluation has been defined as”a system or proce- 
dure for the appraisal of the development processes of an 
individual in order to facilitate or promote them. With 
this frame of reference, we can easily identify the mani- 
fest functions as well as latent functions of evaluation in 
Our society today. 

The manifest function would be: 


1. There should be a clearly defined set of cultural 
norms of the development process of students at 
different stages or classes of their career so that it 
may be possible to evaluate them properly and 
thereby help them further in their development. 


2. These cultural norms or goals must fall in line with 
the accepted cultural goals of an individual’s life in 
the given society. 

3. The evaluation should be objective, comprehensive 
and reliable. All aspects of the personality, learning 
experiences, academic achievement as well as 
progress made in the different aspects of the stu- 
dents educational life should be duly evaluated. 


4. The evaluation should be done continuously after 
short intervals and not merely once or twice, sothat 
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the individual may be helped in the process of his 
balanced development in terms of the normative 
expectations from him, before it is too late to do so. 


The latent functions of evaluation would be: 


1. To take a partial or truncated meaning of evaluation 
and to assess only the academic progress of the pupil 
on the basis of his examination marks. 


2. To treat the achievement of certain grades, division, 
percentage of marks or level of academic achieve- 
ment as an end in itself, rather than as a means of 
change, improvement or further development. 


3. To be oblivious of the causative factors, learning 
experiences, environmental factors, motivational fac- 
tors etc., which are responsible for a certain level of 
achievement shown by a pupil. 


4. To delay the communication of the findings of the 
objective evaluation to the candidate concerned, 


which might ultimately defeat the very purpose of 
evaluation. 


Throughout the modern world, and especially in 
India today, the prevailing cultural goals for a successful 
man or woman are the achievement of certain tangible 
benefits or rewards, which could be of many kinds like 
good division in the board or University examinations, 
appointment on a fat salary, possession of a car, colour 
T.V., or a house, having a huge bank balance etc. The 
society does not bother to know whether an individual 
has made any substantial progress in the achievement of 
intangible goals, benefits or rewards. Nobody really cares 
to know whether a student has good morals or not, 
whether he has modern values or traditional values, 
whether he has secured first division by putting in his 
honest efforts or by cheating his invigilators and examin- 
ers, whether he has understood the contents of the 
knowledge which he has poured out on his examination 
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scripts or has simply crammed them up. The only yard- 
stick of most members of the society is that he is to be 
complimented and quoted as an ideal student if he gets 
a first division anyhow. This division is a multipurpose 
passport for him; it can enable him to get entry in a good 
college, in a good job, in having a matrimonial alliance 
with a wealthy and talented girl, and give many lifts in 
his career, The role-performance of the teacher is also is 
also judged by his departmental authorities by the per- 
centage of passes in the classes taught by him and not by 
any comprehensive evaluation of the progress made by 
his students in their lives as a result of his teaching and 
guidance. Both teachers and students know that grand 
and tangible results of education are expected by the 
society—no matter how they are achieved. This encour- 
ages the students to resort to copying, intimidation of 
invigilators and doing many undesirable things in the 
examination. The society is prepared to flout or tolerate 
any normlessness or anomaly in this regard to any extent, 
without caring for its consequences for itself and for the 
individual concerned. For it is itself, more or less, a 
disorganised society in the sense that it has unbalanced 
goals and values. 


(b) The Evaluators 


Ideally, an evaluator in any educational system should 
be one by whom a student has been taught, because it is 
he who is expected to know better than anybody else the 
whole history of the progress made by the student - the 
baseline of achievements in the different aspects of his 
personality at the beginning, the social situations in which 
he made his progress, the inducements, difficulties and 
frustrations encountered by him, his conceptual clarity, 
communicability, transfer of training, and the like. 


But in actual practice, we find that in the contempo- 
rary Indian society it is not the teacher who is allowed to 
evaluate his pupils - others must do so. Undoubtedly, the 
integrity of the actual teacher is doubted both by all those 
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within his profession as well as by outsiders. People think 
that due to his direct association with his pupils, he will 
invariably be guided by a number of subjective consider- 
ations of caste, creed, sex, region, acquaintance, mon- 
etary benefits, flattery or the influences of the social and 
political status of the parents of the pupils and the like. 
It is believed that there would be no reliability and 
validity in the evaluations of the pupil’s achievements if 
their teachers were to have their full say in declaring the 
results. That such fears are not wholly unjustified has 
been evidenced by innumerable incidents in all sorts of 
educational institutions in our country. 


It is no secret to any one who has passed through 
the system of examinations at the school as well as 
university level in India, that whenever teachers or pro- 
fessors become paper-setters for their own classes, in 
Most cases they are tempted to let the prescribed courses 
remain uncovered, to lower down the quality of their 
teaching effort, to disclose some of the questions from the 
examination paper set by them to their favourite or pet 
students and penalise those who happen to incur their 
displeasure by cross-questioning them in course of their 
teaching, or by any other behaviour which the teachers 
did not like. There are, of course, exceptions, and they 
are many. But even then, the constant suspicion of 
almost all the members of the Society about the integrity 
of teachers continues to be there, and it has crystallised 
in the form of institutionalised devices like holding 
public examinations, appointing at least fifty percent 
external examiners in university examinations, assigning 
roll numbers and then code numbers to the examinees, 
paying only a lip-service to the actual teachers’ evalua- 
tion by including only some percentage of marks 
included in the over-all result of the student, giving 
greater power in the hands of the external examiner, 
and then the whole business of secrecy of examinations 
transacted by the universities and school examination 
boards. 
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Even then, as we know, these institutionalised checks 
and balances often fill. The reasons are not far to seek. 
Having been constantly over-shadowed by others’ suspi- 
cion about their integrity, teachers develop a sort of guilt 
feeling which impels them to become deviants or rebels 
against these institutionalised measures. They render the 
institution of having external examiners weak by bar- 
gaining examinerships and by getting the inconvenient or 
unobliging external examiners changed. There are very 
fevv evaluators in India in the strict sense of the term, 
since we have only examinations and no evaluations and, 
as we know, examinations are only a small or parochial 
part of evaluation. Even the examiners in most cases are 
unsuitable. Since examinerships at public examinations 
are remunerative jobs, there is a great deal of manoeuvring 
in getting them, the big educational bureaucrats grab 


most of them. 
(c) The Evaluatees or Examinees 


VVho are the evaluatees in the contemporary Indian 
society? They constitute a heterogeneous group, for they 
are from different social groupings and have different 
age, capabilities, aptitudes, skills, motivations and levels 
of achievement. However, ore broad homogeneity in 
them seems to be that they usually do not prepare 
themselves thoroughly for the evaluation, at least they 
might prepare to pass through the examinations (about 
half of them do not succeed in this narrovv goal even) by 
burning mid-night oil during the examination season, 
which as we all know starts soon after the Republic Day 
celebration on 26" January and ends as soon as the 
examinations are over, For most of the students, and 
especially for those of the higher secondary and college 
classes, there are many distractions - radio, films, stu- 
dents-union əlections, co-educational adventures, ragging 
extra-curricular activities, picnics, clubs, strikes, gheraos, 
love-affairs, exhibitions, holidays, sympathetic protests 
and the like, for at least seven months out of ten months 
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of the usual academic year. Both by his own liking as 
well as by force of external circumstances, he has got to 
be affected by them. He is thus in a state of great worry 
and tension when he ultimately sets himself to study as 
the examinations draw very near. One often hears of the 
cases of nervous breakdowns, sudden illness and suicides 
among students during the examination days in our 
society when the consumption of tea, coffee, narcotics, 
sleeping pill etc. suddenly goes up in students. If is almost 
the deviant, unbalanced or abnormal form of his exi8t- 
ence rather than the balanced or normal form that 
presents itself before the evaluators. 


Their participation in the ritual of annual examina- 
tions in generally like the ones who used to be in a trance 
before being sacrificed in a religico-magical ceremony of 
some old tribal community. The percentage of the candi- 
dates who keep normal postures till the end of their 
examinations is certainly very insignificant in comparison 
to that of those who are agitated as such. 


(d) The Mechanism of Evaluation 


We have made certain comments while analysing 
the behaviour of most of the evaluators in the educational 
India, which throws significant light on how the mecha- 
nism of evaluation is carried out. The evaluators have to 
work under several constraints which are patently dys- 
functional to any objective and valid evaluation. They 
must take care not to displease the influential internal 
examiner, the head examiner and the University, lest he 
should lose his next year’s examinership and incur the 
enemity of his fellows members in the profession. The 
written instructions of the university office, head exam- 
iner, the Principal or the Headmaster not to keep the 
examination result lower than a certain percentage of 
passes, must be followed at all cost. The answerbooks 
must be evaluated quickly day in and day out. Although 
the examining bodies invariably ask the examiner to 
report to them immediately the cases in which the 
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examiners have been approached by the candidates or 
people on their behalf, yet most of the examiners very 
well know that recommendations do pour in, and report- 
ing them to the examining bodies might in all probability 
put the examiner himself in trouble or at least in a 
situation of mockery and disgust. The most important 
criterion of a good evaluator in India is that he should be 
very lenient in awarding marks, no matter whether his 
leniency might be doing injustice to the really deserving 
candidates. The physical labour, monotony and haste 
involved in evaluating the candidates’ scripts are bound 
to deteriorate the evaluation standards. 


Even in the classes for which there are no public 
examinations and no external examiners and when their 
actual teachers themselves happen to be evaluators (of 
course, this happens rarely), there is no proper evalua- 
tion. Most school teachers, especially in cities and towns, 
have private tuitions and thus have obligation to pass 
such students. Even when this may not be the case, the 
evaluator does not take into account all the aspects of the 
student's life — his socio-economic and cultural back- 
ground, his physical, mental, moral, social, cultural, intel- 
lectual and academic developments, his difficulties and 
his efforts to row over them, and factors like these. 
Neither school teachers nor college teachers in India take 
so much interest in their students as to have a thorough 
survey of their life conditions and progress attained. 
Most of them are tied down by such moral ties that 
“keeping the students at an arms length” has become the 
dominating strategy of their’s. As such even well-mean- 
ing and sincere teachers oftert find it difficult to do justice 
with their role as evaluator. The teachers in India are, as 
a matter of fact, not properly trained in evaluation and 
social survey methods and techniques in their teacher 
training periods. The prevailing attitudes of shirking hard 
work and disinterestedness in Indian teachers - espe- 
cially school teachers-make the chances of any proper 
evaluation almost impossible. 
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(e) Suggestions for the Effectiveness of Evaluation 


At present, the examinations are too much with the 
teachers that their whole teaching has become more or 
less examination-oriented and the different faculties or 
capabilities of students do not develop in a balanced 
manners. It is, therefore, necessary in the first instance to 
reemphasise the importance of evaluation in the minds of 
teachers and educational administration. 


Then the second necessity is that the integrity of the 
teacher should be emphasised and he who teaches a 
certain class of students should alone be responsible for 
evaluation of his students. Efforts must be made to 
improve the morale and integrity of teachers by strength- 
ening their professional code through a better organisation 
of teacher’s professional bodies and the improvement of 
their economic and social status. The prevailing practice 
of Temunerating the examiners should be put to an end, 
for it is this institution which lends feudalistic character 
to our public examinations. When teachers themselves 
have to evaluate their own students according to a fool- 
Proof system devised carefully in their institution, the 
examination costs will be reduced, and the student com- 
munity will heave a sense or relief. 


At the school stage, now internal assessment through- 
out the academic year is done, but at the college stage, 
except in the professional colleges, no such thin’ is done. 
There is a great need that the students should be evalu- 
ated by their teachers throughout the year at many times, 
formally as well as informally. 


The purpose of evaluation is to know the progress 
made by the student in the development of the different 
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At present the teachers are not really trained for 
doing evaluation work. Even in the B.Ed. training course 
they are not taught social survey and research methods 
and methods and techniques of evaluation in education. 
There might be some theoretical lectures on evaluation 
given to them during their training period, but no prac- 
tical work worth the name is done there. As a matter of 
fact, the educational institution would maintain an 
uptodate comprehensive data about the socio-economic 
backgrounds, learning experiences, achievements, failings 
and limitations of each student. This is a task in which 
specialised knowledge of social survey and guidence and 
counselling methods is required. Teachers must be trained 
in these methods. We know that our teachers do not 
know how to interview a student or a member of his 
reference group properly. They cannot observe systemati- 
cally any social phenomenon in which the learning of a 
particular student is involved. Going to a student's family 
and meeting his parents for collection of data about the 
student”s real life conditions is almost a foreign concept to 
our teachers - especially to college teachers. Teachers 
think that their duty is merely to teach for a fevv hours in 
the school, set papers and examine the examination 
scripts, and that’s all. There must be a complete brain- 
washing of such teachers , so that they are made con- 
scious of their real duties. The teacher training institu- 
tions must reorganise their courses suitably so that evalu- 
ation gets a fair deal in their scheme of things. 


The society must also seriously reconsider its prevail- 
ing mad rush after good: divisions. Instead of selecting 
candidates for higher educational or professional courses, 
services and the like on the basis of their marks secured 
at the public examinations, let the appointing or admis- 
sion bodies themselves examine these candidates. This 
would naturally end most of the present day meladics 
like mass-copying, cheating in the examinations, 
approaching examiners, nepotism etc. The prevailing 
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practice in medical and the engineering colleges to admit 
students on the basis of the examination marks of the 
students, needs to be curbed immediately. 


In every university and school education district, 
there should be a separate wing for developing functional 
evaluation procedures and techniques. There is a virtual 
absence of such an institution. Today we hear a lot of talk 
about examination reform, objective tests, NCERT semi- 
nars and workshops of examination paper-setters etc. All 
this is welcome in a country, where almost everything is 
frozen or fossilized in the form of dysfunctional tradi- 
tions. But the educationists must realise that the concept 
of evaluation demands much more than these half-hearted 
steps taken today to improve the examination system. 


When the evaluators start going in for macro as well 
as micro studies for evaluating the students properly, 
when they try to reach the parents as well as their wards 
for an intimate search of information, when their atti- 
tudes undergo drastic change, and when they start help- 
ing the students by evaluating them, then they are bound 
to receive very favourable response in the form of grati- 


tude of and encouragement from people belonging to the 
different sections of our society. 
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Sociological Perspectives on Language 


Several aspects of language are be of interest to 
sociologists. Language is a key factor in social interaction 
_of human beings. It is an important determinant of an 
individual’s educability. One’s social mobility is greatly 
affected by his level of proficiency in languages. All 
languages reflect unique cultural patterns óf ideas, habits 
and thought-patterns. Language is an effective instru- 
ment of communication. Its function is to serve society. 


In many cases, language may be identified with a 
particular community or religion or locality. In some 
cultures, not only men and women speak differently but 
the men’s language is a taboo to women. Thus language 
may be a function of sex. Every occasion has a language 
of its own, (Thirtha, 1962)). Language is a function of 
age. The language spoken by children may be somewhat 
different from the one used by adults. There are several 
differences between the languages spoken by rural and 
urban people, and those spoken by upper and lower 


social class people. 


All these sociological perspectives are all too well- 
known to be elaborated here. Sociologists and education- 
ists in lately liberated countries and in multi-religious and 
multi-cultural societies are now feeling concerned about 
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the disintegration tensions caused in such societies due to 
several ticklish language questions which may not be 
easily solved once for all. Languages irritate people on 
many counts. They not only cause cold wars but even 
some times cause riots and bloodshed. The way in which 
politicians, leaders, administrators, and eductionists react 
and behave while dealing with the language questions in 
some societies may be of much interest to sociologists, 


social psychologist and political scientists as well as phi- 
losophers. 


In this brief paper, we outline the salient features of 


the sociology of the language irritants faced by people in 
the present Indian society. 


Background of Language Problems in India 


When India become independent in 1947, the En- 
glish language, imposed by the British during their colo- 
nial rule, was the medium of instruction in almost all the 
colleges, universities, high schools and even many of the 
middle schools throughout the country. It has continued 
to dominate in the areas of education, administration, 
business, industry and communications so far. In 1947, 
hardly one percent of the citizens of free India under- 
stood English. Naturally, therefore there Were many pres- 
sures from the different states (provinces) and linguistic 
Tegions to promote the use of regional languages of the 
People so that more and more People could participate in 
all spheres of national Iife. 


The Constitution of India has recognised fifteen 
official languages. They are Hindi, English, Oriya, Kannad, 
Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, Gujarati, Marathi, Punjabi, 
Assamese, Sindhi, Sanskrit, Urdu and Kashmiri. Hindi 
has been recognised as the national language of the 
country, but sofar neither Hindi nor the other regional 


languages could become the media of instruction in our 
universities and colleges. 


It was only in July 1967 that Dr. T. Sen, the Union 
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Minister for Education, Government of India, announced 
in the Lok Sabha (House of Commons) of the Indian Par- 
liament that the Government had accepted in principle that 
Indian languages should be adopted as media of instruc- 
tional all stages and in all subjects, including agriculture, 
engineering, law, medicine and technology (Shah, 1968). 


In protest against this policy decision, Mr. M.C. 
Chagla, the then Foreign Minister of the Government of 
India, tendered his resignation from his post in the 
government stating the following reasons. 


There is one tenet which I have considered to be 
basic to my political philosophy, such as I have, and 
that is the maintenance of the unity of India which 
should over-ride all other considerations. I regret 
that, in my opinion, the educational policy of the 
government is likely to threaten, if not undermine, 
that unity. 

. 1 strongly believe that the change over from 
English to regional languages must he gradual and 
mist not impair educational standards. 

... The time-limit proposed to be set for the change 
over in the universities of five years for undergradu- 
ate studies and ten years for all stages is hopelessly 
unpracticable and unrealistic. 

...What will happen to students whose mother tongue 
is different from the regional languages? 

_ As far as science is concerned, even the translation 
will not solve the problem. 

..A sudden change-over from English to the re- 
gional languages must result in a precipitous lower- 
ing of standards. 

...Mobility of professor and students will become im- 
possible. Administration in the Centre and Centre- 
State relations wil! all receive a severe jolt from this 
policy.” (Shah, 1968). 
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Mr. Changla’s resignation provoked many intellectu- 
als to express their severe criticism of the state policy to 
encourage the use of regional languages as the media of 
instruction at all stages and to promote Hindi as the link 
language of the country. However, despite the various 
criticisms and apprehensions expressed by the critics, Dr. 
Sen did not change his stand. He announced that the 
State would take up several measures so that the appre- 
hensions of the critics do not come true. We shall briefly 
take note of those measures in the next section. As we 
shall see, inspite of these measures, various language 
irritants in the forms of controversies , confusion, accusa- 
tions, counter-allegations, slogans, half-hearted enforce- 
ment etc. have been continuing in India since then, 


Language Policy and Programmes 


Let us briefly recall the programmes taken up by the 
State to implement the language policy in the post- 
independence period. The key-note of the language policy 
is multi-lingualism. While Hindi has been given the status 
of the National language, English has been functioning as 
the defacto link language. Regional languages have 
become the media of instruction at all levels of education 
in the states, yet English medium still dominates in post 
graduation and research work. The Indian Constitution 
grants the minority communities a right to run their own 
educational institutions in order to promote their own 
culture and language. Since Muslims constitute the big- 
gest minority in India and they identify themselves with 
the Urdu language, the Central as well as the State 
governments have been giving them all possible encour- 


agement by way of inducements and facilities for the 
promotion of Urdu. 


In pursuance of the above language policy the Gov- 
ernment of India has undertaken several programmes. In 
1969, a Central Institute of Indian languages was set up 
at Mysore to serve as a nucleus to bring together all 
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research and literary output from the various linguistic 
streams to a common head. (Pattanayak. 1970): 


To facilitate the gradual adoption of the regional lan- 
guages as media of instruction, the Government of India 
initiated programmes of book-writing in regional languages. 
These programmes include both original book-writing and 
translation of standard book. State academies or institutes 
have been set up in order to produce books in Hindi and 
regional languages. For the production of Urdu books, Urdu 
Promotion Board has been set up by the Government of 
India. The Commission for Scientific and Technology Ter- 
minology, Hindi Directorate, Sahitya Academi, National 
Book Trust and the Publication Division, all of which are 
directly under the Central Government, have been bring- 
ing out encyclopaedias, bilingual dictionaries, and good 
books on various subjects in Hindi, English and also in some 
other regional languages. 


For the promotion of Hindi, the Government of India 
has been running correspondence courses, holding semi- 
nars, literary meets and prize distribution functions, of- 
fering incentives to authors from non-Hindi areas to 
write books in Hindi, and distributing free books to 
institutions. The use of Hindi in government offices, law 
courts, embassies and in inter-state correspondence is 
encouraged. The Law Ministry has got a number of law 
books and codes translated into Hindi. 


The Central Government has undertaken a number 
of measures for the development of Sanskrit. Besides 
Starting two Central institutions for Sanskrit at 
Tirupati and New Delhi, the Government has been giving 
grants tc voluntary organisations and institutions. 
Scholarships are offered to students and research 
scholars, and Sanskrit teaching in Central schools has 
been strengthened. 


The State-controlled All India Radio and Television 
broadcast news in English and Hindi. The State Radio 
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and TV Stations broadcast news and other programmes 
in regional language also. 


For the promotion of English, there is a Central 
Institute of English and Foreign Languages at Hyderabad. 
It trains teachers of English, encourages research in the 
methodologies and teaching English and organises vari- 
ous related courses. 


The study of foreign languages like French, German, 
Arabic, Russian, Chinese etc. are undertaken by students 
in a number of universities. 


A “Three Language Formula” has been accepted in 
principle by all the states for implementation in high, 
higher secondary or senior secondary schools in the 
country. According to it, every student should be taught 
his regional language, one of the link languages (Hindi or 
English), and one language of the other region or state. 
The basic idea is to foster emotional and national integra- 
tion. At the higher level, students have the option to write 
their answers in examination in English, Hindi, Urdu or 
regional language, in most of the universities. 


Language Irritants in India : A Brief Analysis 


Outwardly the measures narrated in the preceding 
section may appear to be adequate and convincing. 
However, in reality various sorts of irritants are con- 
stantly experienced by all sections of people. Various 
critical incidents and disquieting news items relating to 
the language irritants have often been appearing in news 
papers. Politicians, leaders, students, teachers, and al- 
most all thinking citizens express various kinds of pun- 
gent reactions to the ticklish questions of language which 
keep them agitated very often. A whole sociology of 
language irritants in India may be developed on the basis 
of their reactions given out in the different typical situa- 
tions and locations. However, in this section, we are 
confining ourselves to a limited task. We are trying to 
present a fair cross section of the sociology of languages 
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irritants in India based on the incidents and news and 
factual data reported in the national dailies during the 
last three years i.e. from 1978 to 1981. 


A few sociological realities of the Indian may be 
stated in the very beginning. By and large, the Indian 
elites are the votaries of English language. Even though 
only a very small percentage of the Indian population 
understands English and the standard of proficiency in 
English in university graduates and postgraduates is 
deteriorating, yet the craze for English is increasing among 
the Indians. University authorities are now allowing 
regional languages and national language Hindi to be 
used as media of instruction and examination, but they 
are doing this rather unwillingly and grudgingly. In the 
southern states of India, unfortunately, politicians, educa- 
tionists and administrators have, in course of the last 
three decades, developed in the masses hatred against the 
national language Hindi. In Bengal and Orissa states also 
in the eastern region such a development has taken place. 
Any effort made by the Central Government and other 
national-minded leaders and lovers of Hindi are met with 
strong opposition due to the deep-rooted prejudice of the 
regions concerned. In matters of languages to be taught 
to young students under the “Three Language Formula”, 
these prejudices weigh heavily. 

A news item published in a kading daily The 
Hindustan Times on December 29, 1980 was as under: 


Madras, December m25 (UNI) - Two former Union 
Ministers - Mr. Kamlapati Tripathi and Mr. C 
Subramaniam clashed over the language issue today. 


While Mr. Tripathi, who was speaking on the nation’s 
health at the Rajaji Centenary Library, contended 
that there has been no imposition of Hindi, Mr. 
Subramaniam who presided, maintained there was 
and claimed he knew it while he was a member of 


the Central Cabinet. 
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When Mr. Subramaniam said imposition of Hindi 
would spell danger to national unity, Mr. Tripathi 
interjected there was no imposition of Hindi. 


Mr. Subramaniam pointed out that English was 
widely understood throughout the country and even 
Mr. Tripathi's speech could be followed at the func- 
tion because he spoke in English. 


Mr. Tripathi said there should be a national lan- 
guage and all people must accept it. He asked Mr. 


Subramaniam’s views on the three language for- 
mula. 


Mr. Subramaniam said that it was on paper. It was 
two language formula (Tamil and English) in Tamil 


Nadu and one language formula (Hindi) in Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh 


Mr. Subramaniam said even in Tamil Nadu, English 
was being taught in half-hearted manner. If this 
tendency continued, he warned, regionalism would 
grow and India would not be able to function as a 
nation. He said English was the only thread linking 
various regions of the country and nothing should 
be done to snap it. Bilingualism (Hindi and English) 
at the Central administration should continue, he 
added. 


On the one hand, Hindi has been accorded the 
Status of the national language of the country, on the 
other it is generally not used by the high Indian dignitar- 
ies while welcoming foreign dignitaries who speak in 
their national languages even in India. This hurts whose 
who take pride in their national language. The politicians 
have been assuring the people of the south that Hindi 
would not be forced on them so long as they wanted. 
Due to this appeasement policy, half-hearted measures to 
promote Hindi are not likely to enable Hindi achieve its 
real official status. No wonder, despite repeated circulars 
of the Central government, even the government offices 
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and centrally-sponsored organisations have sofar not made 
any significant progress in the use of Hindi. 


On the one hand, there is a pragmatic realisation 
that learning of English is a dire necessity and must not 
be neglected in India today, academicians and enlight- 
ened parents are often surprised and irritated by the 
hypocritic public pronouncements of highly placed per- 
sons like a Union Minister and vice-Chancellor who have 
condemned English as ‘enemy’ of the country. There have 
been some efforts on the part of certain state govern- 
ments to gain cheap popularity by asking their State 
Secondary Education Boards to do away with the teach- 
ing of English as a compulsory subject in high schools. 
The lives of thousands of young boys and girls who 
passed their high school examination without English as 
a subject in one state in a certain year have been spoiled 
as they could neither get admission in colleges nor get 
jobs for want of English. The hypocrisy of politicians and 
educationists is conspicuously discernible in their speeches 
in pursuing of the Gandhian system of Basic Education, 
which they ritually make on All India Radio and in other 
forums on the birth day of the Father or the Nation. 
They quote Gandhiji to emphasise the importance of 
mother tongue in education, and then go on to condemn 
English on their own to present the image of being true 
Gandhians and nationalists. But the facts are that invari- 
ably all such highups have been sending their own 
children to English medium ‘Public Schools’, and not to 
any Basic School where the medium of instruction might 
be the mother tongue of the area. Thus any sermonising 
on language matters in the context of these realities 
evokes contra-suggestion in the people and adds to their 
irritation and alienation. 

The decision of the Bihar State to impose Urdu as 
the official language of six districts came as another 
irritant to the people of that state, since these districts are 
cent percent Maithili-speaking districts. Urdu has been 
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made the second state language of Bihar although just 
five and a half percent people of the whole of Bihar speak 
Urdu. Such politically motivated actions give rise to 
social tensions. 


The performance of the state book production acad- 
emies in producing university level books in Hindi, Urdu 
and regional languages have, by and large, been much 
below the expectations of the irreference groups like 
university teachers, students, intellectuals and other edu- 
cated citizen. On the whole, good original text books 
have not been brought out by them in an appreciable 
number. Most of books produced have been mere trans- 
lations of generally out of date books which are not of 
direct or full use to the undergraduate and post graduate 
students. While many urgently needed books are not 
likely to be brought out in the next few years even, 
several super fluous textbooks and translations have al- 
ready been lying unsold in large numbers in the godowns 
of the academics, as news about them appear in the 
papers occasionally. The academies and the bureaus 
have generally, not been able to establish proper rapport 
with the committees of courses of different subjects of the 
universities, and so they have not been able to sell out 
even their good books briskly. The functioning of some 
these academies had been suffering due to political inter- 
ference, too many transfers, vicious circles formed by the 
official subject experts on the panels and their most 
favourite writers and translators who are either their 
own friends, or students, or they themselves under ghost 
names or under real names, and several malpractices. 


While on the one hand, there has been a lot of de- 
mand that the Union Public Service Commission should 
hold Indian Civil Services entrance examinations in the 
media of all the regional languages besides English, on the 
other when it did so in 1979-80, the small numbers of can- 
didates opting for the regional languages media came as a 
great disappointment and irritation to the tax payers. Out 
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of about 7000 candidates, as many as 6000 opted for En- 
glish, 900 for Hindi, but none of the regional languages 
had more than 25 takers - Urdu had just one. Malayalam 
four, Tamil seven, Telugu twenty-three and so on. 


Although Hindi and the regional languages have 
been allovved as medium of instruction in universities and 
colleges, yet so far there do not exist proper arrangements 
for organising teaching in these media in many universi- 
ties. Students, time and after, raise their grievances as 
such, but in vain. The English-educated university and 
college elites do not seem to be bothered about them very 
such. 


The standard of English is falling in school, colleges 
and universities. İt is a fact that the a graduate of today 
cannot vvrite English even of the level of a matriculate of 
twenty years back. Teaching of English is becoming more 
and more ineffective in the institutions which have Hindi 
or regional language as medium of instruction. Adequate 
and proper teaching materials and techniques are not 
used in schools. The teaching of grammar is sadly ne- 
glected. There is merciless fleecing of parents when they 
send their wards to learn English medium nursery schools, 
public school, coaching colleges or from tuitionists among 
school teachers. Students coming from rural areas and 
lower and lower middle classes have to suffer from the 
disadvantage of not knowing and speaking English well. 
They have to pay incalculable price for it throughout 
their career. Lack of proficiency in English remains the 
greatest regret of their lives. 


The much publicised “Three Language Formula” 
has sofar not been clearly, uniformly and honestly under- 
stood, gpelt out and 4m pm ented in all the states. With- 
out the spirit of give and take or mutual tolerance the 
chances of its working effectively are dim. The people of 
north India have also not shown any real keenness to 
study any of the languages of the southern region like 
Tamil, Telugu, Kannad and Malyalam. 
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The apprehensions of those who had opposed the 
Central governmentss decision to introduce regional lan- 
guages as media of instruction seem to have come true. 
Neither the efforts to produce good text books and trans- 
lations or standard books made by the state-sponsored 
academies and other bodies have been very much suc- 
cessful, now the apprehensions about the hurdles in the 
mobility of teachers to other regions have proved to be 
unfounded. While the respective regions have been ben- 
efited to some extent by the promotion of the regional 
languages, the greatest casualty has been that of the 
emotional and national integration. Universities in India 
have generally become very much parochial in their 
outlook. In matters of appointment of teachers, granting 
admissions and giving scholarships many of them bla- 
tantly sacrifice the principles of merit, seniority, efficiency, 
law and national integration and indulge in the naked 
game of nepotism, corruption, gangsterism and the like, 
propelled by regionalism and also sometimes communal- 
ism and cateism. Culture of mediocrity is fast growing in 
universities and colleges due to lack of mobility of good 
teachers and availability of good books in the regional 
languages, mushrooming of political cliques in the educa- 
tional campuses, and the upsurge of parochialism in 
teachers and students. There are several incidents in 
which in open selections the universities select very inex- 
perienced persons as Professors having experience of 
readership of just 3 or 4 years, ignoring the claims of 
outsiders who may be having even eleven or twelve years 
of experience as reader. Academic anarchism of this type 
has been fomented by regionalism which is the working 
both regional languages and regional politicians. 


All these aspects of the sociology of the language 
irritants should be of concern to social scientists and 
linguists interested in the socio-genesis of language and 
human conduct in developing countries like India. Care- 
ful observers of the Indian society have already recorded 
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the presence of linguistic narcissism (Thirtha, 1962), lin- 
guistic parochialism (Joh, 1968), hysterical argumentation 
(Verma 1974), narrow ethnocentritism and ambivalence 
(Pattanayaka, 1974), student radicalism (Lalwani, 1975) 
etc. in the country. If careful research studies are con- 
ducted on the psychological makeups, motivations, of 
functioning and the types of alienation generated by the 
many of our politicians, educationists, mass media men 
and also of the proprietors and managers of the so-called 
English medium public schools and nurseries in India 
who have to deal with the language questions, perhaps 
we would understand the sociological reality in a finer 
manner. We may then come face to face with the state of 
ambivalence, hypocrisy, anxiety, parochialism, and the 
tendencies to derive hedonistic pleasure out of the pains 
of others, and to disunite and disintegrate by taking up 
short-sighted stands on the vital questions of language. 
hould be made by social scientists to 
s in the field of sociol-genesis of 
discussions on the language irri- 
tants in developing and recently liberated countries like 
India would help the societies concerned in tackling such 
ticklish and vital matters, and they would also contribute 
to the development of the field of socio-genesis of lan- 
guage and human conduct. 
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Studying Urban Education 
Problems: Sociological 


Perspectives 
Introduction 


Urbanisation is an important kind of social change 


that is taking place throughout the world and also in 


our country during the last 50-60 years. Urban sociology 
has emerged as an important branch of sociology. But I 
was disappointed to find that in the books of sociology 
and especially urban sociology, chapters on educational 
problems in urban areas are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. Also in the books on sociology of education, while 
the authors deal with several general topics, they shy 
away from discussing the urban education problems in 
sociological perspectives. The scholars of urban sociology 
are too much obsessed with their. ecological aspects, 
population concentration, social disorganisation, consump- 
tion, urban social movements and such perspectives and 
concepts that they, by and large, tend to ignore or forget 
the basic concepts of sociology and the sociological ap- 
proaches in studying education. Urban sociologists have 
been neglecting, rather criminally, sociological studies of 
educational problems, while educational researchers, be- 

ogical and urban sociological con- 


ing ignorant of sociol 
cepts and approaches, have been conducting weak and 


ineffective surveys in urban areas. 


Sociological Perspectives on School Education in India 


It is, therefore, intended to present in this very brief 
Paper as to what sort of sociological studies of urban 
education can be done, with what approaches and with 
the help of which concepts in a developing country like 
our’s. 


Basic Sociological Approaches to the Study of 
Education 


Sociologists can use the following approaches in 
studying any social institution, social phenomenon or 
social system or sub-system: 


1. Historical Approach : It is used in discovering the 
time dimension of the problem, i.e. in understanding the 
stages of growth, evolution, development or social progress 
of the given institution or phenomenon. Modern histori- 
cal approach lays down that the events should be inter- 
preted not in the elitist perspective but in the perspective 
of the masses or the perspective as a cross-section of the 
population in the historical frame. Emphasis should be on 
objective, careful and scrupulous presentation of the 
data. 


2. Comparative Approach : It is adopted in studying a 
single institution in different Societies, strata of society or 
situations. It should be used for testing hypotheses, oth- 
erwise it is a barren method. 


3. Structural Functional Approach : This popular mod- 
ern, but rather complicated approach requires the careful 
study of the functions, dysfunctions, non-functions, as 
well as manifest and latest functions. It not only seeks to 
analyse the external factors but it also seeks to probe into 
these aspects of social telations which become part of the 
individuals inner world, The sociologist”s attention is 


, 


of leadership, motivation and interests of the actors, 
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institutional ideology and functioning, and expectations 
of the reference individuals and groups etc. 


4. Ideal-type Analysis Approach : An idealised portrait 
of the institution is first developed and then the existing 
institution is compared with that idealised picture. 


5. Survey Approach : The social survey movement 
was started with studies of cities in England. Social 
survey is a fact-findint study with a view to evolve 
suggestions for the amelioration of the disorganising prob- 


lems in the field. 


Most of the so-called sociological studies conducted 
in India’s urban centres are only survey type of studies 
conducted with the help of interview schedules or ques- 
tionnaires and combining the methods of geographers 
and townplanners. Evidently, there is a lot of scope and 
need for studying Indian urban education from historical, 
comparative, structural functional and ideal type analysis 
approaches also. 

Sociology of Urbanism : Some Broad Features 

Ever since Louis Wirth published his essay on “Ur- 
banism : A Way of Life” in 1938, it has been very well 
recognised by sociologists that urbanism is a distinctive 
way of life. Wirth had defined city as “a relatively large, 
dense, and permanent settlement of socially heteroge- 
neous individuals”. Thus he identified three basic char- 
acteristics of a city: size, density and heterogeneity, and 
then from them he attempted to derive the characteristics 


of urbanism. 

The relatively large size of the modern city, according 
to Wirth, produces wide range of social differentiation in 
occupations, cultural life, personal traits, and ideas. A 
diversity of backgrounds weakens the bonds of kinship 
and neighbourliness, as well as sentiments generated 
within a folk tradition. The result is a segmentalization of 
relationships and roles and the emergence of secondary 
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rather than primary contacts. Most daily relations are 
impersonal, superficial, transitory, and segmental. Even 
though the individual in the city may have gained 
liberalisation from the controls of intimate groups, he 
loses “the spontaneous self-expression, the morale, and 
the sense of participation that comes with living in 
integrated society.” 


Concentration of large number of people in a limited 
space in a city produces a density from which many 
sociological consequences follow. Differentiation and 
specialisation are necessary consequences of this and 
thus, density reinforces numbers in producing diversifica- 
tion and complexity. The closeness of people not tied 
together by bonds of sentiment produces competition, 
aggrandisement, and mutual exploitation, which can be 
controlled by such formal means as tules and laws. 
Movement throughout the city brings friction and irrita- 
tion, and close contact among unrelated. The heterogene- 
ity of the city fragments membership and loyalties, since 
each individual associates with a number of groups but 
each such group is related to only a segment of his 
Personality (as parent, worker, tax payer etc.). City people 
are transitory, even within the group; group membership 
changes and organisation is hard to maintain. Wirth sees 
urbanism as destructive of individualism, producing a 
levelling and depersonalisation of human beings. The 
individual cannot receive individualised service or atten- 
tion from facilities and institutions; instead such service is 
directed to the typical and average, subordinating the 


individual and the unique to the mass characteristics of 
urban life. 


According to sociologist James B. McKee : 


— Recent urban research suggested that many urban 
people do find satisfying primary relations in the city. If 
neighbourhood is no longer a significant basis, urban 
people find other sources. They develop friendship out of 
acquaintances made within their membership in church, 
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labour union, fraternal lodge, business organization, or 
P olitical party. Interest groups provide the context vvithin 
which urban people sort out those congenial few who 
form a small circle of primary relations. The 
neighbourhood is still a sources of primary relations for 
many. 


— The movement of people from the city to the 
suburb has preceded with an accelerated pace in recent 
decades. 


-— “The crisis of the city is not the crisis of the entire 
city, but a crisis of the inner city, the area beyond the 
” central business district that includes transient residential 
areas, slums, minority ghettos etc. In the contrast of inner 
and outer city, are two worlds, two congeries of compat- 
ible life-styles. One of these is the cosmopolites, whose 
students, intellectuals, writers, musicians and artists, and 


some other professionals, who find in the city a compat- 
ible cultural milieu. They are usually childless. Another is 
a still solid ethnic 


the “ethnic villager”, who live in 
mself from others. 


neighbourhood and who isolates hi 
Then there are two groups of disadvantaged who cannot 


escape the city; the deprived, the very poor or otherwise 
disadvantaged people who are left behind when a 
neighbourhood is invaded by a lower status group. 

s well as a more rationally 
ban environment for the 
ons in the creation of ur- 


— A more decentralised a 
and aesthetically planned ur 
future implies radical irmovati 
ban environments.” 

According to Park, the city posses a moral as well as 
physical organization, and these two mutually interact in 
characteristics ways to mould and modify one another. 


1. Urbanism : 
anuel Castells : 
t 


oblems requiring solution are no 
but problems of man- 


According to M. 


“....the urban pr 
longer problems of integration, 
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agement of the systems as a whole : the organization 
of spatial interdependencies within a complex 
technological environment, public sector interven- 
tion to organize the consumption of collective goods, 
attempts to manage the social tensions produced by 
the statial expression of processes of ethnic and 
social integration.” 


...The term urbanism refers to a particular system of 
values, or , at the level of actors, of behaviour, 
attitudes and beliefs. This system is the expression of 
a particular form of activity and social organization 
characterized by : a high degree of differentiation 
between individuals, social and personal isolation, 
role segmentation, superficiality and utilitarianism in 
social relations, functional specialization and the 
division of labour, the competitive spirit, a high level 
of mobility, the market economy, the predominance 
of secondary relations over primary, the shift from 
community to association, the subordination of the 
individual to organization, control of the political 
process by mass appeals etc.... 


... Ultimately, urbanism is the cultural system corre- 

sponding to what is termed ‘mass society’. 

The social organization of space : 

Two aspects of this work must be distinguished : 

(i) the treatment of space as an object of analysis, 

(ii) the theorization of the relation between society 
and space. 

The ecological system : 


According to Duncan, urban phenomenon depend 
on the inter-relations between four basic elements : 
population, environment, social organization and 
technology. On the other hand, the different collec- 
tivities are inter-linked by hierarchical relationships 
and the vvhole is a complex net vvork vvhose basic 
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elements are linked both inside and outside each 
individual collectivity. The ecological system, rather 
being a specific corpus of sociological theory, is a 
particular attempt social structure. 


Two types of problems tackled by urban sociology 

(i) relationships to space. 

(ü) what may be termed the process of collective 
consumption. 

Elements of Urban System : 

Production : spatiai dimension of the set of activities 

involved in the production of goods, service and 

information (eg. Industry, offices, mass media etc.) 

Consumption : spatial dimension of the activities 

comprising the (individual and collective) social ap- 

propriation of the product (eg. Housing, cultural 

and recreational facilities etc.) 

Exchange : spatial dimension of the exchanges be- 

tween Production and Consumption, within Pro- 

duction, or within Consumption (eg. Transport, com- 

merce etc.) 

Management : process of control of relationships 

between Production, Consumption and Exchange 

(eg. Urban planning agencies, municipal institutions 

etc.) 


These elements are not simple elements but social 
social agents on material 


elements. 


“The end of urban sociology; says Manual Castells,” 


is only an ideological expression seeking an awareness of 
the unresolved theoretical problems in the sociological 
analysis of consumption processes.” 


Studying Urban Education Problems 


Education is an important institution as well as the 


sub-system of the society. It is an important consumption 
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and management element of the urban social process. 
The urbanites are greatly conscious of the importance of 
education as an agent of social change, social mobility, in- 
tegration, modernization, development and prosperity. Edu- 
cation is an industry in cities. Private enterprises apart from 
governmental institutions are there in education. The edu- 
cational sub-system of the cities has its three distinct com- 
ponents of social structure, cultural system and personal- 
ity system. Most of the educational innovations are started 
in urban centres first. It is also sociologically true that in 
cities we find all kinds, types, controls, cultures, qualities of 
education. Thus urban education offers a very vast field of 
studies in sociological concepts of all kinds. 


Some of the most important concepts that can be 
should be used while studying educational problems of 
urban areas are listed below : 


1. Social Structure 


Alienation : Powerlessness; meaninglessness, 
anomie, self-estrangement etc. 


Cultural lag. 


Acculturation 


Class struggle : conflict 


3 

4 

5 

6. Pattern variables 
7. Bureaucracy 

8. Innovation 

9. Social Change 

10. Social Mobility 

11. Empathy 

12. Social determinants of educability 
13. Crowd behaviour 


14. Social Malaise 
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15., Meritocracy 

16. Social disorganization 

17. Migration 

18. Fringe town 

19. Centre-periphery relationship 
20. Value crisis ` 

21. Conflict between tradition and modernity 
22. Futurism 

23. Social accountability 

24. Professionalization 

25. Rural-urban dichotomy 

26. Industrialization 

27. Process of urbanization 

28. Secularisation 

29. Delinquency 

30. Discrimination 

31. Equality of opportunity 

32. Social interaction processes 
33. Homeostasis (self-regulation) 
34. Exploitation 

35. Mass society 

36. Permissiveness 

37. Achievement motivation 
38. Social control 

39. Social engineering 

40. Social distance 

41. Utopia 
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42. Colonial urbanism 

43. Cultural modernization 
44. Concentric zone model 
45. Ecological complex 
46. Collective consumption 
47. Social organization 
48. Urban renewal 

49. Segregation 

50. Rural areas 

51. Entrepreneurship 

52. Peer group culture 

53. Creative planning 

54. Specialization 

55. Impersonalization 


With the hel 
fruitful sociologic 
in India can be d 
conducting flims 


P of such sociological, concepts, many 
al studies of urban education problems 
one. It is very important that instead of 
Y tesearches or just educational surveys 
in urban areas, good research studies using proper hy- 


potheses and sociological concepts as mentioned above 
are be conducted in our country. 
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Social Integration of Scheduled 
Caste Teachers 


B.P.S. Negi 


Section I 
INTRODUCTION 


The Concept of Social Integration 


e of the teachers of schools 


Any analysis of the rol 
and colleges in promoting national integration in our 


country is bound to be a hollow, peripheral, and ulti- 
mately self-defeating effort if we do not constantly keep in 
our mind the actual context of the social tensions in 
contemporary India. This is so because the educational 
institutions, not only have to work in the midst of these 
social tensions, but they also, knowingly as well as un- 
knowingly, act as a powerful agent of the perpetuation, if 
not aggravation, of these social tensions within their own 
social system. The management, teachers and students of 
our schools and colleges have their roots in the diverse 
socio-economic, cultural and political institutions, associa- 
tions and factors in our society at large. Hence they also 
eful to Dr. S.P. Ruhela under whose 
guidance this study was planned and condutced during 1973-74. He 
has taken a great deal of help from Dr. Ruhela's "National integration 
in India : a theoritical Study" (UCSSR. Project Report, 1973, unpub- 
lished)"; Introduction part of this paper is largely derived from Dr. 
Ruhela's study. 


The author is extremely grat 
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are as much the carriers of the germs of social tensions or 
social or national disintegration as they are expected to 
be the potential agents of their destruction. 


It is an undisputed fact that the contemporary 
Indian society is experiencing social tensions of such 'a 
magnitude that the very unity and existence of our 
nation seem to be in danger. It is generally believed that 
our contemporary social tensions are due to the socio- 
cultural past in which our cultural institutions like reli- 
gion, caste, untouchability, etc., flourished like anything 
and which often kept our people continuously divided, 
disunited and in a mood to harm each otehr. 


This is only pertially true. The real causes of our exist- 
ing social tensions and national disintegration have arisen 
due to the various political, social and economic changes 
brought by our democratic Constitution, the policies imple- 
mented in course of the Five Year Plans and the upsurge of 
many nevv modern values, urges and aspirations in all sec- 
tions and regions of our society after the attainment of free- 
dom. The institutional changes like parliamentary democ- 
racy, democratic decentralization, making special provisions 
for the upliftment of the hitherto neglected backvvard com- 
munities and minorities and the huge expansions of edu- 
cational and job opportuniefes, etc, have made all sections 
of our people conscious of their rights and excessively im- 
patient to achieve them as early as possible. 


They are, hovvever, many times frustrated in achiev- 
ing their rights due to several factors, most important of 
which are the scarcity of resources and opportunities for 
which vast numbers of our people are competing, and the 
various prejudices, favours, unjust considerations and ex- 
ploitative tendencies of many opportunist and self-seeking 
politicians, corrupt and socially insensitive bureaucracy, 
excessive growth of the economic institutions of capitalism 
with their atendant class conflicts and miseries and the 
general decline of social morality in the country during re- 
cent decades. The various pressure groups like politicians, 
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bureaucrats, capitalists, ex-rulers, etc., find itvery easy to 
employ our traditional institutions like religion, caste, sect, 
untouchability, jagirdary etc., as their tools of exploitation 
to seek advantages for themselves without bothering for 
the larger interests of our nation. 


A crucial consequence of complex socio-economic 
stratification and these tendencies is that our contempo- 
rary Indian society has been disintegrated into innumer- 
able divisions which have developed a widespread minor- 
ity consciousness not only in our minority communities but 
even in the majority community. Our leading sociologist 
Professor M.N. Srinivas has rightly pointed out: 


“What is striking about India (today) is that minor- 
ity consciousness is pretty nearly universal... Since 
minority consciousness manifests itself in a negative 
context, innumerable groups all over the country have 
a feeling that they have not had a fair deal. Such feel- 
ings, paradoxically enough, find their sharpest articu- 
lation in the context of development... The division of 
the political society into a number of groups, and the 
consequent widespread minority consciousness are 
antagonistic to stability in a democratic system in 
which strength rests with numbers.” 


Economic miseries of our people, political opportun- 
ism, hypocrisy, corruption, dishonesty, parochialism, irre- 
sponsibility and selfishness have grown very much in the 
country. Even a number of our enducated people are 


acting as disintegrating force by playing in the hands of 


these circumstances. Two basic assumptions underlying a 
disappearing in India. 


democratic nation are fast 
According to Professor Srinivas 


The first assumption is that India is a single country 


and that all Indians owe a primary allegiance to it, and 
loyalty to any part of it being only secondary. The second 
assumption is that all disputes, whether between different 
states or other organizations, over all issues, will be settled 
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by debate, discussion, negotiation, arbitration or adjudica- 
tion.” 


To those assumptions, we may add a third one that 
every citizen shall have his due privilege, right or oppor- 
tunity without any discrimination, difficulty and delay. 
Unfortunately, people's experience during the Ist two 
decades have by now developed a fairly strong impres- 
sion in the minds of most of them that the demands put 
up by an individual or a groups of individuals, however 
valid or legitimate they may be, will be simply ignored, 
but those voiced by a larger group,a violent crowd or a 
mob will be heeded instantly. Instead of making any real 
effort to wipe out these impressions or notions, innumer- 
able actions of our people in authority - ministers, bu- 
reaucrats, capitalists, managers, vice-chancellors, head- 
masters and even school teachers are only lending more 
and more strength to them almost every day. 


All these conditions are responsible for causing grave 
social tensions in India to which the keen observers of our” 
society (like G.S. Ghurya, N.K. Bose, M.N. Srinivas, 
Humayun Kabir, A. Beteille, A.B. Shah, S.P. Aiyer, V.V. 
John, A.M. Khusaro, RomilaThaper, M.C. Setalvad, PB. 
Gajendragadkar, M. Mujeeb, Appadorai, S.P. Ruhela) have 
drawn our attention in their writin 
various senas, anti-nationa 
those of the Naxalites, 
of separate states for the Dravidians, scheduled castes 
and backward classes, Hill tribes, and still smaller lingual 


S of C.LA., in some of 
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suggestions one of the most important suggestion was 
that education should be employed as an instrument to 
achieve national integration in the country. 


It may be true that the main causes of our contem- 
porary social tensions and national disintegration are 
deeply roote in our society at large and not basically in 
our schools and colleges and so it is really our political, 
economic and other cultural institutions rather than the 
school which need to be primarily concerned with the 
task of promoting national integration. But this does not 
absolve our schools and colleges of their responsibility of 
taking positive steps in this direction. 


The schools and colleges must ensure that they do 
not discriminate due to their unjust policies or due to the 
teachers’ cultural myopia, greed, traditional authori- 
tarianism, projection of their own social class images on 
students, ignorance and lack of enlightenment or sense of 
commitment to the values of freedom, equality, secular- 
ism, welfare state, nationalism and modernization. Any 
such discrimination in the school or college to which 
students from different scio-economic and cultural levels 
or groups are now coming is bound to hinder and even 
destroy the educability of the children and the growth of 
healthy nationalism in them. Whatsoever tensions or 
social malaise may be prevailing in cur society at large, at 
least the schools must ensure a safe and healthy social 
environment in which our children may internalise desir- 
able values of freedom, equality, integrity, honesty, patrio- 
tism, sympathy, achievement orientation, etc. The exist- 
ence of such a social milieu within our educational 
institution is absolutely necessary. Unless this is done in 
every possible manner, whether through the revision of 
the policies of the school management, curriculum, text 
books, teachers' behaviour, co-curricular, extra-curricular 
activities or midification or reconstruction of their institu- 
tional arrangements, or by any other means, the schools 
will not be able to exercise their legitimate leadership in 
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the affairs of the community, and the education imparted 
in them will continue to be incapacitated in becoming 
a powerful agent of national unity and national progress. 


It is fairly easy to inculcate these precious values in 
our school children in their early years when their sensi- 
tive minds are growing, their curiosity and motivations to 
learn are at a high pitch, and vicious prides and preju- 
dices rampant in our society have sofar not hardened 
their minds and hearts. It will be a fatal blow to the very 
conception and reality of our nation if our schools do not 
seize this crucially important psychological opportunity 
for preparing good citizens who will stoutly counteract 
the disruptive forces operating in the society. The time 
has already arrived when our school teachers can no 
more afford to remain content with merely teaching 
certain subject contents in their classrooms. The nation 
not only expects but seriously demands of them to come 
out of their narrow cultural shells and the four-walls of 
their school to assume the leadership of the society in 
order to play their “great role of educating our commu- 
nity and forging our national unity. The college and 


university teachers have also to think very seriously in 
this respect. 


METHODS OF ACHIEVING SOCIAL INTEGRATIO 


It has been fairly easy for dictatorial or autocratic 
nations in the past as well in the present time to ensure 
national integration by their authoritarian and awe-creat- 
ing commands. But the national integration thus brough 


it has been only through 


religious rituals,worships, grand march-pasts of the armies, 
celebrations, emblems, flags, 


promote national integratio 
at the occasion of a war with an enemy. These collective 
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representations have an effective appeal to the patriotic 
emotions of the people and prepare them to make great 
sacrifices for the sake of their country, but as soon as 
those crucial moments are gone, there is again a steep fall 
in their enthusiasm and conern for their community and 
nation. We have come across this phenomenon several 
times during the long history of India and twice when 
China and Pakistan attaked us. 


This makes it clear that while recourse to "collective 
representations" is desirable, this alone is not sufficient. 
A modern society, as French sociologist Emile Durkheim 
and also the British sociologist Karl Mannheim have 
rightly pointed out, keeps itself effectively united mainly 
on the basis of division of labour in it. By persuing their 
specialized roles, vocations, professions and functions 
in the modern industrial society, its people belonging 
to innumerable castes, sects, socio-income groupings, 
political ideologies and other differentiations are able 
to rise above all sorts of petty or debased considerations 
and thus they are able to think in terms of their nation as 
a whole. They begin to identify with the aspirations and 
urges of their modernized or modernising nation and 
thus even while engaged in seemingly different activities 
they keep their nation integrated, strong and moving 
ahead steadily on the path of progress. 


SOCIAL INTEGRATION : A PROCESS 


Among the numerous problems facing the contem- 
porary indian society, the problem of national or social 
integration has continued to be a very important one 
throughout the Post-Independence years. It is one of the 
most elusive and controversial problems today. A lot of 
confusion about it exist in the minds of most of 
our people. An attempt has been made by us in this 
brief paper to clarify the nature of national integra- 
tion and the social context in which it ought to be 


understood. 
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Many people talk about national integration as if it 
is an end state or a final thing to be adhieved. This is not 
a correct thinking. National integration is not something 
which a nation-society may achieve once for all and then 
rest content. Like the health of an individual and security 
of a nation it also Tequires for its existence a constant or 
an ongoing process of thing, action andwatch. It is 
rather impossible to achieve absolute national integration 
ina nationsociety at any time, as conflict in one way or 
the otehr is always there. Therefore, constant attempts 
are needs to create as social and political climate in the 
given society, inwhich cohesion, solidarity or cooperative 
action are promoted to the maximum possible extent 
w i t h i n 
the given social constraints, or even with the disrup- 
tion of traditional Social, political or economic order 


activities and objectives 
soctety."" 


NATIONAL INTERGRATION AND CONEFLICT 

İt is generally believed that conflict creates dishar- 

mony and disintegration in a Society, it is antithetic to 
national integration, and so eff 


Orts should be made to 
eliminate, check or minimise it. To a certain extent this is 


convergence of public 
opinion, social consciousness and emotional and social 


integration in a given Society. A number of social scientists 
like Marx, Simmel, Martindele, Gluckman, Lenski, 
Deherendr of, etc., have laid emphasis on this aspect. We 
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have several evidences to show it from the history of 
India. itself. The conflict which assumed the form of the 
First Struggle for India's Independence in 1857 was per- 
haps the first and the most significant socio-political 
conflict which brought about a remarkable sense of na- 
tionalism, unity in different communities and integration 
of a unique order. In the struggle led by the Congress 
Party in India during the Pre-Independence era, the 
Indian people belonging to different communities, castes, 
Social classes, interest groups etc. have had indeed risen 
above their numerous petty or parochial considerations 
and exhibited a remarkable sense of national integration. 
At times, one does come across real situations in which 
Social class conflicts give rise to unity in the working class 
People. One may cite many such examples from the 
different societies of the world to illustrate the fact that 
Certain situations of conflict are also functional to the 
Process of achieving national integration. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Max Gluckman has protrayed colonial conquest 
in South Africa, wherein he shows that "Nationality even 
appears at times when social conflict seem to destroy it." 
CM. Cooley's comment in this respect is quite pertinent. 
According to him, "The more one thinks of it, the more he 
will see that conflict and cooperation are not separable 
things, but phases of one process which always involves 
Something of both."! Lenski, an accepted representative of 
Power-conflict theory in its modern form, has emphasized 
the dialectic perspective "which involves the recognition 
an dattempts to portray, many types of duality that ap- 
pear in continually changing social wholes, from comple- 
mentary and mutual implication to ambiguity, ambiva- 
lence, and polarization. Thus some types of duali 
involveoppositions and conflicts while other do not."2 
—— — 


1. Schermerhorn, R.A., Com i i i 
, RA, parative Ethnic Relations : A F. 
for Theory and Research. New York : Random House 1970, x 57 
2 Schermerhorn, Ibid, p:53. j əə 
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Prof. Schermerhorn, a distinguished theoretician in 
the area of sociology of ethnic relations, agrees with this 
viewpoint. He has incorporated it in his conception of 
national integration "as a continuing process rather than 
a state of being, relative rather than self-subsistent, a 
matter of degree rather than an all-or-none phenomenon, 
and correlative with conflict rather than a displacement 
of conflict." 


V. NATIONAL INTEGRATION : THREE SOCIAL 
CONTEXTS 


Schermerhorn has presented an interesting and com- 
prehensive theoretical framework for analysing the social 
contexts of the process of national integration in the 
given nation-society. According to him, the problem of 
the process fo achieving national integration ought to be 
analysed in three contexts: 


1. Integration as a problem of legitimation. 
2. Integration as a problem of cultural congruence. 
3.Integrationasa problem for reciprocal goal definition. 


We shall try to analyse the social context of the 
process of national integration in contemporary India with 
the help of this interesting theoretical framework. 


Legitimation of Authority as the Social Context: 


Authority of power in a complex society may. range 
from legitimate to illegitimate. The power relation may be 
legitimate, illegitimate or partly legitimatic. A proper analy- 
sis of the process of national integration in a nation-society 
requires the analysis of the authority by the members of 
both groups — dominant group as well as the subordinate 
group in the given society in a particular period. The domi- 
nant group may consist of two subgroups: 


1. Cooley, C.H., Social Process. New York, Scribner 1918. 
2. Schermerhorn, Op. cit, p.48 
3. Ibid, p.47 
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(i) Majority group which has both greater size and 
greater power than any other group; 


(ü) elite group which has a great deal of power but 
which is of a small size. 

The subordinate group has also two subgroups: 

(i) mass subjects which have great size but little 
power; and 

(ii) minority group which has neither much size 
nor any power. 


Size power 
Group A (Majority Group) + +) 
) Dominating group 
Group B (Elite group) - -. dil 
Group C (Mass subjects) + —) 
) Subordinate group 
Group D (Minority group) - —) 


Dominant and Subordinate groups 

As Schermerhorn has pointed out, the following 
nine forms of social contexts of national integration can 
emerge when one tries to analyse how the dominant or 
superordinate group thinks about its authority and how 
the subordinate group views the authority of the 


superordinate group. 


L — Legitimate 
PL — Partly legitimate 
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I — Illegitimate 

First View — Authority as viewed by the superordinate 
group. 

Second View — Authority as viewed by the sub- 
ordinate group. 


Cell 1. Represents a highly stable form as it is based on 
consensus of views of both groups. 


Cell 5. Represents the next most likely form of integration 
as it is based on mutual compromise. 


Cell 2, 3, 6 Represent likely forms of integration. 


Cell7, 8, 9 are literally empty; they represent doubtful 
forms of integration as in them subordinates assign 
more legitimacy to the authority relation than the 
superordinates, which is a most imporbable, if not 
impossible, situation. 


Section II 


THE EMPIRICAL STUDY: ITS NEED 
AND METHODOLOGY 


(A) NEED OF THE STUDY 


Although for several decades social integration has 
been a burning problem in our country, very few concrete 
research studies on this problem are yet available. As a 
result of this lacuna, real issues involved in the progress 
of social integration between the dominant group of the 
clean caste Hindus and the subordinate groups like the 
Scheduled Caste people, the Scheduled Tribes people, 
Muslims and other inmority communities in the Indian 
society do not appear before us in crystalised form. No 
proper follow-up work in order to accelerate the process 


of social integration in our society is possible in these 
circumstances. 


In view of this lacuna, it was decided to take 
up a small empirical study of the social integration of the 
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Scheduled Caste teachers with those of the clean caste 
Hindus. There were two reasons why this study was 
taken up by us: 


Firstly, it has repeatedly been observed in numerous 
writings of social scientists and journalists as well as in 
the annual reports of teh Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, Government of India, and 
also in the Dhebar Bhai Commission Report on the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes etc. that the 
Scheduled Caste people are generally maltreated by the 
clean caste Hindus in many ways. Even educated Sched- 
uled Caste persons employed in Government offices, 
industrial establishments and schools have often com- 
plained that they have to ek2 out a miserable existence at 
their work-place due to unhealthy social integration be- 
tween them. The members of the dominant community of 
the clean caste school teachers also have such genine 
complaints, because the mutual relations of teachers, 
who are the main socializers of children in schools, have 
a great deal of influence on the growing minds of chil- 
dren under them. It was, therefore, considered most 
desirable to takeup a study of the social integration 
between the Scheduled and Non-scheduled Caste teach- 
ers in the Government schools of Delhi. 


Secondly, while some studies on the integration of Hin- 
dus and Muslims have been conducted in our country, there 
still exists an absolute dearth of research studies on the in- 
tegration of the clean caste and Scheduled Caste educated 
peopel. During the recent years, the newspapers and jour- 
nals in our country have been full of startling reports of 
numerous kinds of grave atrocities and crimes imposed on 
the Scheduled Case people by the clean caste Hindus in 
various states - especially in the rural areas. These horrify- 
ing accounts of loot, arson, rape, violence, forced labour, 
exploitation and several other forms of social discrimina- 
tion, etc., have naturally stirred up the conscience of the 
educated people among the Scheduled Castes. They too 
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have now started expressing their grave resentment at this 
inhuman illtreatment of the members of the community. 
The educated people, thatis the elite in the Scheduled Castes 
in the Capital of India, are naturally likely to be the most 
vocal members. Since school teachers also come under this 
category of the elites among the Scheduled Castes, their 
sociological study in regard to the problems of their social 
integration is likely to be of utmost significance to those 
concerned witheducation in socialist India. 


These two genuine considerations have led us to 
conduct this small study of the socia] integration of the 
Scheduled Caste teachers with the Non-Scheduled Caste 
Hindu Teachers of the Governemnt schools of Delhi. 


(B) THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


"Integration is not an end-state but a process 
whereby units or elements of a Society are brought 
into an active and coordinate compliance with the 
ongoing activities and objectives of the dominant 
group in that society." 

We follow Prof. Schermerhorn's theoretical frame- 
work for the analysis of social integration. Accordingly, 
the problem of social integration is viewed in three 
perspectives: 


(i) Integration as a problem of legitimation of au- 
thority; 


(ii) Integration as a problem of cultural congruence; 


(iii) Integration as a problem of common or discrep- 
ant goaldetinitions for subordinate ethnic groups. 


Specific Purposes of the Study 


1. To study the views of the Scheduled Caste 
teachers as well as those of the majority com- 
munity teachers (clean caste Hindu teachers) 
towards the legitimation of the authority in 
schools in the hands of the latter. 
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2. To study the degree of cultural congruence 
existing between the teachers of the above- 
mentioned two communities; and 


3. To study the areas of commonness and discrep- 
ancy in goal definition for the Scheduled Caste 
group. 

Hypothesis 


"The Scheduled Caste teachers are not integrated 
with the upper caste Hindu teachers." 


Sub-Hypothesis 


The Scheduled Caste teachers are not integrated 
with the upper caste Hindu teachers because: 


(i) They view the authorities of the later group as 
"partiy legitimate", while the latter themselves 
view it as "legitimate". 


(ii) There exists very little cultural congruence be- 
tween the two groups. 


(iii) While the former group reveals "Centrifugal! 


tendencies, the later group reveals "Centripetal 
tendencies in their behaviour and thinking as 


teachers. 
Area of the Study 
The study was conducted in Delhi. It was confined 
to the teachers of Government Higher Secondary Schools. 
It was proposed to take up a purposive sample of 50 
Scheduled Caste teachers in different schools and an 
equal number of upper caste Hindu teachers/ principals 
in each of the schools. Thus in all, 100 respondents were 
included in teh sample. 


(C) METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 


The present study was conducted among the trained 


1. Schermerhorn, Op. Cit., p. 10. 
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graduate teachers and post-grudate teachers in Delhi. 
In view of the good educational background of the 
respondents and also the fact that opinions of ticklish 
matters and confidential type of information cannot be 
obtained in face to face interview situations, it was 


decided by us to use the questionnaire technique in this 
study. 


A questionnaire was prepared by us which was to 
be administered to both the groups of Scheduled Caste 
teachers as well as Non Scheduled caste teachers. The 
tentative questionnaire contained a number of closed and 
open end type of questions as well as some questioning of 


the type rating scales. The questionnaire contained ques- 
tions relating to the following points: 


1. Legitimacy of Authority in the Schools 


(a) Caste affiliations of the 


persons in authority in 
the respondent's school. 


(bp) Respondent's perception of the reasons why 
mostly teachers coming from clean caste wield 
the real authority in the schools. 


(c) Respondent's rating about the legitimation of 


the authority wielded by the influential teachers 
in the school. 


2. Cultural Congruence 


Social distance between the Scheduled Caste teach- 
ers and Non-Scheduled Caste teachers. 


3. Goal Definition by the two Group 


The dominant tendency (centrifugal and centrip- 
etal) in the members of the two groups. 


4. The degree of commonness or discrepancy in the goal 
definition by the two groups. 


A number of hypothetical situations were presented 
before the respondents so that their real beliefs as well as 
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opinions could be discovered. 


The tentative questionnaire was framed by us after a 
through study of Professor Schermerhorn's valuable work 
Comparative Ethnic Relations : A Framework for Theory and 
Research (1970), as our study was based on the theoretical 
formulations presented in that work. 


The tentative questionnaire was prepared in HIndi 
after discussing several aspects of it with a twelve Sched- 
uled Caste teachers of Delhi. Their reactions, experiences, 
criticism as well as suggestions were taken due note on in 
the first modification of tentative tool. Thereafter the ten- 
tative questionnaire was administered to six teachers - 
three Scheduled Caste teachers and three Non-Scheduled 
teachers, in order to pre-test the tool. A number of 
questions had to be simplified in the light of the difficul- 
ties experienced by the respondents in filling up the 
questionnaire. Thus the tentative tool was revised for the 
second time. Then it was presented to the researcher's 
supervisor and two other professors of Sociology and two 
teachers educators in Delhi. The comments of all these 
five scholars were very much helpful to us in the finaliz- 
ing the tool. 


The questionnaire was personally sent to each of the 
100 respondents selected by us purposively in our sample 
50 Scheduled Caste teachers and 50 Non-scheduled Caste 
teachers. Within ten days, respondents filled up their 
questionnairs and returned them to us. The remaining 
27 teachers needed our reminder and took next 6 days 
more to fill up their questionnaire and to return them to 
us. 


On scrutiny, it was discovered that 11 questionnaires 
were incompletely filled up. So we contacted each of the 
persons personally once more. This provided us an oppor- 
tunity to discuss in informal by the points about which they 
had earlier given incomplete information. 
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+. The data gathered by us was codified, tabulated and 
analyzed. Quantitative data was analyzed and finally 
presented in the form of simple percentage, while the 
qualitative data was analyzed by the content analysis 
techniques. The theoretical part of the study was done by 
the library methods. Thus, library method, questionnaire 
technique, interview technique as well content analysis 
technique were judiciously made use of by us in carrying 
out this investigation. 


Section III 
LEGITIMATION OF AUTHORITY IN SCHOOLS 
1. THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWOPRK 


"Legitimacy is a crucial intervening variable without 
which it is impossible to predict whether feeling of 
hostility arising out of an unequal distribution of 
privileges and rights actually lead to conflict." 


The power-relations on the continuum of 


legitimacy 
may be at three positions or of three kinds : 


1. Legitimate, L 
2. Illegitimate, I 
3. Partly legitimate, PL 


Applying these three views first to superordinates, 
then to subordinates, we arrive at a nine-fold table of 
possibilities like the following figures:? 


(1) (2) 6) 
(4) (8) (6) 
(7) (8) (9) LL 


——— T 
1. Caser Levvis, The Functions of Social Conflict. New York : Free Press, 


1956, p. 37. 
2. Schermerhorn, Op.Cit. 
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According to Schermerhorn, cells 7, 8 and 9 appear 
to be “empty cells” because it is difficult to imagine cases 
where dominant group is convinced that its role is com- 
pletely illegitimate. Cell 4 is doubtful just because 
subordinates assign more legitimacy to the relation 
than superordinates - a most improbable if situation 
not impossible one. Excluding 4, then, we are left 
with five clearly visible cells : 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6. 


Returning to our theme of integration, cell 1, 
of course, represents a highly stable form since it 
is based on consensus of views. Of the other four 
variable cells 2, 3, 5 and 6, the only agreement 
of views furnishes the next or second most likely 
form of integration in living societies. In this case, 
the seeds of compromise appear on both sides, mak- 
ing some form of accommodation possible. At 
any rate, this shows that by using legitimacy as 
the sole variable the most likely form of integration 
is an imperfect type based on reciprocal compro- 
mise. 


Il THE EMPIRICAL STUDY 


We have tried to use these theoretical formula- 
tions in our study of the social integration between 
the Scheduled Caste teachers and clean caste Hindu 
teachers of Delhi. 


As we have already stated, we have taken a 
sample fo 100 teachers (P.G.T:s and T. G. T.s com- 
bined) consisting of two sub-samples first one of the 
50 Scheduled Caste teachers and the second one of 
50 clean caste teahcers. 


Age of the Respondents 


Our respondents belonged to different age-groups as 
shown in the following table : 
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Table No 1 
Age-Wise Distribution of the Respondents 


No. of teachers 
(N=100) 
5 


percentage 


25-29 16 

30-34 30 30 
35-39 31 31 
4044 15 15 
45-49 2 z 


1 


Sixty-one percent of our respondents were having 
the age between 30 and 39 and 18% were above 39 


years of age. That means our respondents were quite 
mature and responsible persons. 


Experience as Teachers: 


Only twelve per cent teachers in our sample had 
teaching experience of less then three years. As many as 
21% respondents had served as teachers for a period 
ranging from 4 to 6 years. A majority of teachers (30%) 
had taught in schools for 10 to 12 years,while 31% had 


experience of teaching for more than 12 years as is 
revealed by the following table : 


Table. No. II 


Teaching Experience of the Respondents 


Years of Service Percentage 
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The above table shows that most of our respondents 
were teachers of good standing and thus they had fairly 
sufficient experience to respond to our queries. 


Academic Qualification : 


As many as 73% of our respondents were Trained 
Post graduate teachers. Seventeen percent were Trained 
Graduate teachers. There were some respondents of the 
other categories also as is shown in the following table : 


Table No. Ill 


Academic Qualifications of the Respondents 


Frequency 
Qualifications Percentage 
Scheduled Non-Sch. 
Caste Caste 
1. Post Graduate with B. Ed./ 34 39 73 
M.Ed. 
2. Graduates with B.Ed./ 16 1 17 
M.Ed. 
3. Untrained Post-Graduates - 8 8 
4. Teachers with 5-year Diploma 1 1 2 
of Drawing 


Origin of the Respondents 


Only 17 percent of the respondents were the resi- 
dents of Delhi since birth.Most of them (69%) had origi- 
nated from the State of Uttar Pradesh. twelve percent 
respondents had migrated from the adjoining states of 
Punjab, Haryana and Rajasthan. 


Table No. IV 
States of the Origin of the Respondents 
Residence Frequency percentage 
1 Delhi 1⁄4 17 
2. Uttar Pradesh 69 69 
3. Haryana 6 6 
4. Punjab 5 5 
5: Rajasthan 1 1 
6. Bengal 2 ə 
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As many as 71 percent out of the 83 respondents of 
from outside delhi had come from rural areas. That 
means, they had a fairly large impact of the traditional 
social structure on them. 


Authority in the Schools 


The positions of formal authority in a school are 
generally Principal, Admission Incharge and Property 
Incharge. But, as every one knows, real authority vests 
also in the hands of the most favourite teachers, friends 
and followers of the Principal. 


Table No. V clearly reveals the caste background of 
those who held these various types of authority in our 
respondents' schools. 


This table clearly establishes the fact that almost all 
the positions of authority in the school are occupied by 
the members of the Hindu clean castes. Only some pe- 
ripheral position of authority are in the hands of the 
members of the Scheduled Castes. This may naturally be a 


valid reason for resentment in the Scheduled Caste teach- 
ers. 


We tried to enquire from our respondents the real 
reason why such a situation prevailed in which almost all 
the positon of real authority got concentrated in the hands 
of the clean caste people. 

Table No. V 
Authority-wise Distribution of the Respondents 


percentage 


Sch. caste 


Principal 
Admission Incharge 
Examination Incharge 
Time-Table Incharge 
Boys" Fund Incharge 
Medical Incharge 
Property Incharge 
Close favourites and 
adviser of the Principal 


ŞON pey nəm 
zə 
"ağı 
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The typical responses of the Non-Scheduled caste 


teachers to this sort of our query were as under : 


1. "..It is the personal outlook of the Head to allot any 


2. 


work to an individual." 


...The teachers belonging to the Scheduled Caste 


categories are lesser in number as compard to other 
teachers. There is no question of discrimination. 
Rather Scheduled Caste teachers are holding better 
positions than otehrs." 


..On the basis of my experience of 23 years of service 


as a teacher in Delhi, I can emphatically say that the 
clean caste Hindus do have a biased outlook and 
latent jealousy towards the Schduled Caste teachers. 
Off and on they even misbehave with them and try 
to harm their interests and harass them. I have many 
concrete cases of the same." 


... Distribution of authority is the personal discretion 


of the principal. He needs capable co-workers to run 
administration of the school. Therefore, there is no 
question of discrimination. It is seen that out of a 
number administrative duties the principals assign 
very important administrative duties to Scheduled 
Caste teachers also. Here the caste origin, whether it 
is Scheduled Caste or clean caste is only accidental. 
I think that few Principal and teachers might in fact 
be discrimjinating with the Scheduled Caste teach- 
ers. Of course, there may be some misunderstanding. 
In my view, the Harijans should also not expect to 
acquire rights or privileges greater than those ac- 
quired by the clean-caste Hindu teachers." 


.. The appointments in schools are made on the basis 


on the competence of the teachers, and not on the 
consideration of their caste affiliations," 


--The (Scheduled Caste)members are less competent 


in comparison with the other members. They are 
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junior members of the staff and they are suffering 
from inferiority complex." 


. In fact, the Harijans are discriminated against. They 


are junior members in the staff. They do not come 
forvvard to share responsibilites vvith their other col- 
leagues." 


.. There is only schduled Caste teacher in our school, 


and so the real povver vests in the hands of the 
upper caste teachers." 


.. In fact the Harijans are discriminated against. They 


are junior members of our staff, hence they don't get 
the chances. They are generally not much competent 
nin comparison vvith the other members." 


10. "... I feel that the selection of the teachers is based on 


secularism and social equality." 


The Scheduled caste teachers have given the follovv- 


ing reason for the fact that the Non-scheduled caste 


teachers have most of the positions of authority in their 
hands : 


dı 


2 


oran 


.. It is due to our being unconnected with politicians. 


The upper caste people have good connections with 
highups. 


. the upper caste people do not behave properly with 


the Scheduled Caste people." 


. The real authority of the school vests in hands of 
Brahmins and Rajputs. The Scheduled Caste teach- 
ers have not been given responsible positions lest 
they should also become capable persons and check 
the malpractices of the people in authority. mostly, 
the members of the Scheduled caste are honest 
people." 


... The upper caste people do not wish to carry out the 


orders or wishes of the Scheduled Caste teachers. 
They think it as an insult. They observe a strong bias 
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toward them. This is not an exaggerated statement." 


5. "... It appears that the clean caste people think that 
since the Scheduled Caste teachers get jobs on reser- 
vation seat basis, they do not have any special 
capability. Therefore, they hesitate in giving them 
responsible assignments in the schools." 


= 


... The historical and psychological reasons are at the 
root of the situation. There still exist some internal 
mental complexes which lie suppressed in general, 
but which emerge out as answer to this question." 


7. "... Most of the principals are clean caste people. They 
wish to retain the full authority of the school in the 
hands of the people of their own castes and of their 
clique." 


go 


... The organized group of the clean caste people does 
not want that the Scheduled Caste people should 
make progress in academic, economic and social fields. 
Many of these assignments are such from which 
extra income is possible." 


bə 


... Casteism has gone deep into the very blood of the 
Indians. Everybody vvants to believe in and favour 
his ovvn castemen. The Scheduled Caste people are 
few in number and they do not have any ‘approach’. 
Therefore, the majority group of clean caste people, 
who hold higher positions, does not care for them." 


10. "... The Scheduled Caste teachers are only a few in 
number and they are generally nevv teacher. These 
assignments are entrusted to old, trusted and expe- 
rienced people who generally come from the clean 
caste." 


11, ".. Neither the principals nor the officers of the 
Inspecting staff ever encourage the Scheduled Caste 
teachers. On the otehr hand, they always lie in am- 
bush of dishonouring and even suspending the Sched- 
uled Caste teachers." 
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These responses reveal that indeed exists a consider- 
able suspicion, prejudice and latent hatred in the minds 
of the clean caste teachers and principals towards the 
Scheduled caste teachers. 


Legitimations of Authority 


Most of the respondents (both groups) regard the 
authority of the principal, Admission Incharge, Examina- 
tions Incharges as "legitimate". The authoriúes of the 
principal's informal Advisers, Boys' Fund Incharge, 
Medical Incharge and Property Incharge are considered 
to be "Illegitimate" by 38%, 35%, 33% and 32% 
respondents respectively. As many to 30% respond- 
ents have chosen not to reply, which shows that 


they also probably consider the authority as "Illegiti- 
mate". 


These data are self-explanatory. The very fact that a 
sizable number of respondents have chosen not to reply 
to this question, reveals that they were afraid of disclos- 
ing their views. It logically means that they too viewed 
the authority of the people in power as ‘illegitimate’. Thus 
the total percentage of the respondents also indeed seem 
to regard the authority of the various’ Incharges as 
illegitimate would considerably increase. The mutual 
differences and latent jealousy and hatred of the 


two groups of teachers are clearly eastablished by these 
data. 


Section IV 


CULTURAL CONSGRUENCE AND THE INTEGRA- 
TIVE TENDENCIES OF THE TWO GROUPS 


I. THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


The second dimension of integration is the cultural 
or value congruence. Here our assumption is that when 
the ethos of the subordinates has values common to those 
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in the ethos of superordinates, integration (coordination 
of objectives) will be facilitated. When the values are 
contrasting or contradictory, integration will be obstructed. 


The third crucial (though related) dimension of inte- 
gration is the problem of common or discrepant goal 
definition of integration, the more obvious it becomes that 
reciprocal beliefs about the final goals of their relationship 
are key factors to be considered in assessing realtions 
between superordinate and subordinate groups. 


In order to understand them fully, it is imperative for 
us to analyze centripetal trends in social life. Centrifugal 
tendencies refer both to cultural trends such as acceptance 
of common values, styles of life, etc., as well structural 
features like increased participation in a common set of 
grups, associations and institutions, to keep the two as- 
pects analytically distinct. Schermerhorn suggests us to 


refer to the first one as assimilation and second one as 
incorporation. 


Conversely, centrifugal tendencies among subordi- 
nate groups are those that foster separation from the 
dominant group or from societal bounds in one respect or 
another. Culturally, this most frequently means retention 
and presevation of the group's distinctive tradition in 
spheres like language, religion, recreation, together with 
the particularistic values associated with them. In order 
to protect these values, structural requirements are needed, 
so there are demands for endogamy, separate associations, 
and even at times a restricted range of occupations. In 
toto trends like these may be only mildly centrifugal, 
calling for autonomy, separation or federation; if they are 
more extreme, successionist policy may clamour for a 
complete rupture with the larger social system. 


Schermerhorn cautions us that we must be careful to 
indentify integration with centrifugal tendencies, or con- 
flict with centrifugal. On the contrary, "Integration in- 
volves satisfaction of the ethnic group's modal trendency, 
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whether it be centripetal or centrifugal". some groups are 
better satisfied by autonomy, others by assimilations or 
full incorporation. 


We have also to see whether the superordinates 
want the former to emulate them, or associate more 
freely with them? If so, then the dominants look with 
favour on the subordinates becoming more alike, or 
joining in forms of co-opeartive action - a definitely 
centripetalpreference. if, on teh otehr hand, superordinates 
accede to the subordinates' demands for partial autonomy, 
or even insist that subordinates keep a well-defined social 
distance, this preference for some form of separation 
would be a centrifugal policy. 


From this, it is inferred that where both groups 
favour a centripetal policy, this will facilitate integration. 
"Integration is, therefore, promoted by agreement or con- 
8ruence of views on centripetal aims or centrifugal aims". 


It must be emphasized, says Professor Schermerhorn, 
that the terms "centrifugal" and "centripetal" when ap- 
plied to superordinates, refer to views about themselves, 
when applied to subordinates, refer to their views about 
others in the encounter. 


The above theoretical formulations are eventuated in 
a four cell paradigm given below: 


A B C D 
Superofdi- İ Thendency Super Tendenc 
3 
nates - SF towards ordinates cF si Towards 
Integration Conflict 


= Fle) ne Sr 
nates nates - 
\ 


Form this paradigm, three things are clear} 


1. Agreement on long-range policy as associated 
with integration, both for cell A(agreement on 
cerntripetal aims) and Cell B (agreement on 
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centrifugal aims). 


2. In the case of Cell C, the subordinates prefer 


centripetal aims while the superordinates prefer 
centrifugal ones. 


3. In the case of Cell D, the superordinates prefer 
centrifugal aims while superordinates want 
them to follow centripetal ones. 
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IL. THE EMPIRICAL STUDY 


We have tried to adopt the above-mentioned theo- 
retical formulations in our present study. The 
superordinate group in our study was that of the clean 
caste Hindu teachers and principals who are in majority 
as well as who wield the real formal as well as informal 
authority in the school. 


The subordinate group in our study comprised of the 
members of the Scheduled Castes. These teachers have 
two situational characteristics. Firstly, they are very few in 
number in their shcools; there are hardly one or two 
Scheduled Caste teachers in each of the schools covered 
by our study. Secondly, these teachers are almost deprived 
of real administrative authorityin the schools. They have 
not been made incharges of important, "paying" and 
influential or respectable administrative portfolios in the 
schools. Thus, there is bound to be a considerable resent- 
ment and lack of social integration inthe members of the 
subordinate group. 


In order to understand the cultural congruence and 
the integrative or disintegrative tendencies of the two sets 
of our respondents. We used a rating scale for measuring 
social distance between the two groups on the model of 
the famous Bogardus Scale. A number of value statemetns 
relating to the various aspects like co-residence,commensal 
relation, exchange of Hukka or biri, etc., marriage, eco- 
nomic relations, and the intrinsic support for, or strong 
belief in the other group, were presented before all the 
respondents and they were asked to indicate the degree 
of their acceptance of these value statements. 


The following were the value statements presented 
by us and the responses to them given by the respondents 
Tegarding coresidence : 

No further comment on these data is necessary as 
the data is self-explanatory. The cultural and social differ- 
ences are evident. 
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Centrifugaland Centripetal Tendencies in The two Groups 


In order to discover these tendencies in the members 
of the two groups, we asked three questions to the 
respondents : 


1. "If you are given full power to sanction some 
scholarships to students, which one of the following sorts 
of students would you like to help : 


(2) A Harijan student only, even though he may be 


completely undeserving, but not a clean caste 
student. 


(b) A Harijan student if he is somewhat inferior to 
a clean caste candidate. 


(c) A Harijan student if he is equally deserving like 
a clean caste person. 


(d) A clean caste person only if he is more deserv- 
ing than Harijan students. 


The responses to these form alternative vvere as 
under : 


TABLE No. XIII 


Perference for the Students for giving Financial Help 


No Reply 


sch, Non-sch. Sch. Non-Sch. | Seh, Non-Sch. 
Caste Caste Caste Caste Caste Caste 


Percentage Percentage Percentage 


This data shows that while a majority of the sched- 
uled caste people wish to prefer the students for their own 


caste,,a major of the non-Scheduled ca 
prefer their own. An inklin: 
revealed here. 


ste people wish to 
g of the separatist tendency is 
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Our next interesting question was: 


"If you have to choose one among three housing 
colonies to purchase a plot therein, which one would 
you prefer? 


(a) Colony A - in which most of the residents are 
Harijans, howsoever high the rate of 
land might be. 


(b) Colony B - in which most of the residents are 
clean caste people, howsoever high 
the rate of land might be. 


(c) Colony C - in which the Harijans and clean caste 
people are in the same ratio." 


The response to this hyponthetical question was as 
under: 


TABLE No. XIV 


Preference for the Housing Colony 


Yes No Reply 
sch. Non-sch. Non-Sch. Sch. Non-Sch. 
Caste Caste Caste Caste Caste 


This shows that a majority of the persons of both the 
groups have preferred colony C in which the Harijans 
and clean caste people live in the same colony. Colonies 
A and B have not been preferred by majority of members 
Of either of the two groups. This data, of course, does not 
reveal any separatist tendency. 


Our next question was : 
"If you have a house or shop to let out whom would 
you prefer to accept as your prospective tenant? 
1. A fellow teacher belonging to your own caste 
group. 
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2. A fellow teacher belonging to clean caste 
group. 
3. Any other clean caste tenant. 
4. Any other Harijan tenant." 
TABLE No. XV 


Preference for the Tenant 


sch. Non-seh.l Sch. Non-Seh. 
Caste Caste Caste Caste 


A Clean Caste İ 3 8 

College 

A Scheduled 20 12 
Colleague caste 

Any other Clean] 6 7 

Caste Colleague 

Any other 14 8 

Scheduled Caste 

Colleague 


As many as 80% Scheduled Caste respondents do 


not wish to prefer a clean caste people which shows their 
ethnocentric or centripetal tendency. 


Statement Sch. 


Caste 


Non-Sch. 
Caste 


The above-mentioned data reveals in unmistakable 
terms the centrifugal tendency on the part of the mem- 
bers of the subordinate group. They wish to have sepa- 
ra‘2 facilities, separate reservations and the like, for al- 
most each and everything. 


The over-all picture that emerges from the above 
analysis is that while the clean caste people still narture 
teh traditional prejudice towards the Scheduled caste 
teachers in a mild form or to a certain extent, the 
Scheduled Caste teacher themselves reveal fairly strong 
centrifugal tendency. Such a situation is responsible for 
the lack of real social integration between the two groups. 


A further question, intended to probe into their 
integrative or disintegrative tendencies,was put to the 
respondents. Their responses were as under : 
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, About 30% of the respondents from the sub-sample 
of the Scheduled Caste teachers feel that the upper caste 
teachers generally tend to exploit, humiliate, disregard, 
ignore, harm or look down upon them. but on the other 
hand, a vast majority i.e. 30% of the Scheduled caste 
teachers do not have any such grievances. That there is a 
congruence between the views of these 35% Scheduled 
Caste teahcers establishes the fact that, by and large,’ 
a great deal of commonness exists, and that actually 
the discrepancy in goal-definition by the two groups is 
very less now in th contemporary Indian democratic 
Society. 

By and large, all the three sub-hypotheses of our 
main hypothesis stand proved by our data. 


Thus we have found empirically that: 


The Scheduled Caste teachers are not integrated 

with the Upper Caste Hindu teachers because: 

() They view the authority of the latter group 
‘partly legitimate", while the latter themselves 
view it as ‘legitimate’. 

(ii) There exists a very little cultural congruence 
between the two groups. 

(iii) While the former group (that of the Scheduled 
Caste teachers) reveals centrifugal tendencies, 


the latter group reveals centripectal tendencies 
in their behaviour and thinking as teachers. 


Section V 
THE EPILOGUE 


___In this concluding section, we are presenting the 
highlights of our data in a summarical form. Our sugges- 
tions based on the study are also presented very briefly 
towards the end in it. 
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THE HIGHLIGHTS OF DATA 
Aims of the Investigation 


1. To study the views of the Scheduled Caste 
teachers as well as those of the clean caste 
Hindu teachers in regard to the legitimation of 
the authority in the schools. 


2. To study the degree of cultural congruence 
existing between the teachers of above men- 
tioned two groups. 


3. To study the commonness and discreparicy in 
goal-definition in the two groups of teachers. 


Hypothesis 


The Scheduled Caste teachers are not integrated 
with Upper Caste Hindu teachers because : 


(i) They view the authority to the latter group 
‘partly legitimate’, while the latter themselves 
view it as ‘legitimate’. 


(ii) There exists a very little cultural congruence 
between the two groups. 


(iii) While the former group (that of the Scheduled 
Caste teachers) reveals centrifugal tendencies, 
the latter group reveals centripetal tendencies in 
their behaviour and thinking as teaching. 


Methodology 


The questionnaire technique was used in the study. 


Sample : One hundred teachers of Government Higher 
Secondary Schools in Delhi - 50 Scheduled 


caste teachers were selected randomly. 
Findings 


1. The real administrative "authority" vests in the 


hands of the members of the clean castes in a 
majority of cases: 
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Clean Caste : Principals-96%, Admission 
Incharge-99%; Examination Incharge-91%; Time 
Table Incharge-99%; Boys' Fund Incharge-85%; 
Medical Incharge-100%; Chief Informal Advisor 
of the Principals-91%. 


Most of respondents (both groups) regard the 
authority of the Principal, Admission Incharge 
and Examination Incharge "legitimate". The au- 
thorities of the Principal’ Informal Advisor, Boys" 
Fund Incharges, Medical Incharges and Property 
Incharges are considered to be "Illegitimate" by 
38%, 35%, 33% and 32% respondents respec- 
tively. Seven to thirty percent respondents have 
chosen not to reply. It shows that they 
also probably consider the authority as "Illegiti- 
mate". 


Social Distance between the two Groups of Teachers 


(i) 


It is the Scheduled caste Teachers who in most 
cases themselves wish to observe social distance 
from the Non-Scheduled Caste Teachers in many 
matters which shows their self-estrangement type 
of alienation. 


(ii) In matters like inter-marriages among the 


two groupos, drawing water from Harijan wells, 
offering cigarette, accepting Harijan's tea 
and believing in Harijan’s promises, more clean 
caste Teachers than the "Scheduled Caste 
teachers are willing to co-operate, which 
reveals the continuance of their traditiional cul- 
tural preiudice towards the Scheduled caste 


people. 


That Scheduled caste teachers are more ethnocentric 
than those of the Clean Group, is revealed by the 
preferences indicated by them out of a number of 
alternatives. They wish to help their caste to help 
their caste students and teachers. They desire to 
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Non-Sch. . 
Castes 
Percentage} Percenta 


(3 


1. Not willing for partnership in business. 23 
2. Not accepting him as employer. 20 
3. Not accepting him as colleague in school. 5 
4. Developing friendship. 12 
5. Not willing to talk about his culture. 7 
6. Not willing to accept him as his Examiner. 12 
7. Unwilling to take loan from him. 17 
8. Unwilling to accept his leadership. 15 
9. Dislike his posting as my principal. 14 
10. Would not like to see him elected as 

President of Teachers' Union. 14 
TI. Would not like to accept him as my fello 

Passenger on the same berth in train, 10 
12. Would not like to see him as my cotenant. H 
13. Would not like to settle down in a colony 

of Clean Caste people. 13 
14. Would not like to offer food specially 

cooked by Brahmin to the Clean Caste 40 


guest. 


have higher percentage reserved seats in admission 
and jobs as teachers and Principals, separate hostels, 
schools, Teachers! Union, and colonies, etc. This 


indicates their distinct separatist tendency or centrifugal 
tendency in the school life. 


5. Only 3% of the respondents from the sub-sample 
of the scheduled caste teahcers feel that the upper 
caste teachers generally tend to exploit, humiliate, 
disregard, ignore, harm or look down up on 
them. But on the other hand, a vast majority i.e. 
30% of the scheduled caste teachers do not have 
any such grievances. That there is a congruence 
between the views of these 35% Scheduled Caste 
teachers establishes the fact that, by and large, a 
Sreat deal of commonness exists between the {wo 
Sroups and that actually the discrepancy in goal 
definition by the two 8roups is very less now in the 
contemporary democratic Indian society. 


By and large, all the three sub-hypotheses of 
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our main hypothesis stand proved by our data. 
II. SUGGESTIONS 


1. Efforts should be made to eliminate the sense of 
alienation in the scheduled caste teachers by 
giving them more responsible assignments than 
their present assignments in their schools. 


2. The centrifugal or separatist tendency in the 
scheduled caste teachers needs to be checked 
continuously and in order to promote greater 
social integration between the two groups of 
teachers. 

3. Greater cooperation or give and take between 
the two groups of teachers needs to be pro- 
moted inside as well as outside the schools in 


the social life of the two groups. 


Suggestions for Further Research 

The following research studies should be undertaken 
in near future on a wider sample: 

1. "Separtist Tendency in the Scheduled Caste 


Teachers". 
2. "Social Distance Between the Scheduled and 


Non-scheduled caste Teachers". 
3. "A Comparative Study of the Differences in the 
Social Attitudes of Rural and Urban scheduled 


Caste Teachers". 
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Study Tool : 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
DA K6 asa unas asas Name,zsss....... a əəə nəsəsəmən 
Age... 
Educational Qualification B.A./M.A. /B.ED./M.ED. 
255——-- Original Residence......................... 
Designation ............ Experience as a teacher ........... Years 


School 


1. Caste affiliations of the persons in authority in the 
respondent's school. 


Indicate the caste by using 
(“) mark 


Non-Sch. Caste/Sch. Caste 
Principal 


Admission Incharge 0 1) 
Examination Incharge 
Time-table Incharge 

. Hostel warden 


Students’ Union Adviser 


Favourite and informal 
adviser to the principal 


Boys" Fund Incharge 
Property Incharge 
Medical Incharge 


2. If the positions of formal and informal authority in 
a school are generally held by clean caste people, it 
shows that the real authority vests in the hands of 
clean caste people. Why do we not find teachers 
belonging to Scheduled Castes occupying these po- 
sitions? Give reasons in details. 
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3. On the basis of your perception and experience 
about the teachers coming from clean caste vvield- 
ing the real authority in the school, please tell 
whether this is Legitimate, Illegitimate or Party 
Legitimate in the following cases? 


(Indicate your choise by using 
V mark.) 


Illegitimate 
Partly 
legitimate 
Remaraks 


Legitimate 


. Principal 
2. Admission Incharge 

3. Examination Incharge 
4. Time-Table Incharge 

5. Hostel Warden 

6. Student’s Union Advise! 


7. Close friend and 
adviser of the Principal 


8. Boys' Fund Incharge 
9. Property Incharge 


10. Medical Incharge 


4. To what extent would you like to have relations 
with a clean caste teacher/Sch. Caste teacher in 


the following cases : 
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(Indicate your choice by using 
v” mark.) 


Ç Relations/Connections 


I will like 
very much 


always like 
I will like 


I will not 


a |! will never 


1. If he be the landlord, I shall 
agree to be his tenant. 


2. If he be a iich man, 1 shall 
like to borrovv money from 
him an dstart my business, 


3. If he were a capable teacher, 
I would wish to be his 
disciple. 


4. 1 shall like to make him a 
copartner in my business, 


5. I shall accept him as my 
employer. 


6. Ifan unknown person 
belonging to his caste 
comes to my house as 


7. I would like to see him as 
a colleague in my school. 


8. I would like to have him 
as my friend. 


9. I shall like to be very 
intimate with him. 


10. I shall like to discuss with 
him about his culture 
very intimately. 


11. I shall like to see him as 


my examiner in a university 
examination. 


12. If he seeks an election 
for some office in the 


13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


24. 


26. 
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Teachers” Association, I shali 
like to cast my vote for him 
I shall accept him as my 
neighbour. 

I shall take part in games 
with him. 

I shall like to take loan from 
him in case of an emergency, 
If he be a leader, I shall like 
to follow him. 

I shall like to see him 
appointed as the principal 
of my school. 

I shall like to see him 
elected as president of 

the Teachers' Council. 

I shall like to see him seated 
as a fellow passenger on my 
adjoining seat in a railway 
compartment in course 

of a journey. 

I shall agree to accept him 
as my assistant in an office. 
I shall welcome him as a 
friend and comrade of 

my children. 

I shall allow my son's love 
marriage with his sister 

or daughter. 

I would like to see him 

as a colleague. 

I shall like to be a cotenant 
in the same house. 

I shall like to pruchase a 
plot and construct my 
house in a new colony in 
which a majority of the 
houses are that of the clean 
caste people. 

If a clean caste/scheduled 
caste person becomes my 


27, 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
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friend, 1 shall like that he 
should not object to take 
the food cooked by 


my mother or vvife. 


comes to my house 1 shall 
like to provide him food 
brought from market or 
cooked separately in a 
Brahmin's/Harijan's house. 
Had I been a bachelor so 
far, I would have liked to 
marry a clean caste/ 
Harijan girl. 

If 1 receive an invitation to 
a dinner from a clean 
caste/Harijan Person, 

I will agree to go to his 
house fro eating his dinner. 
If a clean caste person 
draws water from the 
Harijan well of my village, 
I shall have no objection 
to it, I shall be happy. 

I wish my Harijan brethern 
to draw water from the 
well of teh clean caste. 

I wish that my clean 
Caste/Scheduled caste 
friend/guest should 

accept hukka, cigarette 
Presented by you. 

If a clean caste leader or 
Social reformer comes to 
our Harijan colony I shall 
like that first of all he 
should accept the tea 
Prepared in a Harijan's 
house. 

I have greater faith in the 
words of a Harijan 

than a clean caste person. 
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5. How would you react to the following circum- 
stances? Indicate your choice. 


L If you are given full powers to sanction scholar- 
ships to the students which one of the following 
sorts of the students would you like to help? 


(a) A Harijan student only, even ................. 
though he may be completely 
undeserving; but not to a clean 
caste student. 


(b) A Harijan student if he is some-................. 
what inferior to a clean caste 
candidate. 

(6) A Harijan student if he is MƏS. 
equally deserving like a clean 
caste person. 


(d) A clean caste person only IÉ CYassssciqass 
he is more deserving than a 
Harijan student. 

IL If you have to choose one among three housing colo- 
nies to purchase a plot therein, which one would you 
prefer? 

(a) Colony A : In which most GER” easy aa 


residents are Harijans, howsoever 
high the rate of land might be. 

(b) Colony B : In which most of THE L. asassastsqss 
residents are clean caste. people, 
howsoever high the rate of land 
might be. 

(€) colony C : In which the Harijans .................... 
and clean caste people are in the 
same ratio. 

Il. If you had a house or shop to let out, whom 
would you prefer to accept as your prospective 
tenant? 
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1. A fellow teacher of yours  .................... 
belonging to clean caste. 

2. A fellow teacher of yours 
belonging to your own caste. 

3. Any other clean caste tenant. 

4. Any other Harijan tenant. 


IV. Express your agreement or disagreement with 
the following statements. Reply in "Yes" or Not. 


1. There should be a separate housing colony Yes/No 
for the members of the Scheduled Castes. 


2. There should be a fixed percentage of Yes/No 
reserved seats for the admission of Sched- 
uled castes students in the school. 


3. There should be a separate hostel for the Yes/No 
Scheduled Caste students. 


4. There should be a fixed percentage for the Yes/No 
Scheduled Caste teachers for their ap- 


pointment to the posts of Principals in 
Delhi. 


5. The should be a separate school for the Yes/No 
Scheduled Caste students in which only 
the Scheduled Caste teachers should teach. 


6. There should be a separate Teachers! Yes/ No 
Union for the Scheduled Caste teachers. 


7. The Scheduled Caste teachers are ignored Yes/No 
or reproached by their clean caste col- 
leagues. 


8. The clean caste teachers are prejudiced Yes/No 
towards the Scheduled Caste teachers. 


9. The clean caste students do not wish to Yes/No 
take private tuitions under the Scheduled 
Caste teachers. 


10. There should be separate promotion rules Yes/No 
for the scheduled Caste teachers, 
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Educational Oportunity To The 


Common man's Children In 
SocialistIndia 


Dr. S.P. Ruhela 


Although various groups of our people are being 
deprived of the much needed educational opportunities 
in our country, yet we do not have any research data to 
support any reliable of the beliefs prevailing in our society 
in this respect. Some of the studies which have been 
conducted by educational reseachers and governmental 
agencies throw very dim light on the miserable conditions 
of poorly equipped educational institutions in which 
children of the masses have to study. No body has so far 
felt conderned with the sociological context of the educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations of the children and 
for the children fo different communities and different 
home backgrounds. 


'Field Studies in the sociology of education', con- 
ducted in eight States of India (1965 66) under the overall 


This study was conducted by the author while working in the Sociology 
of Education Unit fo the Department of Foundations of Education. Na- 
tional Institute of Education. National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, New Dihi, during 1968-69. It was included in the memeographed 


report of the in India), coordinated by Dr. BS. Goel of that Department in 
1970. š 
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direction of Professor M.S. Gore, Director, Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, Bomay, had given us some idea of the 
scio-economic determinants of the aspirations and educa- 
bility of over 2,000 boys and girls studying in high/ 
higher-secondary schools and also in respect of a num- 
ber of college students. 


The present study was planned as a small pilot 
study, which might be folllowed by a fulldressed study 
later on whenever facilities are available for that. 


The Study 


This empirical study sought to highlight the various 
types of inequalities which common man's children in 
India have to face in their homes and schools, and which 
adversely affect their education. In particular, the study 
was aimed at discovering the following aspects of the life 
of school students : 


1. Social class of the students. 


2. La-Famille Educagene (Educational environment 
of the family). 


3. School environment (Intra-institutional environ- 
ment of the school). 


4. Felt inequalities (The social context of the educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations of children). 


Area of Study 


The study was limited to New Delhi only. It was 
Conducted in three schools two schools in the Green Park 
Extension area and the third school in Ramkrishna Puram 
Colony of New Delhi. The schools covered under the 
study were as under: 


1. Jain Girls Middle school, 
Green Park Extension, New Delhi. 


2. D.A.V. Higher Secondary School, Yusuf Sarai, 
New Delhil. 
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3. Government Higher Secondary School, Sector 
No. 2, R.K. Puram, New Delhi. 


These schools were run on the common school pat- 
tern. Students of both rural and urban backgrounds and 
of different castes and generally lower and lower middle 
classes attended those schools. The Jain Girls middle 
School was then co-educational up to class V, beyond 
which only girls studied there. The other two schools are 
mainly for boys. The R.K. Puram School was almost 
dominated by students coming from the homes of clerks 
and other lower categories of government servants like 
peons, who more or less, belonged to lower middle and 


lower classes. 


Methodology 
Sampling 


A random purposive sample of 200 students at the 
elementary school stage as detailed below was taken by 
us for the purpose of this study : 


TABLE No. I 
Distribution of the Sample 

School Vi VIII Total 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

ES BOYS Gris 
1. Jain Girls Middle School - 39 - 46 - 85 
2. D.A.V. Higher Secondary - - 48 - 48 Ë 
School 

3. Govt. Higher secondary 29 - 38 - 67 = 


School K.K. Puram 


Total 


29 39 86 46 115 85 


Total : 200 students 
——— ot: 200 students 


For the purpose of this study, a self-administered 
schedule was prepared to collect the following informa- 
tion from the students taken in the sample. The schedule 


aimed at collecting the following information about the 
students : 
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1 Basic data : 
(a) Name 
(B) Class 
(C) School 
(D) Caste 
(E) Religion 
(F) Age 
(G) Place of residence 
(H) Father's name and address 
(I) Father's occupation 
(J) Monthly income of the family 
(K) Total number of sisters and brothers 
(L) Scholarship availed of, if any. 
Social class of the students 


La-Famille Educagene (i.e.,) educational environ- 
ment in the family). 


4. School environment 
Inequalities felt by the students : 
(A) Physical/bodily inequalities 
(B) Socio-economic inequalities 
(C) Cultural inequalities 
The schedule consisted of ten questins of the open- 
end and mixed types. The last question, which sought to 
discover the various dimensions of social and cultural 


inequalities, comprised of ten sub-questions which were 
Presented in the form of hypothetical sitations, 
The schedule was dra 


Pretested on 
VI 


. fted in Hindi and it was 
a random group of 20 students of the cl 
and VII in the school other than those covered — 
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our study. In the light of the replies given by the students 
and the facilities and difficulties experienced by them in 
filling up the schedule themselves, we improved upon 
our study tool. All questions and alternative answers 
were presented in a very simple language and straight 
forward manner so that the students could understand 
them very easily. 


The tool was administered by the researcher himself 
in different classes on different working days. The stu- 
dents were contacted by the researcher through their 
headmasters and class teachers, but while getting the 


matter of fact, they felt very much interested in doing so. 
Data Collected 

The data collected by us from 200 schedules filled up 
by the same number of the students was tabulated and 


analyzed. It gave us a good deal of concrete information 
about the various types of inequalities due to which they 


were being affected by them. 
1. Social Class 


1. In all there were 115 boys and 85 girls as our 
respondents. 
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2. The average age of the 200 respondents was 
11.25 years. 


3. The occupational backgrounds of the respon- 
dents" father vvere as under : 


TABLE No. II 


Occupations of the Rspondents' Fathers 


Occupations No Percentage 
1. Govt. Service 83 41.5 
2. Business 76 38 
3. Agriculture 11 5.5 
4. Labour 6 3 
5. Other occupations 9 4.5 
6. Not mentioned no occupation 15 7.5 


The above Table shows that a large majority of the 
Tespondents hailed from families of white collared profes- 
Sionals and businessmen, which implies that 79.5% of our 
Tespondents belonged to the lower middle class. 


4. The average monthly income of the families of 
173 students was reported to be Rs. 236.50. The 
remaining 27 students either did not know the 
income of their families or they did not want to 
disclose it. The researcher feels that probably 


the former point may be more valid than the 
latter one. 


5. Only a few out of the 200 students, i e. 4.5% 
students were scholarship-holders. The amount 
of their scholarship ranged from Rs. 30 to 40 
per month. 


La Famille! Educagene' 


What sort of educational environment prevailed in 
the families of the students? We tried to find out as to 
how far the structure and environment of the family 
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were functional to the educational growth of our respon- 
dents. Our study reveals a number of interesting point: in 
this connection : 


1. The average number of brothers and sisters inclu- 
sive of the respondents in their families was 5 per farnily. 
This shows that the children were not be having a good 


can very well be realized that the children must be facing 
several inconveniences and difficulties in the fulfilment of 
their needs, not to say anything of luxuries in their lives. 


2. The respondents Were in a fortunate Position in so 
far as the fact stands that 98% of them were having their 
both parents alive and they living with them, 


3. An overwhelming majority of the students! fami- 
lies i.e. 90.5% had fathers as their chief earners. 


4. Only 7% students did not live with their parents 
or members of the family. They were living with some of 
their distant relatives stationed in Delhi, 


TABLE No. III 


Percentage of Literate Relations in the Respondents! Families 


Relations Percentage Reiations Percentage 
Grand father 32 Grand mother 12.5 


Father 78.5 Mother 54 
Uncle 62.5 Aunt 41 
Elder brother 60.5 


Elder brother's wife 27.5 


Elder sister 51.5 Younger sister 35.5 
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The Table strikingly points out that our respondents 
came mostly from families having some educational back- 
grounds. The percentages of female relations who were 
literate was found to be lesser than those of their male 
counterparts, and this is quite understandable in view of 
the large illiteracy percent in the womenfolk in our 
country. 


6. About 20 percent students were first generation 
learners in their families. 


7. The students were asked as to who loved them 
most in their families—father or mother? In response to 
it, they yielded the following information : 


A majority of girls felt that their fathers loved them 
more than their mothers, but in case of boys the position 
Was just the reverse. The figures given in the Table below 
included some of those cases also in which the respon- 
dents have mentioned that both their fathers and moth- 
ers loved them equally. 


TABLE No. IV 
Percentage of Parents who Loved their Children Most 


Female respondents Male respondents 
Parents No Percentage Parents No Percentage 
(n=85) (n=85) 

Father . 54 63.5 Father 33 38.8 


Mother 38 ` 446 Mother 72 613 


8. About eight percent girls have stated that their 
Parents did not allovv them to move about freely and 
hence they were not able to visit the houses of their 
Classmates for doing homework with them, About 12% 
Birls revealed that they were not allowed to study in their 

uses as much as they wanted. As many as 16.4% girls 
have complained that they were kept all the itme busy in 
the household activities like cooking, washing, serving etc., 


So they cid not find sufficient time to read and write 
ere, 
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9. Approximately two-fifth of the respondents, i.e. 
42% of them were taught by their fathers, 23% by their 
elders, 12.5% by their elder sisters and 11.5% by their 
mothers. As many as 129 studnets informed us that they 
studied at their homes regularly. The average time de- 
voted by them in mornig was 56 minutes and in the 
evening and night 63 minutes. Thus about two-third of 
our respondents studied on an average for two hours per 
day at their homes. It should be pointed out that they 
had to be in the school for approximately five hours daily 
and leaving aside eight hours of sleep, they studied for 
two hours only out of 11 hours at their disposal. Out of 
our sample or 200 students, as many as 71 qwew not 
devoting even that much time to their studies at home. 


10. The fathers of a very large majority of our 
respondents (79.1%) very often ecphasized upon their 
wards to secure first positions in their examinations. 
Forty-five percent of the fathers asked their children to 
keep on studying all the time and not to waste their time 
in playing. Twenty-eight percent of them asked them to 
study as well as play. Forty-two percent fathers simply 
wish that their children should just get through the 
examinations, which means that they were already quite 
disappointed with the academic performance of their 
children. Most of the fathers (73.5%) repeatedly asked 
them to keep themselves neat and clean. Fifty-six percent 
students maintained that their parents very often told 
them some other things, e.g. "Be healthy," "Be capable 
persons," "Be smart", etc. All these show that most par- 


middle class, 
ties. 
The respondents revealed that very often they vvere 


given physical beating by their parents on various ac- 
counts as shown in the following Table : 
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TABLE No. V 
Reasons for Parents' Beating their Children 

Sl. No. Reasons Percentage 
1. For not studying 50.50 
2. For securing less marks in examinations 51 

3. For being hard of hearing 9.5 
4. For having poor handwriting 29 

5. On seeing dirt on their body 30 

6. On respondents! refusal to do the work assigned by 31 


the parents while the former are engaged in their 
studies at home 


7. Whenever children commit any mistake 26.5 

8. Whenver mother complains against the child to the father 24 

9. Whenever the child asks for some money to purchase 14 
some eatable 

10.VVhenever the child asks for some mony to 15.5 
purchase books and stationery 

11. Whenever the child commits any theft 26 

12. Other reasons 6.5 


This Table also shows that the parents of most of the 
students felt much concerned about the maintenance if 
the educational environment. They saw to it that the 
children developed proper habits. However, the above 
responses indicate that about 29.5% students sufferd on 
account of the economic constraints placed on them by 
their parents. 


II. The Social Context of the Occupational Aspirations 
of Children 


The respondents were asked to indicate their first 
preference for the occupations which they would like to 
adopt in their life. A majority of them preferred the 
profession of doctor, teacher and pilot in the descending 
order. About 33.5% of the respondents thought that their 
parents would be able to provide necessary money for the 
fulfilment of their occupational aspiration, whereas the 
rest of them were not at all sure about it. Twenty-six 
percent students showed their preferences for those 
occupations which their peers had preferred for them- 
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selves. Fifty-eight percent students thought that they 
were courageous enough and 62% of them thaught that 
they were healthyand intelligent enough to be able to 
fulfil their occupational aspirations. Twenty-nine percent 
of them thought that their parents would not be able to 
provide necessary funds for their occupational or profes- 
sional education. Sixteen percent respondents stated that 
being uneducated people their parents did not realize the 
importance of the concerned occupations properly and 
that they might be an important hurdle in the fulfilment 
of their wishes. About 24% parents had occupational 
aspirations for their wards different from those of the 
latter. About one-fifth of the students thought that their 
poor health and Poor memory might frustrate them in 
the realization of the aspirations. Seven percent boys 
thought that they might not be able to become what they: 
aspired for in their lives mainly because of the fact the 
People of other communities looked down upon them as 
they belonged to lower castes. 


The female respondents were asked an interesting 
question: "What would you have liked to become if you 
were born as a boy rather than a girl? "Their responses to 
this question are given in the following Table: 


TABLE No. VI 


Occupation " Number of girls Percentage 


(n=85) 
.—,6“0——“ “EE. 


Doctor 27 31.7 

Office 16 18.8 

Lawyer ` 10 11.7 

Soldier 10 117 

Teacher 7 8.2 

Pilot 6 Z 

Businessman 1 1.1 

ee ee ee 
This Table shows that most of the girls very much 


wanted to be doctors or officers. 
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HI. School Environment 


As we have pointed out in the earlier section of this 
study, this investigation was done in three schools: 


1. Jain Girls Middle School, 
2. D.A.V. Higher Secondary school, and 
3. Govt. Higher Secondary School, R.K. PUram. 


The first school was a private and aided institution 
which is managed by a denominational board. The school 
then had classes up to standard VIII’ It was co-educa- 
tional up to class V. Being a private school catering to the 
educational needs of children of the common men, this 
school was not properly equipped. The teachers ap- 
pointed in the schools generally possessed the requisite 
qualifications. Most of the teachers came from urban 
areas and were married in fairly well placed families of 
middle class and lower middle class. Their attitudes 
towards the children was generally rough. i 


The second school i.e. the D.A.V. Higher Secondary 
School was also a private and aided school managed by 
D.A.V. Schools Organisation, Delhi. It was attended bya 
majorityof boys coming from nearby villages and of the 
lower and lower middle classes. A number of teachers 
teaching in the school were also having rural back- 
ground. This school also was not upto the mark in 
material provisions. 


The third school was a governemtn institution, but 
contrary to our expectations. Classes VI and VII were 
being held under the tents. Most of the students came 
from the nearby colonies of government servants like 
clerks, assistants and other officers at lower levels. About 
one fourth of students came from nearby rural villages 
also. The teachers were from both rural and urban 
backgrounds almost eqully. 
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It is against this background of the thumb-nail 
sketches of the three institutions drawn above that we 
are eager to discover the school environment of the 
respondents: 

TABLE No. VII 


Educational Environment in the Sport. 


Percentage 
1. Teaching with love 95.5 
2. Loving all children 91.0 
5. Telling stories while teaching 50.5 
4. Drawing pictures while teaching 36.5 
5. Singing poems and songs in the classes. 34.5 
6. Treating all students without any favour or prejudice 41.0 
7. Other factors 15 


The next Table deals with the ways in which school 


teachers were dysfunctional to the educational growth of 
children. 


The two Tables show that by being rather very strict 
teachers acted as a discouraging element or hurdle to the 
educational growth of children. Teachers' responsibility 
in the performance of their role has also came to light as 
about 17.5% students maintioned sight sort of categori- 
cally about it. But, on the whole, the respondents appre- 
Ciated the efforts of their teachers in creating and main- 
taining educational atmosphere in the schools. 


2. The students covered in the study had many 


failures in their educational career in different classes as 
shown below in Table IX. 
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TABLE No. VIII 
School Teachers As Negative Determinants of the Educability of 


Children 
Factors Percentage 
1. Beating excessively 19 
2 Being very hard 9.5 
3. Partisan attitudes 7.00 


4. Asking students to engage them as private tutors 8.00 


5. Leaving the teaching vvork on students and 


gossping among themselves 9.5 
6. Decrying the low caste of the students 4.5 
7. Beating poor students more than others 3.5 
8. Forcing students to do their house hold work 4.5 
9 Giving les marks in the examinations 5.0 
10. Favouring students of their own castes 20 
11. Other factors 3.0 
 —— 
TABLE No. IX 
Classes In ehich Students Failed 
Classes Boys (n=115) Girls (n=85) 
L J 3 J: 
Il. 0 0 
Ill. 7 6 
Iv. 2 6 
V. 2 0 
VL 3 3 
VIII. 2 3 
2. i ə ə — 


=== 0. 
percentage 24 
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This Table shows that failures in V and VII werehigher 
than those in other classes. 


3. The students revealed that they were deficient in 
a number of subjects and most of all in Mathematics and 
English. 


TABLE No. X 
Subjects In Which Students Feel That They ARe Weak 


Subject No. of Students Percentages 
— —  (C 2 2727 272272 2 U 2; 


English : 79 39.5 
Mathematics 83 41.5 
Hindi 16 8 
Social Studies 32 16 
General Sciences 32 16 
Sanskrit 18 9 
Drawing 6 3 


— — n ——  . . . C C 


It is thus clear that the teaching in English, Math- 
ematics, Social Studies and Genera] was poor in these 
schools. The fact that this was so although the teachers 
are quite qualified to teach these ubjects suggests that 
they might be negligent in the performance of their role. 


4 The students were asked two hypothetical questions: 


(1) What would you do if you become the head- 
master or headmistress of this school? 


(2) What would you do if you were made the 
monitor of this class? 


In response to the first question the students pointed 
out a number of things which they would like to do if 
they were appointed as a head of the institution any time 
in their life. Their responses are as under : 
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TABLE No. XI 
Things Which Children Would Llke To Do As Headmistress 
of Their School 


Things they would like to do No.of Percentage 
Responses 

1. To provide clothes and stationery 27 13.5 
to poor boys from the school 

2. To make better arrangement of 24 12 
teaching in school 

3. To teach children vvith love 17 8.5 

4. To equip the school properly with 13 6.5 
teaching material 

5. To observe no differential treatment 9 4 45 
with the students 

6. To help poor students 12 6 

7. To arrange drinking water in school 7 3.5 

8. Other 48 24 

9. No response 43 21.5 


Table No. XI shows that the students very much felt 
a number of inequalities or deficiencies which they would 
like to remove from their schools, whereby the educa- 
tional atmosphere of the school might improve. 


As monitor of the class the students would like to 


Temove some of the things which had been pinching 
excessively for quite some time. They are as under: 


TABLE No. XII 
Things which Students Would Like to do as Monitors 


Things Students like to do No. of — Percentage 
Students 
1. Maintaining proper discipline in the class 36 18 
2. Teaching students properly 29 14.5 
3. Behaving with children lovingly 16 8 
4. Treating all studens equally 14 7 
5. Other responses 13 6.5 
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The above data reveals the various dimensions and 
situations in which the students' educational possibilities 
were being hindered. The overall impression that we gain 
from this data is that the environment in the schools 
studied by us was just satisfactory; in no way it could be 


treated as very much functional to the educational growth 
of children. 


IV. Felt Inequalities of School Children 
1, Physical inequalities 


About 8.5% students suffered from physcial defects 
as detailed below : 


TABLE No. XIII 
Number of Physically Defective Students 


Defects No. of students Percentage 
1. Shor- sightendness 8 4 
2. Stammering 3 15 
3. Lame 1 0.5 
4. Hard of hearing 3 15 
5. Other defects 3 1.5 


These deficiencies were pointed out by the students 
themselves. The schools did not keep any such records 
properly. It is likely that there might be many more 
children suffering from myopia and other physcial de- 

fects which they might not be knowing. Without a proper 
medical help and in many cases notwithstanding it, it 
could not be possible to save the concerned children from 
the resultant psychological and sociocultural deprivation 
on account of their physical handicaps. 


Socio-cultural Inequalities 


An effort was made by us to discover the socio- 
cultural inequalities felt by the students, by putting pro- 
jective questions involving hypothetical situations. The 
Tesponses to these questions were both varied and of 
deep significance as the following exposition will show: 
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1. In response to a question "What would do you 
first of all if you were lucky enough to win a lottery of 
one lakh rupees" about 22% students would like to build 
a house of their own, 16.5% would like to purchase a car, 
8.5% would like to purchase clothes, 5% would like to 
donate some money to temples and beggars, 6.6% would 
like to give a part of it to poor people, 4.2% would 
purchase sweets and arrange for good food which they 
not been able to enjoy in their lives, 13% would spend a 
part of it on their own higher professional education. The 
test gave varied responses. It is interesting to notice that 
those belonging to the upper middle class actutely felt the 
lack of a car above all these things, while those belonging 
to lower middle and lower clases voiced their lack of 
house, clothes, food and educational facilities. 


2. "What would you do first of all if you were made 
the Prime Minister of the country. 


To this question, the students responded quite feel- 
ingly. Fifteen percent would concentrate on doing the real 
Service of the country, 24% would strive to help the poor, 
8.5% would get houses constructed for the poor people, 
6.6% would get dirt and squalor removed from cities, 
5.4% would try to get the prices of necessary articles 
brought down, and 6% would like to see that the 
mischiefmakers were properly curbed. 


3. If made Police Station House Officer, 64% Tespon- 
dents would put bad people in jail and 4.4% would strive 
to maintain peace. 


4. "Suppose you are travelling in an ocean by a 
ship and suddenly your ship is hit by a rock and broken. 
The waves carry you away to a lonely island where no 
ther human being is visible. Then what would you do 
there?" 


If placed in-such a tense situation, 12% of our 
Tespondents would offer their prayers to God, 21.8% 
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would patiently await the arrival of some rescue ship, 
20% would keep courage and try to adjust there itself, 
5%would try to cross the ocean by swimming and return 
to their houses, and 6% would try to settle down 


there and do some farming for maintaining themselves 
there. 


5. Approximately twenty-five percent respondents 
would like to do some service, 13% would open another 
shop and 5.4% would again try to run the same shop 
courageously if their hypothetical shops were to meet 
heavy losses and got closed down. 


6. "Supposing that you become a richman and one 
day two needy students—one belonging to your own 
caste and the other to another caste, come to you for 
seeking some monetary help for their education. You 
wish to help only one of them. Whom would you prefer?" 


In response to this question, 51.4% students, replied 


that they would like to help the student belonging to their 
own caste. 


7. "Supposing you come to occupy a car when you 
become an adult. One summer day you are going to your 


office and on the way you are aproached by four un- 
known small students with their heavy school bags for a 
lift up to their school. You have only one vacant seat in 
the car and so you want to give lift to one student, Out 
of the following, whom would you prefer: 


(i) A rich, neat and clean boy. 


(ü) A poor boy putting on torn clothes and appear- 
ing dirty. ` 
(iii) The boy who appears to be the youngest of all." 


(iv) No response. 


The reespondents showed their preferences as un- 
der: , 
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(i) 6.7% (iit) 66.4% 
il) 18.6% iv) No response-8.3% 
P. 


This shows that a majority of respondents have been 
motivated by the age of the third child. 


8. Since spirituality and religion are making an 
impressive appeal to the minds of the Indians and espe- 
cially the Hindus, we tried to know the extent of inequali- 
ties or deprivations felt by our respondents by introduc- 
ing a hypothetical situation of God granting his favours 
to them. 


Two questions were asked : 


(i) "What would you like to say to Him, if God were 
to come to you one of these days and ask you to mention 
what deprivations, lacuna or fear you have felt most in 
your worldly life?" 


(ii) "If God were to grant you a boon to seek any one 
thing of your desire, what will you ask for?" 


The students' responses to these two hypothetical 
situations revealed the following deprivations, inequali- 
ties and fears acutely felt by them. 


Evidently the studens are disturbed and suffering 
mainly due to their lower social class origin. 


Conclusions 


We have tried to approach the problem of equalitation 
of educational opportunity in ‘India in a sociological 
perspective in our study. 


The author is fully aware of the various limitations 
of this study which was intended to be just a small 
explanatory study in this area. Due to serious limitations 
of staff, time and funds available to the researcher for 
thios study, he culd not use very sophisticated tools now 
used by social psychologists. However, the schedule 
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orginally devloped by the researcher was fairly compre- 
hensive and was found to be quite helpful in eliciting 
the data from the school students. 


TABLE No. XIV 
Inequalities and Fears Acutely Felt by the Respondents 
Scarcity of money 14.7% 
Scarcity of good house 7.7% 
Scarcity of food 7.7% 
Fear of thieves and robbers 7% 


Proper facilites for education 
Lack of car 


o, 
70 


4.9% 
Scarcity of clothes 3.5% 
Fear of ghosts and demons 3.5% 
Fear of father 3.5% 
Being of black colour and ugly features 14% 
Lack of telephone in the house 1.4% 
Born in a low caste 14% 
Maltreatment by aunt 0.7% 
Lackof radio in house 0.7% 
Fear of all those who beat cruelly 0.7% 
Lack of brother 0.7% 


ss 

In this small study, we have tried to discover the 
various inequalities and difficulties felt by schoo-going 
common man's children. The social context of their edu- 
cational involvement, their educability, their educational 
performance, their educational and occupational aspira- 
tions—all this have been briefly probed. We have seen 
how much do the lower middle and lower class students 
of tender age (when they are expected to be quite igno- 
rant of the social and cultural injustices and differentia- 
tions in world) in fact feel about the scourges of povertly, 
lower caste and low social Status of their parent. 
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Evidently, our socialistic State has yet todo a lot to pull 
them out of the sea of misery, disappointment and infe- 
riority complex in which we find them struggling hard 
for their very survival. Our Welfare State has yet "miles to 
go" to reach near the concept of equality of educational 
opportunity (not to talk of achieving it) since this is very 
closely related to our social context. Unless social equality 
as a concept becomes a social reality in our national life, 
a few piece meal, stray and weak efforts to bring about 
educational opportunity by spending money on some 
items of the nature of adhocism will be of little use. 
Although undisputedly there is need for more financial 
outlay for the expansion of educational facilities in the 
country, yet actually the greatest need is that serious 
efforts should be made by teachers, parents, social leaders 
and social scientists to save the common man's children 
of our country from the various socio-cultural and psy- 
chological fears, worries and prejudices. Our school teach- 
ers especially have a very great role to play in this regard 
while our social planners are doing their part within their 
limitations to minimise social inequalities in our society at 
large as much as possible. Both these efforts within the 
school and outside the school will have to go 
simulataneously or else they will be of little benefit. 
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Problems Faced By Urdu Medium” 
School Teachers in Delhi 


I studied the conditions of Urdu medium elementary 
in Delhi during 1996-97. The hundred teachers of these 
Urdu medium schools contacted by us mentioned a 
number of difficulties, hurdles etc. faced by of them in 
their schools in Delhi. Let us see those difficulties as felt 
and mentioned by them: 


Respondent No. 1: 


1. Review of Urdu books and other text books has not 
been done. 


2. The text books are unattractive; they should be 
coloured. 


3. Attendance of the students is poor and the dropout 
rate is high in these schools. 

4. Carelessness of parents. 

5. Carelessness of official staff. 

Respondent No. 2: 


1. Parents apathy toward education. 


2. Children belong to working class families and so 


they are not much interested in education. 
3. Child labour. 


Problems Faced, By Urdu Medium School Teachers 


4, Urdu books are not available. 

5. Basic weakness of students in education. 
6. Lack of study on the part of students. 
Respondent No. 3: 

1. Unhealthy condition of school building. 


2. Lack of proper black board and seating arrange- 
ments. 


3. Child labour. 


4. Shortage of attendance and dropout rates are cumu- 
lative. 


5. Shortageof teaching aids, specially audio-visual aids. 
6. Non-cooperation from parents regarding home work. 
Respondent No. 4 : 

1. Unhealthy condition of schools building. 

2. Parents do not pay attention. 

3. Child labour problem. 

Respondent No. 5: 

1. Non-co-operation of parents. 

Respondent No. 6 & 7: 

1. Non-co-operation of parents. 

2. Lack of class rooms. 

3. Lack of furniture. 

Respondent No. 8: 

1. Carelessness on the part of parents. 


2. Apathy of the government tovvards Urdu medium 
schools. 


3. Urdu medium schools are treated as second class 
(second rate) schools. 
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Students in these schools consider themselves as 
second class citizens. 


Respondent No. 9: 


L 


Š: 
4. 


Government doesn't Pay proper attention to these 
schools. 


"Urdu ko ek lash ki tarha dhoya jata hai." (Urdu is 
carried as a carcass.) 


The teachers teach forcibly in the school. 


The student thinks that it is no use learning Urdu. 


Respondent No. 10 : 


1: 
Bs 
ə, 


4. 


Carelessness on the part of parents. 
Apathy from the side of government, 


Urdu medium schools 


are considered to be inferior 
schools. 


Students' self-concept is low. 


Respondent No. 11 : 


L. 


2 
3. 
4 


Problem of child labour. 


Students don't get help from their homes. 
Lack of facilities for study in student's home. 


Girl students have to 


do household Work besides 
their studies which affe 


cts their education. 


Respondent No. 12 : 


İz 


After admission, 
bility to teachers 
bility. 


Many students are often called back from school by 
their family members. 


the parents entrust all responsi- 
and they shirk their own responsi- 


Students come to school with dirty bodies. 
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Respondent No. 13 : 


1. 


bo 


5. 


Parents and society don't participate in the educa- 
tional programme. 


"Valden ki jihalat aur taleeem se na wakfiyat." (Patents 
are backward and they lack acquaintance with edu- 
cation). 


School books are not available on time. ” 


The students are Muslims and in some of their text 
books there are things against Islam. 


Students are careless and irresponsible. 


Respondent No. 14 : 


1; 


Students' admission in Urdu medium schools is less 
because of private schools. 


Respondent No. 15 : 


L, 


Low income of teachers due to which they are 
unable to concentrate on their work. 


Lack of necessary equiprnents like furniture, teach- 
ing aids in school. 


Heavy official responsibilities on teachers. 


Less teaching staff in school - teachers are over- 
worked. 


Guardians' Jack of education and their non-coopera- 
tion towards schools. 


Respondent No. 16 : 


1. 


Indifferent parents who have faulty nations about 
education. 


Hostile neighbourhood which put hurdles at every 
step. 


No programmes to educate neighbourhood; school 
should take up a suitable scheme as such. 
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General ignorance prevalent all around in the Mus- 
lims. 


Respondent No. 17 : 


Tas 
2. 
3. 


Children are not afraid of teachers and vice-versa. 


Teachers usually don't teach. 


The Muslims want to keep their children jahil (igno- 
rant). 


"Pareshani to wahen aati hai jahan kam karana ho, 
yehan to kursian hai, bas..kaam nahi." (Difficulty arises 
when one has to take work from teachers, there are 
chairs but no work; teachers are unwilling to work. 


Respondent No. 18 : 


1. 


2 
33 
4 


əv 


Students are not devoted to studies. 
There is non-academic atmosphere vvhere they live. 
Lack of guidance and guardianship. 


Students do not let us create proper academic envi- 
ronment. 


VVeak educational background of students. 


Students are normally unaucqainted vvith English 
Grammar. 


Respondent No. 19 : 


1. 
2; 


Lack of books. 


Shortage of teachers. 


Respondent No. 20 : 


də 


Students come from homes having no traditions of 
learning. 


Parents don't take interest in their children's educa- 
tion. 


Urdu medium books are not available on time. 
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4. Lack of facilities of electricity, water etx. in Urdu 
medium schools. 
Respondent No. 21 : 
1. Less periods given for Mathematics. 
2. Course is too much in Mathematics. 
3. Most of the students remain absent habitually. 
4 


Lack of coordination of parents. Only 10% parents 
come to attend the PTA meeting. 


Respondent No. 22 : 

1. Scracity of necessary equipments in school. 

2. Teachers have to do a lot of out-of-school work. 
3. Parents don't take care of their wards’ cleanliness. 
Respondent No. 23 : 

1. Carelessness of parents. 

2. Absence of students from school. 


3. Parents are not aware of the importance of educa- 
tion. 


Respondent No. 24 : 


1. Parents don't care for their children and their 
educationb. 


2. Children are habitually absent in school. 


Parents don't understand the importance of educa- 
tion. 


Respondent No. 25 : 


1. Actually mostly Muslim parents are not aware of the 
value of education. 


2. Parents don't look after their children. 


Mostly children are absent in schools. 
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Respondent No. 26 : 
1. Shortage of teachers. 
2. Ignorance of the officers of the M.C.D. 


3. Shortage of senior secondary schools having Urdu 
medium. 


Ignorance of the parents about their children. 


Lack of facilities like water, seating arrangements, 
security of school Property, etc. 


Respondent No. 27 : 

1. Shortage of teachers. 

2. Books not available on time. 

3. Lack of water and electricity in school, 
4. School building is not repaired in time. 
5. Shortage of furniture. 

Respondent No. 28 : 

1. Absence of students. 


2. The atmosphere of students" hom 


es is full of igno- 
rance. 


There is no attention given to poverty and education: 


The students do not brin 


$ necessary notebooks and 
stationary. 


5. "Talim par sakhti karne par ma-baap ki naraihi." (Par- 


ents get angry when strictness in education to done 
by teachers.) 


Respondent No. 29 : 

1. Scarcity of furniture in the school. 
2. Light is often not there. 

3. The school building is very old. 
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Children have to sit on tat pattiyan (mats). 


Parents are careless. 


Respondent No. 30 : 


1. 
2 


ə. 
4. 
5. 


Much shortage of furniture in the school. 
Light is often irregular. 

Educational materials are not there in school. 
Lack of facilities in school. 


Lack of proper black board. 


Respondent No. 31 : 


1. 


2 
3. 
4 


Lack of facilities in school. 
Extra burden of office work of teachers. 
Poor conditions of school buildings. 


Poor attitudes of parents tovvards their vvards" edu- 
cation. 


Respondent No. 32 : 


t, 


Lack of basic facilities like furniture, fans, light, 
water. 


Unawareness of parents about their children's edu- 
cation. 


High rate of dropouts among the Muslim students. 


Besides teaching, the teacher has so much burden of 
unacademic clerical work. 


Respondent No. 33 : 


k. 


Family members of the children do not pay attention 
to their education at home. 


Due to scarcity of classrooms, two classes one held 
in one room and it becomes difficult to teach them. 


The condition of the school building is very bad. 
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Respondent No. 34 : 


Student do not attend school regularly. 
Parents are illiterate. 

The whole burden of teaching is on teachers. 
Lack of drinking water and bathroom. 

Urdu books are not of the modern type. 


Teachers have to do the jobs of clerks and peons also 
besides teaching. 


Respondent No. 35 : 


1. 


"Pahli class se buniadi kayada jo lagta hui abhi tak wahi 
padhaya jata hai jiske karan hai shuro se yehi kayda 
milta hai." (The primer taught in class I is taught is 
higher classes also because it alone is availa 


ble from 
the book store). 


Parenis do not 


pay attention to the reading and 
using of Urdu. 


Respondent No. 36 : 


da 
2: 
3. 


Parents do not cooperate with teachers, 
Parents do not send their wards to school. 


Books are availabel free of c 


Ost, but not the note- 
books, pens etc. 


Very less number of parents come to attend Parent- 
Teacher Association meetings. 
Children donot do homework. 
School building are dilapidated. 


Despite the efforts of teachers, 
to school regularly, 


There is scarcity of furniture, 


students do not come 


durris etc. in school. 
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Respondent No. 37 : 


1. 
2; 
sö 


The condition of the school buildings is very bad. 
Parents are illiterate,careless and poor. 


Govt. does not provide the needed tat pettis, furni- 
ture etc. 


"Kisi bhi mausam ka aaram school mein nahi milta." 
(One does not find comfort of any season in the 
school.) 


Respondent No. 38 : 


br də 


School building are in very bad shape. 
Lack of furniture for children. 
School uniform needs to be changed. 


There should be good arrangemin: of water and 
electricity. 


Class IV staff (peons) should be educated and active. 


Respondent No. 39 : 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Parents of studetns are poor and illiterate. 
School buildings are not in good condition. 


School does not have good supply of electricity and 
vvater. 


There is lack of furniture like desk, almirah, charts 
etc. Due to the above reasons, students take less 
interest in Urdu medium schools than English me- 
dium schools. 


Respondent No. 40 : 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4 


L ë 


Most of the teachers are usually disturbed. 
Classrooms are very small. 
There is no proper arrangement nif light. 


There is no proper arrangement of water, 
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There are no durris, (mats) in the classrooms. 


"Urdu medium schools bechare hain" (Urdu medium 
are a neglected lot). 


Respondent No. 41 : 


ie 


2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


The number of students in each class is too much to 
handle. 


Shortage of space. 

Lack of vvater and electricity. 
No space for games. 
Absence of studenis. 


Parents do not cooperate in any vvay. 


Rspondent No. 42 : 


Tə 
z 
3. 
4. 


Absence of students. 
Shortage of space in school. 
Over-crowing in class rooms. 


Lack of space for games. 


Respondent No. 43 : 


is 
De 


3. 
4. 


Non-availibility of good books for Urdu students. 
Bad arrangement of water and electricity. 
Bad condition of chool building. 


Parents are uncooperative. 


Respondent No. 44 : 


iL 


2 
Ə, 
4 


Too much shortage of space in school. 


Large number of children in classes. 
Children remain absent for 2 to 4 days every week. 


Irregular attendance of students, 
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Carelessness of parents. 
Lack of facilities of water and electricity. 


Burden of work on teachers. 


Respondent No. 45 : 


00005 


Lack of space in school. 

Too many children in classes. 

Parenis" carelessness. 

Regular vvater and electricity are not available. 
Students" frequent absence from school. 


Bad condition of school buildings. 


Respondent No. 46 : 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 
5 


Cable TV. menance in the locality. 

Squalour near school. 

Pollution and suffocation in and around school. 
Parents' carelessness. 


Lack of water and electricity facilities. 


Respondent No. 47 : 


055. 


Large number of students in classes. 
Shortage of space in school. 

Shortage of water and electricity. 
Students' absence. 

Irresponsibility on the part of parents. 


Too much burden in teachers. 


Respondent No. 48 : 


i, 
2. 


Uncooperative parents. 
Students do not do homework. 
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Student cut classes; they like holidays. 
Students come to school without proper uniform. 


Students do not bring books and other educational 
materials with them to school. 


6. Students often come late. 

7. Students donot study. 

Respondent No. 49 : 

1. The parents are illiterate. 

2. They have improper mentality towards teaching. 
3. The growing population. 

4. Poverty of the people/ parents. 

5. No proper management of school, 

6. Poor situation in the nearby area. 

Respondent No. 50: 


1. Teachers do not have prper housing facility. 


2. School environment is not proper. 
3. Pollution. 
4 
5 


No proper management of school. 


Five teachers of our school are yet not confirmed in 
job. 


6. Improper transport facility available to teachers. 
Respondent No. 51 : 
1. Scarcity of equipments in school. 


2. Parents do not take interest in students' studies. 
3. Students negligence. 
4 


Irresponsible behaviour of teachers. 
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Respondent No: 52 : 


1. The Urdu Alphabet book is uninteresting, its method 
of teaching Urdu is not proper. Instead of it there 
should be Hindustani kayda. Teaching with the help 
of sentences is wrong. 


Respondent No. 53 : 
1. Scarcity of space in school. 


2. Students' family environment is a hinderance to 
their education. 


3. Poverty and ignorance of the people in the commu- 
nity. 
Respondent No. 54 : 


1. Parents are totally in dark about what goes on in 
school. 


2. They hardly bother about their wards' education. 
3. The classrooms are very small. 
Respondent No. 55 : 


1. There is no congruence between student's family 
environment and school environment. 


2. Parents donot cooperate with the teachers due to 
their poverty and backwardness. 


3. Scarcity of educational materials. 

4.. Shortage of space in school. 

5. Too much syllabus. 

Respondent No. 56 : 

1. The curriculum is dry; it should be changed. 
2. Urdu books should be changed. 


3. There is shortage of teachers in Urdu medium school. 
Teachers have to engage two classes at a time. 
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Parents are not cooperative. 


Repondent No. 57 : 


Yə 


Classes are not held in different rooms, so teachers, 
voices clash vvith each other. 


Parents do not provide notebooks, pencils etc. to 
their vvards. 


There is no proper arrangement of vvater and elec- 
tricity in school. 


Children have to sit on mats, as such they become 
dirty, parents also resent this. 


There are few chairs and tables for teachers and also 
there are no proper black boards in the classrooms. 


Children get their names struck off from one school 
and get themselves admitted in other schools. 


Respondent No. 58 : 


1. 
2; 
3. 


Parents do not care about their wards. 
Home work is not done by students. 


Lack of Parent - Teacher cooperation. 


Respondent No. 59 : 


1. 
2. 


4. 
sə 


These schools lack proper educational equipments. 


Building is very weak and old, but no attention is 
paid towards it. 


Mentally and physically weak children do not pay 
attention to studies. 


Frequent absence of students. 


Lack of proper facilities for education is schools. 


Respondent No. 60 : 


1. 


Adjustment becomes difficult for small children is 


: these schools. 
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They come from poor families. 
Parents do not provide them notebooks, pencils etc. 


Their parents are not educated and so they can't 
help them is their studies. 


Respondent No. 61 : 


L. 
2. 
Ə, 
4. 
b. 
6. 


Lack of school facilities. 
Irregularity of studetns. 
Ignorance of parents. 
Poverty 

Stagnation. 


Problem of droputs. 


Respondent No. 62 : 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


Lack of attention paid by parents. 

Poor adjustment of children is these schools. 

Lack of resources in the school. 

Children as vvell as teachers are disturbed all the time. 


Indiscipline. 


Less space for play and other co-curricular activity. 


Respondent No. 63 : 


1. 


Parents’ carelessness. 


Respondent No. 64 


1. 
2. 


Lack of text books in Urdu medium. 


The additional resources given in Hindi and English 
medium books are not given in Urdu medium oe 


Practical books are not given in Urdu medium schools 


We denot get proper administrative staff and ther 
fore, our official work remains in - 


: comp] š 
gives us a feeling of frustation. meets “which 
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Respondent No. 65 


1.` There is lack of good school building and play- 
ground. 


2. There is shortage of furniture. 

3. Small classes without electricity. 

4. Lack of toilet and sanitation facilities. 
Respondent No. 66 

1. Many teachers have no knovvledge of Urdu. 
2. Family backvvardness of the students. 

3. Degraded position of the girls in the society. 
4. Blind beliefs (superstitious) of the people. 
Respondent No. 67 


1. Many teachers don't know language, they can't 
read Urdu. 

2. Problem of Urdu books. 

3. Insufficient school buildings. 

Respondent No. 68 


1. Shortage of teachers in Urdu medium schools. 


2. Imperfections in Urdu medium syllabus. 


ə: 
4. 


Small and inadequate school buildings. 


Parents are mostly uncooperative. 
Respondent No. 69 


Appointment of Urdu medium teachers are less. 
Urdu curriculum is not upto the mark. 
Financial condition of 


Parents is not good. 
The evil effects of TV. 


Aor $o N = 


Lack of Proper educational environment. 
Lack of parental cooperation. 
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Respondent No. 70 


1. 
2, 
9; 
4. 


Shortage of Urdu medium books. 
Shortage of Urdu teachers. 
Small building of school. 


Lack of parents cooperation. 


Respondent No. 71 


Tl 
22 
öl 
4 
5, 
6. 


Shortage of Urdu teachers. 

Non-availability of Urdu books. 

Bad condition of schools in walled city of Delhi. 
Bad economic conditions of parents. 

Bad effects of TV. on children. 


Carelessness on the part of students. 


Respondent No. 72 


k. 
2. 


Carelessness of students. 


Most of the parents do not take interest in the 
education of their children. 


Students are not regular and punctual in coming to 
school, : 


Respondent No. 73 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 


Lack of guidance by the parents. 
Parents are unable to help children in their studies. 
Students are weak in studies. 


Less attendence in school. 


Students do not study at all at home. 


Respondent No. 74 


1. 
2. 


The school building is old and weak : 
Habitual absence on the part of studenis. 
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3. The students are physically and mentally inferior. 
4. Lack of facilities in schools. 

5. Too much burden on students. 

Respondent No. 75 

1. Carelessness on the part of teachers. 

2. Lack of interest for studies in children. 

3. Low standard of children’s learning. 

4. Lack of facilities in school. 

Respondent No. 76 


1. Teachers like me, who know Hindi also, face the 


difficulty in making them understand Hindi and also 
in checking their classwork. 


Respondent No. 77 


1. Lack of facilities like drinking water, toilet etc. 


2. Administrative problems. 
Respondent No: 78 

1, 
2: 


Children do not have all the needed materials. 
They donot sometimes have even fees to pay. 
3. They bring very few notebooks. 

Respondent No. 79 


1. Over crowded-classrooms - in one class 50-60 stu- 


dents are sitting. 


2. Teachers have to maintain official record. 
Respondent No. 80 


Nil. No difficulty. 
Respondent No. 81 
1. Over-crowded classrooms. 


2. Lack of facilities in school. 
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3. Teacher is treated as a servant by public, he is not, 
respected. 
4. Teachers role is considered just like anybody's work. 
Respondent No. 82 
1. Shortage of teachers. 
2. Shortage of teaching. 


3. Qualified Muslims do not give co-operation to teach- 
ers. 


4. Other duties of teachers. 

Respondent No. 83 

1. They donot get proper salary. 

2. They donot get proper facilities. 

3. They donot get proper residence facility. 
4 


They donot have own vehicles so as to reach school 
punctually. 


5. Improper school management. 
Respondent No. 84 

1. Schools are less in number. 

2. The density of population in their area is heavy. 
3. Lack of facilities to teachers. 

4. Lack of housing facility to teachers. 
Respondent No. 85 

1. No separate classrooms. 

2. No play ground. 

3. No science room. 

4. No good seating arrangemenits. 

5 


Too many children in each class. 
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Respondent No. 86 
1. Shortage of teachers. 
2. Over-crowded classrooms. 


3. The govt. forces teachers to do many outside duties 
like survey, election, medical checkup etc. 


Respondent No. 87 
1. Children come from illiterate homes. 


2. Parents donot take any interest in their ward's edu- 
cation. 


3. Lack of good administration. 
4. Shortage of teachers. 
Respondent No. 88 


1. Government engages teachers in many schemes/ 
duties and doesn't give allowance or any facility. 


2. Teachers are forced to do clerical work also. 
Respondent No. 89 
1. Over-crovvding in classes. 


2. No substitute teacher is provided when a teachers is 
on leave. Some other teacher is forced to teach that 
class also. 


Respondent No. 90 

1. Shortage of ‘teachers. 

2. Lack of interest in poor parents for education. 
3. Shortage of teaching aids. 

4. Urdu books donot reach on time. 

Respondent No. 91 

1. Mothers donot take any care of their children. 


2. Sixty per cent mothers get up late in morning. They 
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donot look after the cleanliness. 
3. Unclear and unhealthy locality. 
Respondent No. 92 
1. There is no arrangement of drinking water in school. 
2. There are no separate rooms for each section. 


3. The school building is old. Water enters the class 
rooms during rains. 


4. There are no mats in the classrooms. 
5. There are no fans in the classrooms. 
Respondent No. 93 
| 1. Student in these schools are physically weak. 
2. They come from very poor backgrounds. 


3. None of their elders in the family is educated in most 
cases. 


4. They are not keen to attend classes regularly. 
Respondent No. 94 

No response. 

Respondent No. 95 


1. Parents are mostly illiterate, careless and indifferent 
towards their wards education. 


2. They do not cooperate with teachers. 
Respondent No. 96 


1. The children belong to the lower strata of society. So 
they have no educational environment. 


There is none to guide and teach most of these 
children. 


There is very little outcome even after the teachers 
working hard with these students as their academic 
background is very poor. 


a 
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Respondent No. 97 


iə 


General apathy of parents. 


Respondent No. 98 


1. 


2 
Be 
4 
5 


Building problem. 

Less number of teachers available in school. 
Teachers receive their salaries very late. 
Books are available to students very late. 


There are no science lab, computer lab and library in 
the school. 


Respondent No. 99. 


i i 
2. 
ə. 
4. 
5. 


Late payment of salaries. 
Building problem. 
Drinking water problem. 
There is no laboratory. 


Less number of teachers in school. 


Respondent No. 100 


Le 
2, 


Carelessness of parents. 


Non-cooperation of the e. 
Some teachers have ex 
words. 


ommunity with teachers. 
pressed their agony in these 


(1) "Product depends on the availability and facil- 
ity of raw materials ie, young children. Urdu 
medium schools face the shortage of students 
and hence the total strength goes down surpris- 
ingly despite the population explosion in the 
community. 

2. Parents are 
their wards 
only th 


mediu: 


psychologically prepared to send 
to English medium schools and 
e weakest sections move towards Urdu 
m schools. There is cumulative frequency 
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of dropouts in Urdu medium schools. Good 
arrangement and sound congenial environment 
for teaching learning process is rarely provided 
in the Urdu medium schools where there are 
non-cooperation, mis-management, etc." 

“gal a sta gat & wea weet wa game Q ae qg 
at tae gu ct aga gon ait adi £ sq sq qe b, at as 
wa Š cit ai Pera ag) wa wa š one 3 ye awh 
#- sm mv er š a qr dar gi” 


(Student reach school just after they get up from 


sleep. After much coaxing when they get ready for 
studies, they discover that they do not have notebook; 
when everything is there they do not have mood or the 
book. They feel hungry. They have to eat bread or drink 
water") 


(3) 


(4) 


"In these elementary schools although the books and 
uniform are given free (not every year) still parents 
are not satisfied. They want uniform every year. They 
donot want to purchase note books for their children. 
They don't want to give even 60 paise per month as 
fees, they (parents) believe that the teachers will 
utilize these things. It is not possible for the teachers 
to bear the expenses of each and every student. The 
teacher has to go to office to take pay cheque, to get 
his DA allowance bill passed, to bring books, uni- 
form, mid-day meals etc. which affect the studies of 
the studies of the students. These tasks should be 
done by a separate person or clerk." 


"Urdu text books are full of many shortcoming; 
their printing is poor. "Tarika bekar hai" (the Printer is 
bad). Children cannot learn from this Tarika, The 
mathematical sums have been printed in very small 
letters." 


"I would like to say about books which are not 
interesting especially Urdu books; their printing as 
poor. Although the NCERT books have good print- 
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ing and are according to the aims of N.E.P. (New 
Education Policy), they are not prescribed in these 
schools. Old Urdu books have lost their glow and 
they are not according to the children's interest." 


"We (teachers) are very much pareshan (distressed)in 
these schools. Most of them are located in lanes. In 
rains, water fills these lanes upto knee height. On the 


way there is rubbish everywhere. Parents are irre- 
sponsible." 


"There are a number of difficulties faced by me in 
this school. First and the foremost is my unawareness 
about the (Urdu)language, (Muslim) culture and 
(Islam ) religion. Moreover, the family atmosphere of 
the children, who are coming to the school, is quite 
backward and children are quite meek, shy and 
hesitant due to their family pressure, specially the 
girls. 


"The Governemnt (Delhi Govt.) is enforcing E.F.A. 
(Education for All) scheme forcibly but has not made 
any kind of arrangements. All good children have 
already been admitted to composite or public school, 
the remaining ones who are unable to seek admis- 
sion anywhere come to these Urdu medium schools. 
Admitting such inferior students and then how to 
make them stand in the row of those who secure 
good marks, is the real difficulty for the teachers." 


"We have shortage of teachers is these schools. Teach- 
ers are coming late. There is shortage of teaching 
aids. Slum area parents are not interested to educate 
their children. Mostly, the views and attitude, of our 
officers are not favourable, They always want to 
create psychological pressure on teachers. There is 
always extra burden on teachers like side work, 
maintaining records, etc. the Urdu literature books 


the topics and learning methods mainly of classes I 
& II are not satisfactory." 
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Conclusions 


These responses very clearly show that the condition 
of the Urdu medium schools in Delhi is Very poor and 
Pitiable. Their buildings are mostly old, poor, located in 
slum areas full of congestion and pollution. They are ill- 
equipped mis furniture and educational materials. They 
have less number of teachers. The teachers and students 
have to bear the his fortune of staying in these schools 
where there are no proper arrangements of drinking 
water and electricity and for student there are not even 
sufficient and proper mats aı:d for teachers there are not 
sufficient number of chairs. The teachers are burdened 
with clerical and other nonacademic jobs. There is little 
motivation in teachers because of these deprivations and 
difficulties. 


Sociologist of education like Jean Fland and A.H. 
Halsey have held that the "relation between home and 
school is the key to educability of the child." In Urdu 
medium schools, the above data from 100 teachers has 
revealed that there is absolutely no relationship between 
the students' homes and their schools. The parents’ pov- 
erty, illiteracy, backwardness and disinterestedness in 
their children's education have been emphasized by al- 
most all teachers. : 


These respondents also have brought out that the 
Urdu medium books are not Proper, upto date and upto 
the mark. They are not made available to the students on 
time. The syllabus of Urdu medium schools also needs 
Tevision. 


The apathy of the Municipal Corporation, which 
Tuns most of these schools, as also of the other school 
Management - government as well as Private ones, is also 
very clearly revealed. There is no doubt that these Urdu 
medium schools are in an utter state of neglect and they 
are functioning as third, rate schools and their students 
are being treated by the society as 'second class citizens’, 
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As over 95 per cent of the students attending these Urdu 
medium schools in Delhi are Muslims, it is evident that 
the Muslims minority community children are receiving 
very inferior and weak kind of elementary education in 
these ill-equipped and pathetic schools. Since elementary 
education is the very foundation of a person's develop- 
ment in life, it may well be realized that when the 
Muslim minority community children are receiving such 
pathetically poor kind of elementary education in these 
substandard schools, what will be their personal and 
social futures. There is no hope of their social mobility, 
social change cultural renaissance or progress. Existence 
of such conditions of the schools should compel one to 
ask whether there exists any administration and supervi- 
sion worth the name in the MCD, Delhi State department 
of Education and teh socalled other educational manage- 
ments. That such pathetic conditions prevail in India's 
metropolis in the 50th year of India's independence 
which the nation is celebrating with such pride, enthusi- 
asm and joy, is indeed a very sad commentary on our 


democracy which professes social justice human rights 
and secularism and the like. 


Our other question to the teachers was: "Besides 
fenching, what other schools work cr duties have 


you do in 
te schools:" 


The respondents, in reply to this question, have 
mentioned the following activities which they think are 
extra duties imposed on them. 


1. To attend NCERT/SCERT ammes 

To act as Resource Person in outside programmes. 
To prepare teaching aids. 

Duties in elections . 


Duties in Census work. 


ə 


Class İnchargeship. 
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Red cross work inchargeship. 

Admission work inchargeship. 

Collection of fees from students every month. 
Distribution of free books to students. 

Moral teaching/ Education in Human values. 
Preparation of Pay Bills of the school staff. 


Preparation of monthly performa. 


. Incharge, School Discipline 

. School Decoration work. 

. Games 

. Co-curricular activities. 

. Liaison work with Govt. Departments. 
. Contingency fund Incharge. 

. Preparation of Ration Cards. 

. Economic survey work 

. Keeping Students' fund account. 
. Workshop. 

- Sports training to teachers. 

- Supervision of school. 

- Social activities. 


. Science incharge. 


Mid Day Meals. 


- Preparation of school results. 


Maintenance of school records/Exam. records. 


- To organize examinations. 


Helping the Administrative/ Admission Incharge. 
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. First Aid. 

. PT. (Physical Training). 

. P.T.A. (Parent- Teacher Association). 

. Keeping record of teachers' mistakes. 

. To bring the text books from the store. 

. Project Incharge. 

. Incharge, safai Abhiyan (Cleanliness Drive) 
. Incharge, School Property. 

. Guide of "Bulbul" (Girl Scouts troop). 


To prepare Science Contingency Bills. 


Writing Teacher's Diary. 


. To go to attend seminars. 
- To guide and help children in crossing the road. 


. To go to higher offices of the Department with 


school work. 


. Drinking water arrangement. 


Library. 


. Drama Incharge. 

. School TV Incharge. 

. To meet Urdu Academy officials, 
. To organize/attend Science Fair. 


. To prepare children for Inter School Debates. 


To prepare children for cultural programmes/com- 
petitions. 


. To organize Bal Sabha. 
. Incharge, School Time table. 
. Checking uniform of students. 
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58. SUPW Activities. 

59. Home service work. 

60. Checking Cash Book. 

61. Incharge outdoor activities. 

62. Welcoming the Inspectors/Officers/Guests. 


A perusal of this list of extra activities besides teach- 
ing duties, mentioned by the teachers of Urdu medium 
schools reveals five things: 


One, the general impression in public that the teach- 
ers of elementary schools do nothing, or that their job is 
very light and easy, is wrong, as they have to do so many 
activities as mentioned above. 


Two, all these activities cannot be said to be extra 
duties; actually many of them are part of their teaching 
duties, for instance, writing Teachers' Diary, preparation 
of material aid, keeping class students" record etc. It is 
wrong on the part of teachers to think that these are 
extra burdens on them. Most of these duties certainly 
come under the role-set of an elementary teacher. 


Three, these are not specific to the Urdu medium 
schools; teachers of all M.C.D. schools, Aided Schools, 
Govt. Schools and Public schools also have to do these 
things. 


Four, since most of the teachers of elementary schools 
in Delhi are females, they feel greatly inconvenienced by 
having to do out of school duties like census work, 
election, going to clerks and officers of their department. 


Five, elementary school run by the MCD do not have 
the posts of clerk and separate teachers for PT.Craft etc., 
teachers resent being forced to do these duties. 


Thus we find all sorts of problems disturbing these 
schools. 
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This brief Paper is an attempt to understand the 
nature of innovations, and to study how innovations in 
the field of education, Particularly in developing countries 


ciently with the-help of Sociological insights, concepts and 
tools. Since all questions of innovations, socio-cultural 


cational innovations, on which depend the fate of millions 
of people of the developing countries, needs to be evolved. 


The paper is divided into five sections : (i) the mean- 
ing oí the term “Innovation”; (ii) 


Innovation is a widely but, unfortunately, a loosely 
used term. In seminars and workshops as i 
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tutes very often using this term in a very frivolous 
manner to suggest as if it were just a synonym of any 
kind of change. 


Fairchild's Dictionary of Sociology' defined innovation 
as “something new, a departure from prevailing practice; 
an adaptation to a changing situation.” 


Seligmen’s Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences? defined 
innovations as “the changes or novelties of rites, tech- 
niques, customs, manners and mores.” 


Rogers and Shoemaker have used it in the sense of 


“an idea, practice or object perceived as new by an indi- 
vidual.” 


All these definitions are rather very limited and 
unconvincing to comprehend the great phenomena of 
innovations in modern times. A very convincing defini- 
tion has been advanced by two eminent Indian 
behavioural scientists Professor Udai Pareek and T.V. 
Rao. According to them: 


“We would like to define the term ‘potential innova- 
tion’ for a new idea or practice, and would like to define 
innovation as a new idea or practice a person or system 
has found useful to serve some purpose.” . 


It is clear from this latest definition that innovation is 
not just any change. In actuality, it implies the whole 
dynamics of social change in which the innovator, 
his team, the changes or his clients, the supporters 
and opposers, and interrelationship with others are 
involved. 


II. Implications and Requisites of Potential Innovations, 


In this section, an effort has been made by us to cull 
together and present the various sociological and psycho- 
logical attributes of innovations identified by several pio- 
Neers in this immensely exciting and emerging field of 
Study. 
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Implications and Innovations 


1. It implies significantly new idea or practice, to be 
adopted to achieve a certain goal.> 


2. It may be borrowed from others, or developed 
within the given society, organisation or institution. It 
may be an original idea or a second-hand, imported or 
adapted idea or practice. The elements of diffusion are 
therefore very likely to be inherent in the very nature of 
many of the innovations. 


3. Every social institution is a field of innovation, no 
matter how conservative its content and how standardised 
its techniques and procedures may be. The limit to inno- 


vation comes only at the point where the identity of an 
establishment itself is menaced.‘ 


4. Every innovation involves a certain contingency, a 
dimension of chance and luck. However, it rests on the 
presumption and use of scientific method. This is postu- 


lated wherever innovation is both deliberate and follows 
the ingredients of social change.’ 


5. Innovations may be slow or rapid, manifold or 
simple, but they are ineluctable. In a sense, the mere 
lapse of time is innovating. 


6. Boredom is a psychic force of innovation.? 


7. Innovators are not necessarily rebels and the tem- 
per of innovation is by no means the temper of revolt. 
Novelties, spontaneous deviations of the same energy, 


continually pour from the main stream of custom and 
convention." 


8. Since all innovations animate readjustments in the 
distribution and organisation of social forces they auto- 
matically evoke the antagonism of those who are dis- 


turbed. Innovations are mostly resisted out of the motives 
of self-interest and fear." 
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9. Social position of an innovator is determined, other 
things beings equal, by the success of his innovation.” 


10. Innovation is not simply a new practice, but it is 
a new pattern of living. Three aspects of behaviour - 
experimenting, openness, and owning - facilitate interper- 
sonal relationship conducive to innovations." 


11. Innovations have the characteristic of inter-relat- 
edness. When one aspect of the organisation is affected 


through innovation other aspects of the organisation are 
also affected." 


12. Individuals is the most crucial element in the 
process of innovation. The element in the acceptance or 
rejection is the individual. Therefore, 


the autonomy of the 
individual is of high value." 


13. Potential innovations have these characteristics: 
Relativity, Compatibility, Complexity, Triability, and 
Observability.i" Pareek and Rao add two more: Risk in- 
volved, and Reversibility.” 


14. An innovation brings into effect a new culture 
which has three components - values, new skills and new 
norms of behaviour in accepting change. According to 
Pareek and Rao, an educational innovation should be 
expected to foster eleven OCTAPAC values - Openness, 


Confrontation, Trust, Preaction, autonomy, and collabora- 
tion." 


15. The process of innovation in educational systems 
involves these aspects: Sensing, Screening, Diagnosing, 
Intenting, Weighing, Deciding, Introducing, Operating, 
Evaluating and Revising.” 


16. Disorganisation and dislocation may follow if 
innovations are not carried out with proper regard to the 


Moorings of the traditional culture and the demands of 
modernisation.’ 
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Types of Innovations: 

(i) Continuous innovations 

(ii) | Discontinuous innovations 

(di) Crisis innovations (Ad hoc innovations) 
Requisites for the Success of Innovations 


On the basis of our study of educational and social 
innovations as well as of the fields of Sociology, Social 
Anthropology, Social Psychology and Sociology of Com- 
munication, we are able to identify the following 
requisites for the successful innovations: 


1. Flexibility; 
2. Readiness; 


3. Functional organisational climate - support demo- 
cratic milieu; 

4. Professionally qualified, mobile, 
as leaders/innovators who have had a 
sures to outside 


talented persons 
number of expo- 


5. Proper collaboration - with o 


utside experts, within 
the team, with clients, with the dec 


ision-makers. 
6. Team-building; Functional training of innovator’s 


team; developing commitment and Co-operative disposi- 
tion in the team members; 


7. Autonomy to innovator and the various members 
of his team within clearly determined boundaries of role 
performance; 


8. Clarity of goals and proper orientation; 


9. Objectives to be made clea 


r to the consumers / 
clients. 


10. Not too much threatening to the traditional cul- 
ture or set of values; š 
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11. Fairly large number of new attitudes and values; 
12. Fear-reducing elements to be incorporated in it; 
13. Brisk communicability; 


14. Participative decision-making; style of manage- 
ment to be of Y Theory; 


15. Motivation; cash reward, promotion, apprecia- 
tion, age-involvement; self-fulfilment; 


16. Open system.” 


III Methodology of the Study of Educational 
Innovations 


The UNESCO Regional Office for Education in Asia 
(ROEA) has organised under its “Asian Programme of 
Educational Innovation” (ACEID) a technical Working 
Group Meeting on the “Management of Educational Inno- 
vations”, at New Delhi (March 17-26, 1975). 


The Working Group did not deal with the content 
and structure of educational innovations, but devoted its 
efforts to evolving a methodological strategy to study the 
management of educational innovations. 


For analysing the management of educational inno- 
vation, the Working Group has, by and large, endorsed 
the formulations of Dr. Anand W.P. Guruge, Educational 
Management Adviser, Regional Office of Education in 
Asia UNEASCU Bangkok, who suggested the use of Case 
Study technique and a Matrix to analyse the process of the 
management of innovation in his working papers. 


The following case study format has been accepted 
for studying innovation at institutional level: 


Case Study Format 
1. Characteristics of Innovation Typology: 
(a) Goals in principle; (b) Goals in practice; © Differ- 


ences/ conflicts. 
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2. Basis for Innovation: 


— Who benefits: — Who change; — Who desires to 


change; 
far? 


— What are the most negative consequences so 


3. Hou is the innovation planned and carried out? 


(a) 


(b) 


Decision-making 


(i) Who decides that ideas are interesting and 
should be carried out? 


(ii) From whom did the idea come? 
(iii) Who decides to evaluate and how is it done? 


(iv) Who decides and approves that innovation 
should spread to other places? 


Capacity 

— trained enough 

— resources 

— Psychological strength 

— incentives/extra resoruces 


— outside help 


new laws, regulations, examination system, 
teaching materials leadership etc. 


4. Project Future 


Percentage of goals the project is likely to 
achieve? 


Unintended consequences/ effects? 


What worries most? 


What can one do if one is empowered to re- 
model the project? 


Appraisal of the above Case Study Format 


In my judgement, the above format in spite of its 
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being very interesting, informative and full of insights, is 
unsystematic and lacking in some very crucial important 
aspects which a proper sociological case study of an inno- 
vation should necessarily have. What will come out of this 
sort of case study format vvill only be a very 


incomprehensive and hotchpotch sort of description lack- 
ing in many vvays. 


According to me, it is very necessary to make a start 
vvith the social context of the society in vvhich the given 
innovation has been implemented. The background or 
history of the innovation should briefly follow it. 
of seeking to ask for the 
loosely, we should have 


the percentage of the goals 
as to what degree of s 


uccess 
implementation and eff 


ective- 
ness of the profect. 

The behaviour of the Reference Groups should be 
analysed in a meaningful manner. It will involve the 
expectations and actual inter-action of the behaviours of 
the clients or changes CO-innovators or colleagues, deci- 
sion-makers, Opposers, evaluators and the like, 

An effort should be made to hi 
tional climate. The effect or i 
tion on the other aspects o 
highlighted, howsoever sk 
Properties of the innovati 


ghlight the Institu- 
mpact of the given innova- 
f the institution should be 
etchy it may be. Self-renewing 
on should be identified, 
How are the innovative effo: 
° nature of the institutional 
Department, teachers’ orga 


rts being rewarded? What 
Support from the sides of 
nisations, and clients, 


The rationale of introducing the innovation should 
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be given. The acculturative patterns emerging out of the 
innovations should be identified. 


And lastly, a brief statement of the content and struc- 
ture of the innovation is also desired in order to make it a 
comprehensive and meaningful study. 


In the light of the critique, we would like to suggest 


the following format for preparing a systematic case study 
of an educational innovation: 


A Modified Format of Case Study 


1. The Social Context : The Country, society, cultural 
values, economy, polity etc. 


2. Background of the Innovation : Its History, Anteced- 
ents, Diffusion etc. 


3. Typology of Innovation : Continuous, Discontinu- 
ous, or Crisis 


4. Area of Innovation : e.g. Examination reform, Text- 
book improvement etc. 


5. Rationale of the Innovation : A brief statement of 
“why” of it. 

6. Functions of the Innovation : Manifest and Latent 
Functions, Dysfunction (Goals in principle; - in practice; 
Difference/lag) 


7. The Changes/Objects of Innovation : Backgrounds, 
experiments, support, desire to change; who is in fact 
changing? Other people or aspects of the institution 
changing. 


8. The Planners and Decision-makers : Their strategy; 
decision-making style; the innovator’s team-background, 


training, motivation etc. 
9. The Execution of the Innovation : The administra- 


tors, outside help, resources, control, discipline, system of 
working stages, laws, leadership. 
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10. Institutional Climate : Behaviour of the reference 
groups: their support or opposition, dynamics of human 
relationship, communication, patterns of social interac- 
tion; system of rewards and punishment; Autonomy, en- 
couragement for creative work, tolerance for mistakes, 
deviation etc. 


11. Content and Structure of Innovation : Main fea- 
tures to be briefly given: 


12. The Present Status of the Innovation : Innovation 
evaluation: 


— Degrees to which goals have been achieved: 
Changing elements of functions, Dyfunctions and 
non-functions; 


— Impact on other institutions/ aspects of the same 
institution; 


— Supporting and Opposing forces; 


— Experiences, views, criticisms of innovator, his 
team and others; 


— Aspects of the content, structure and manage- 
ment of the innovation requiring modification. 
13. The future : 


— The picture of the modified form of innovation 
to be put into operation; 


— How soon will the innovation be successfully 
implemented, and with what measures of suc- 
cess? 


— Difficulties, limitations financial organisational, 
material. 


(A) Along Horizontal Axis : Steps of the process of 
Ovation: 


(B) Along Vertical Axis : Elements of the Manage- 
ment Processes. 
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Steps of the Process of Innovations 
G) Idea generation/choice of the idea for adoption; 
(ii) Research, Fact-finding, Datacollection; 


(iii) Design of innovation, adoption of the existing 
pattern ; 


(iv) Experimentation, pilot study, try-out; 
(v) Evaluation of the experiment; 


(vi) Diffusion, persuation of others, Directions to oth- 
ers; 


(vii) Installation of the Innovation; 
(viii) Evaluation of the operation; 
(ix) Renewal of the project 
Elements of Process of Innovation Management: 
(i) Policy-making: 
(ii) Planning: Long term/short term/ single purpose 


(ili) Organisation: Structure, staffing, Authority, Com- 
munication, Feed-back, Resource-allocation; 


(iv) Direction: Leadership, Motivation, Human Rela- 
tions, Maintenance of morale; 


(v) Control: Norms of performance, Correction 


In our view also, it may be useful tool for gather- 
ing of data any analysis, provided it is used carefully. 


IV. The One-going Educational Innovation in India. 


Various sorts of educational innovations are going 
on the developing countries of Asia, elg./: 


Malaysia : Curricular Reform in Science and Math- 
ematics at Primary Level, 


Phillipines : (1) CPS: Continuous Progression Scheme 
in Public Elementary Schools; 
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(ü) ISOSA : In-school, Off-Schools Approach in & 
Pilot Schools 


Thailand : Teacher Education 


In India, a number of educational innovations are 
going on; most notable of these are: 


At the School Stage: 
1. Introduction of 10 plus 2 Scheme 


2. Curricular Improvement : New Mathematics, New 
Physics etc. 


3. Examination reform 
4. Textbook Reform 

5. VVork-experience 
6 


Non-formal Education; Community School; Multiple 
Entry system 


Ungraded School 


ETV: Educational Television in School instructions; 
Science 


səl 


9. Teacher Education: M.A. Edu., Courses, RCE Inte- 
grated Courses, New M.Ed. 


At the University/College level: 

Examination Reform : Internal Evaluation 
Improvement/ Modernisation of Courses 

Starting Centres of Advanced Studies 

Rotation of Headship-Deanship 

Autonomous Colleges (Soon to be implemented) 
M. Phil. Courses 


Semester system 


ON ge SP PS 


Edu Technology/Programmed learning 
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9. Correspondence Courses 


10. Many other innovations in Agricultural and Techno- 
logical Universities 


In Adult Education: 


1. Non-formal Education Community Schools 
2. New textbooks 

3. Satellite Instruction Programme 

4. Ashram Schools for the Tribals 
V. 


Problems and Prospects : 


In our view, these educational innovations in our 
country have some interesting sociological features. 


Most of them have been initiated at the instance or 
direction of the Union Ministry of Education; 


only a few 
have emerged from the grass roots. 


Independent researchers in education and other 


behavioural sciences have sofar not got interested in 
evaluating or stud 


ying innovations. An inquiry latter sent 
by me to the Professors of Education in the University 
Departments of Education in India in India in the middle 
of 1975 drevv a complete blank which proves that none 
of them is in fact doing or has done any research in the 
area of studying educational innovations, although they 
may verbalise a lot about the importance of educational 
innovations in seminars and conferences. [t is surprising 
to find that although many Universities Departments of 
Education have been functioning in our country for 
decades only three Ph.D. Studies in this area of innova- 
tions are so far available - two from M.S. University 
Baroda, and the third from Osmania University, 
Hyderabad.25 The reluctance of researchers to take up 
such problems for their research may be attributed to 


their lack of knowledge of this field and the methodology 


to be used in it, and the Poor expertise or calibre of their 
research guides. J 
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The institutions concerned in them such innovations 
are being conducted have also shown no concrete interest 
in evaluation of their innovation, barring the Indian Agri- 
cultural Research Institute where a number of research 
studies on the communication (TV media) in extension of 
agricultural knowledge have been conducted by doctoral 
and other researchers. Although social anthropologist and 
sociologists in India are very well aware of the case stud- 
ies by Spicer for long, it is rather surprising to find a total 
dearth of their contributions on this area of educational 
Innovation in which they ought to be keenly interested 
and for which they have better experience and training 
than educational researchers. 


It appears that most of the innovators and the 
institutions in which innovations are being conducted do 
not keep day to day systematic record of the events, 
progress and problems about these projects. Whatever 
slipshod records they have, they do not want to disclose 
them to behavioural scientists under the cloak of “Official 
Secret” - perhaps to hide their weaknesses and mistakes 
and slipshods state of affairs. The result is that many 
of the educational innovations merely pass away as 
mere frills of fads in education without leaving any 
impact. 


We do not have even descriptive case study or reports 
of many of the innovations sponsored by the UGC, NCERT, 
and Ministries of Education. There is a lot of duplication, 
second-rate thinking, copying and the like in carrying out 
educational innovation. The UGS an NCERT do not have 
well developed and separate Departments or Units for 
evaluating or studying educational innovationsina proper 
behavioural science perspective, by staff of competent soci- 
ologists, psychologists, and educationists. 


Many of our apex educational and research 
Organisations are having merely phony educationists, lack- 
ing mn expertise to study innovation, whose skill lies in 
merely putting old wine in new bottles, and then new 
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wine in old bottles, and then repeating the same process 
time and again. 


So then these are the problems of the study of 
educational innovations in India. We have not high- 
lighted the internal probiems of the innovating institu- 
tions, like internal quarrels, cold war in the team mem- 
bers bossism, alienation of the staff, cliques, dictatorial 
trends, closed system, poor orientation training of the 
team members, apathy, resistance, intellectual sterility 
and inflexibility of the master mind - the innovator etc. 
for they are too widely known to be repeated here. 


In view of the above factual situation, the gist of 
which is that most of our educational innovations are not 
being carefully studied by any institution or person, it is 
high time that the UGC and NCERT as the apex educa- 
tional hooks, assume their great responsibility of studying 
and promoting studies of educational innovations, 
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